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E "am poem of ‘ Tasso,”*though spresenitifig. no no changeful 
ue, AL many-coloured life,—no combination of vice incidetits, 
es flict of Cpapenvenas pension yet rich in pee those: 





if ipahds taap) 

oi ‘Phe still small musi, of juimanity pa tale gest 
. -- of ample power. © 4)» (i )q potent! 
To chasten and subdue.” ‘--) Of aehenaiiat 


late—powers whose dominion is over spheres essentially adverse; » 
the'spirit of poetry and the spirit of the world. Why is it that 
this collision is almost invariably fatal~ to inged ti yrgh he and the. snd 


iis. is a picture of the struggle between elements which: ehveiounall 


nature ? Some master-minds no dale 
tumults of erowded life, like the. sea- 
mens come: forth unstained ; but Sear ne ‘ sara fom ik ene 
er ich few indeed are gi to bear the heirs of genius 
mpereeeeds rbut, unsoiled, through the battle; and’ pl gerets 
reat oft ane? lingering afar from his:better home Ager Nm 
pa nae y death. Po cpepepereawree 
fi well-bei roan sue seclusion from the world ‘and its ‘interests; ' 
His bai pea she abiding place of the true light. be indeed within et 
pore all others with the tenderest and most. widely 3 
srmpe oe alone from “the of the everlasting hills,’?. ret 
e sto the silence of midnight skies, will he seek the 4 
‘the, ut bint bare their central residence in a far more shajestic®’ 
le. nig end rivers, _ woods, the cathedrals of | 
—these have their part in his pictures sidbut ee 









vane wll at be wl the fof nore 
0 Phase idk a rving se fm 1 


life within, pur, muy of thought and , which mantle 
with their changeful drapery a ote cxteraal creation, coh treat Th Mteggerine 
e receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone. does nature live, 

Let the poet bear into the recesses of woods.and shadowy hills a heart 
full-fraught with the sympathies which will have been fostered. by inter- 
course with his kinds a “covered with the secret i ti 
which joy and sorrow "fail not indelibly to write »—then will the voice of 

every stream respond to him in tones of gladness or melancholy, accordant 
with those of his own soul; and he himself, by the might of feeli 
intensely human, ma breathe the living ving. spirit of the oracle into, 
resounding cavern or the whispering oak, 1 ee 2 se 
Jan.— VoL. XL. NO.CLVI. : 
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his high office, that the insmod rom ie ero the heart ofthe 
mast beled with matras = atin, 
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hare are ry sweet waters cig to flow from the stricken rock. 

he will not seek them Gitegk the gaudy and hurrying masque ae | 
artificial life; he will not be the fet Sampson to make sport for the 
sons and daughters of fashion. Whilst he ae 2 no brotherly communion 
with his kind, he will ever reserve to his nature the power of seff-com- 
munion, silent hours for 


“The harvest of the say 4 
That broods and sleeps on | 

and inviolate retreats in the depths of his angie lone and 
still, upon which only the eye of Heaven shines down-in its hallowed 
serenity. So have those who make us “ heirs of truth and freedom by 
immortal lays,”’ ever preserved the calm intellectual ether in which they 
live and move, from the taint of worldly infection; and it appears the _ 
object of Goethe, in the work before us, 4 make the gifted “gee sadder 
and wiser by the contemplation of one, ‘which, having sold its 

and stooped fram its * privacy of glorious light,” is into 

contact with things essentially of the earth earthy. Dante has 

of what the Italian poets must have learned but too feelingly under their 
— princes—the bitter taste of another’s bread, the weary steps 

sufferin 





which the stairs of another’s house are ascended ; but it is ng 

amore spiritual nature which is here po ed, Would that the 

sat patronage, at the shrine of which the I musé has so often 

her censer, had exposed no severer tasks its votaries coe 

the fashioning of the snow-statue which it raed rom the genius of 
Michael Angelo! The story of Tasso is fraught with yet d eng 
though it is not from the. period of his most agon trials that the 
materials of Goethe’s work are drawn. The poet is here introduced to us 
as a youth at the court of Ferrara; visionary, enth » keenly alive 
to the splendour of the gorgeous world around him, himself 
passionately upon the current of e newly-excited feeling ; a a 
of sudden lights and shadows, of tir Ha ott after idead pecftg 
of exultations and of agonies. Why is it that the being thus Pembibited 
as endowed with all these trembling eapacities for joy and pain, with 
noble aspirations and fervid eloquence, fails to excite a more reverential 
interest, a more tender admiration? He is wanting in dignity, in the 
sustaining consciousness of his own high mission; he has: no city of 
refuge within himself, and thus——— 


Every little living nerve, 
That from bitter words swerve, ° 


has the power to shake his whole soul from its of pes He is 
thus borne down by the cold triumphant worldli courtier 
Antonio, from the collision with whom, and the of 
T'asso’s friends to reconcile natures nes 14 the Sy Sylph and 
of fanciful creations, the conflicting elements of the piece are ¢ 
derived. There are impressive lessons to be drawn from the eon 

tion of these scenes, though, perhaps, it is not quite thus that we 
have wished Aim delineated who oured his spirit over ne ol 
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as a shrivelled scroll before the Ithuriel touch of some generous 
feeling, some high and overshadowing py) ete suddenly aroused from the 
inmost recesees of the folded soul, and striking the electric chain which 

ly connects all ppeey We could have wished that some 
such moment had been introduced by the mighty master. 
of Germany; something to relieve the too continuous impression of 
inherent weakness in the cause of the vanquished; something of o 
transmuting power in the soul of Tasao, to ‘qiesidy the clouds which 
accumulate around it,—to turn them into ‘* contingencies of pomp ”b by 
the interpenetration of its own celestial light. Yet we approach wit 
reverence the work of a noble hand; and, seat entering Gare our task 
of translation, we acknowledge, in humility, the feebleness of all endea- 
vour to pour into the vase of "another language the exquisitely subtle 
spirit of Goethe’s ‘poetry,—to transplant and naturalize the delicate feli- 
cities ‘ns thought and expression hy which this piece is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

The visionary rapture which takes possession of Tasso upon being 
crowned with laurel by the Princess Leonora d’Este, the object of an 
affection which the youthful poet has scarcely yet acknowledged to him- 
self, is thus pourtrayed in one of the earlier scenes :— 

“ Let me then bear the burden of. my bliss 
To some deep grove, that oft hath veil'd my grief ;— 
There let me roam in solitude: no eye 
Shall then recall the triumph undeserved. 
And if some shining biting Selina should give 
ee 


- On its clear mirror to my sight sho 
The form of one who, strangely, b commit 
Seems musing in the blue reflected 
As it streams down through rocks and parted trees,— 
Then will I dream that on the enchanted wave 
I see pictured! 1 will ask, 

Who is the blest departed one ?—the youth 

ha y with his ploslonis wreath ? 
reveal his name mid speak his worth ? 
ve Mop another and another there 

at press Wieenees © held bright communing | 
ar but see the minstrels and the chiefs 

Of the old time on that pit fountain-side 


For evermore insepara 
! Not steel to steel 
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To seek Achilles and his poet flies. 
Might I behold their meeting !" 

But he is a reed shaken with the wind. Antonio reaches the Court 
of Ferrara at this crisis, in all the importance of a successful negociation 
with the Vatican. He strikes down the wing of the poet’s delicate ima- 
gination with the arrows of a careless irony; and Tasso is for a time 
completely dazzled and overpowered by the worldly science of the skilful 
diplomatist. The deeper wisdom of his own simplicity is yet veiled from 
his eyes. Life seems to pass before him, as pourtrayed by the discourse 
of Antonio, like a mighty triumphal procession, in the exulting move- 
ments and clarion sounds of which he alone has no ¢hare; and, at last, 
the forms of beauty peopling his own spiritual world seem to dissolve 
into clouds, even into faint shadows of clouds, before the strong glare of 
the external world, leaving his imagination as a desolate house, whence 
light and music have departed. He thus pours forth, when alone with 
the Princess Leonora, the impressions produced upon him by Antonio’s 
descriptions :— 





They still disturb my heart,— 
Still do they crowd my soul tumultuously,— 
The troubling images of that vast world, 
Which,—living, restless, fearful as it is,— 

Yet, at the bidding of one Master-Mind, 

E’en as commanded by a demi-god, 

Seems to fulfil its course. With eagerness, 
Yea, with a strange delight, my soul drank in 
The strong words of th’ experienced; but, alas! 
The more I listen'd still the more I sank 

In mine own = ;—I seem'd to die away 

As into some faint echo of the rocks,— 

A shadowy sound—a nothing !" 

There is something of a very touching beauty in the character of the 
Princess Leonora d’Este. She does not, indeed, resemble some of the 
lovely beings delineated by Shakspeare—the females “‘ graceful without 
design, and unforeseeing,”’ in whom, even under the pressure of heaviest 
calamity, it is vs to discern the existence of the sunny and gladsome 
nature which would spring up with fawn-like buoyancy, were but the 
crushing weight withdrawn. The spirit of Leonora has been at once 
elevated and subdued by early trial: high thoughts, like messengers from 
heaven, have been its visitants in the solitude of the sick chamber; and, 
looking upon life and creation, as it were, through the softening veil of 
remembered suffering, it has settled into suck majestic loveliness as the 
Italian painters delight to shadow forth on the calm brow of their 
Madonna. Its very tenderness is self-resignation; its inner existence 
serene, yet sad,— a being breathing thoughtful breath.”” She is wor- 
shipped by the poet as his tutelary angel, and her secret affection for him 
might almost become that character. It has all the deep devotedness of 
a woman’s heart, with the still of a seraphic guardian, taking no 
part in the passionate dreams of earthly happiness. She feels his genius 
with a reverential appreciation ; she watches over it with a religious ten- 
derness, for ever in ing to screen its unfolding powers from every 
ruder breath. She rejoices in his presence as a flower filling its cup 
with gladness from the morning light; yet, preferring his well-being to 
all earthly things, she would meekly offer up, for the knowledge of his 
distant happiness, even the fulness of that only and unutterable joy. A 
deep feeling of woman’s lot on earth,—the lot of endurance and of 
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sacrifice,—seems ever present to her soul, and 
in these lines, with which she replies to a wish of Tasso’s for the return 
of the golden age :— 
“ When earth has men to reverence female Acarts, 
To know the treasure of rich Truth and Love, 
Set deep within a high-soul’d woman's breast ;— 
When the remembrance of our summer prime 
Keeps brightly in man’s heart a holy place ;— 
When the keen glance that pierces through so much 
Looks also tenderly through that dim veil 
By Time or Sickness hung ‘round drooping forms ;— 
When the possession, stilling every wish, 
Draws not Desire away to other wealth ;— 
A brighter day-spring then for us may dawn 
Then may te solemnize our golden age.” 

A character thus meditative, affectionate, and self-secluding, would 
naturally be peculiarly sensitive to the secret intimations of coming sor- 
row: forebodings of evil arise in her mind from the antipathy so apparent 
between Tasso and Antonio; and after learning that the cold, keen irony 
of the latter has irritated the poet almost to frenzy, she thus, to her friend 
Leonora de Sanvitale, reproaches herself for not having listened to the 
monitory whispers of her soul :— 

“ Alas! that we so slowly learn to heed 
The secret signs and omens of the breast ! 
An oracle speaks low within our hearts, 
Low, still, yet clear, its prophet voice forewarns 
What to pursue, what shun. 















































Yes, my whole soul misgave me silently 
When he and Tasso met.” 


She admits to her friend the necessity for his departure from Ferrara, 
but thus reverts, with fondly clinging remembrance, to the time when he 
first became known to her :— 


“ Oh! mark’d and singled was the hour when first 
He met mine eye !—Sickness and grief just then 
Had pass'd away; from long, long suffering freed, 
I lifted up my brow, and silently 
Gazed upon life again.—The sunny day, 

The sweet looks of my kindred, made a light 
Of gladness round me, and my freshen'd heart 
Drank the rich healing balm of hope once more. 
Then onward, through the glowing world I dared 
To send my glance, and many a kind bright shape 
There beckon'd from afar. Then first the youth, 
Led by a sister's hand, before me stood, 
And my soul clung to him e’en then, O friend ! 
To cling for ever more. 

Leonora. Lament it not, 
My princess !—to have known heaven's gifted ones 
Is to have gather'd into the full soul 
Inalienable wealth ! 

Princess. Oh! precious things— 
The richly graced, the exquisite, are things 
To fear, to love with trembling !—heautiful 
Is the pure flame when on thy hearth it shines, 
When im the friendly torch it gives thee light, 

How gracious and how calm !—but, once unchained, 
Lo! Ruin sweeps along its fatal path !" 


it 
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She then announces her determination to make the sacrifice of his 
society, in which alone her being seems to find its full completion. 


“ Alas! dear friend, my soul indeed is fix'd— 
Let him !—yet cannot I but feel 
Ev'n now the sadness of long days to come } 
The cold void left me by a lost delight !— 
No more shall sunrise from my opening eye 
Chase his bright image glorified in dreams ; 
Glad Hope to see him shall no longer stir 
With joyous flutterings my scarce-waken'd soul ; 
And vainly, vainly, through yon garden bowers, 
Amidst the dewy shadows, my first look 
Shall seek his form! How blissful was the thought 
With him to share each golden evening's peace ! 
How grew the longing, hour by hour, to read 
His spirit yet more deeply! Day by day 
How my own being, tuned to happiness, 
Gave forth a voice of finer harmony !— 
Now is the twilight gloom around me fallen: 
The festal day, the sun's magnificence, 
All riches of this many-coloured world, 
What are they now ?—dim, soulless, desolate! 
Veiled in the cloud that sinks 0 my heart.— : 
Once was each day a life !—each care was mute, y 
Ev'n the low boding hush'd within the soul, ‘ 
And the smooth waters of a gliding stream, 
Without the rudder's aid, bore lightly on 
Our fairy bark of joy!" 


Her companion endeavours, but in vain, to console her. 


“ Leonora. If the kind words of friendship carinot soothe, 4 
The still sweet influences of this fair world 
Shall win thee back unconsciously to peace. , x 

Princess. Yes, beautiful it is! the glowing world! % 


So many a joy keeps flitting to and fro, 

In all its paths, and ever, ever seems 

One step, but one, removed—till owr fond thirst 
For the still fading fountain, step by step, 
Lures to the grave! so seldom do we find 
What seem'd by Nature moulded for our love, 
And for our bliss endow'd—or #f we find, 

So seldom to our yearning hearts can hold! 
That which once freely made itself our own 
Bursts from us !—that which eagerly we press'd 
We coldly loose! A treasure may be ours, 
Only we know it not, or know, perchance, 
Unconscious of its worth !" 


But the dark clouds are gathering within the spirit of Tasso itself, 
and the devotedness of affection would in vain avert their lightnings by 
the sacrifice of all its own pure enjoyments. In the solitary confinement 
to which the Duke has sentenced him as a punishment for his duel with 
Antonio, his jealous imagination, like that of the self-torturing Rousseau, 
pictures the whole world as arrayed in one conspiracy against him, and 
he doubts even of her truth and gentleness whose watching thoughts 
are all for his welfare—The following passages affectingly mark the pro- 
gress of the dark despondency which finally overwhelms him, though the 
concluding lines of the last are brightened by a ray of those immortal 
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hopés; the light of which we could have desited to recognise more fre+ 
quently in this deeply thoughtful work 


PRESENTIMENT OF HIS RUIN. 
« Alas! too well I feel, too true a voice 
Withiti mie whispers, that the mighty Power 
Which, on sustaini wings of strength and joy, 
Bears up the healthful spirit, will but éast 
Mine to the earth—will rend me utterly !—— 
I must away !" 


ON A FRIEND'S DECLARING HERSELF UNABLE TO RECOGNISE HIM. 
“ Rightly thou speak’st ; I am myself no more, 
And yet in worth not less than I have been. 
Seems this a dark, strange riddle? Yet ‘tis none! 
The gentle moon that gladdens thee by night, 
Thine eye, thy spirit irresistibly 
Winning with beams of love—mark ! how it floats 
Thro’ the day's glare, a pale and powerless cloud ! 
I am O'ercome by the full blaze of noon ; 
Ye know me, and I know myself no more !** 


ON BEING ADVISED TO REFRAIN FROM COMPOSITION. 

** Vainly, too vainly, ‘gainst the power I strive, 
Which, night and day, comes rushing thro’ my soul ! 
Without that pouring forth of thought and song 
My life is life no more! 

ilt thou forbid the silkworm to spin on, 

When hourly; with the labour'd line, he draws 
Nearer to death ?—in vain !—the costly web 
Must from his inmost being still be wrought, 
Till Ke lies wrapt in his consummate shroud. 
Oh! that a gracious God to us may give ° 
The lot of that blest worm !—to spread free wings 
And burst exultingly on brighter life, 
In a new realm of sunshine!’ 

He is at last released, and admitted into the presence of the Princess 
Leonora, to take his leave of her before commencing a distant journey. 
Notwithstanding his previous doubts of her interest in him, he is over- 
come by the pitying tendefness of her manner, and breaks into a strain 
of passionate gratitude and enthusiasm :— 

“ Thou art the same pure angel, as when first 
iy radiance cross'd my path. Forgive, forgive, 
If for a moment, in his blind despair, 
The mortal’s troubled glance hath read thee wrong! 
Once more he knows thee! His expanding soul 
Flows forth to worship thee for evermore, 
And his full heart dissolves in tenderness ! 


Is it false light which draws me on to thee? 
Is it delirium ?—Is it thought inspired, 

And grasping fitst high truth divinely clear? 
Yes! ‘tis ev'n so—the feeling which alone 
Can make me blest on earth !"’ 

The wildness, of his ecstacy at last terrifies his gentle protectress from 
him; he is forsaken by all as a being lost in hopeless delusion, and 
being left alone to the insulting pity of Antonio, his strength of heart is 
utterly subdued ; he passionately bewails his weakness, and even casts 
down his spirit almost in wondering admiration before the calm self- 
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collectedness of his enemy, who himself seems at last almost melted by 
the extremity of the poet’s desolation, as thus poured forth :— 


| *“* Can I then image no high-hearted man , 

Whose pangs and conflicts have surpass'd mine own, 

. That my vex'd soul might win sustaiming power 

q From thoughts of Aim ?—I cannot !—all is lost! 
One thing alone remains—one mournful boon— 
Nature on us, her suffering children, showers 
The gift of tears—the impassion’d cry of grief, 

| When man can bear no more ;—and with my woe, 
With mine above all others, hath been link'd 

Sad music, piercing eloquence, to pour 


hi All, all its fulness forth! To me a God 

? Hath given strong utterance for mine agony, 
1 When others, in their deep despair, are mute! 
: * - * * * 

4 Thou standest calm and still, thou noble man ! 


I seem before thee as the troubled wave ! 
i But oh! be thoughtful !—in thy lofty strength 
i Exult thou not! By nature's might alike 
' That rock was fix'd, that quivering wave was made 
The sensitive of storm! She sends her blasts,— 
) The living water flies—it quakes and swells, 
t And bows down tremblingly with breaking foam ; 
i Yet once that mirror gave the bright sun back 
) In calm transparence—once the gentle stars 
| Lay still upon its undulating breast ! 
Now the sweet peace is gone—the glory now 
Departed from the wave! I know myself 
No more in these dark perils, and no more 
I blush to lose that knowledge. From the bark 
Is wrench'd the rudder, and through all its frame 
The quivering vessel groans. Beneath my feet 
The rocking earth gives way—to thee I cling— 
i 1 grasp thee with mine arms. In wild despair 
1 So doth the struggling sailor clasp the rock 
Whereon he perishes !"" 


And thus = ends this celebrated drama, the catastrophe being 
that of the spiritual wreck within, unmingled with the terrors drawn 
from outward circumstances and change. The majestic lines in which 
Byron has embodied the thoughts of the captive Tasso will form a fine 
contrast and relief to the music.of despair with which Goethe’s work is 
closed ;— 
; * All this hath somewhat worn me, and may wear, 
' But must be borne. I stoop not to despair, 

For I have battled with mine agony, 
| And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall ; 

i) And freed the holy sepulchre from thrall ; 
And revell'd among men and things divine, 
And pour'd my spirit over Palestine, 

> In honour of the sacred war for Him, 
The God who was on earth and is in heaven ; 
) For He hath strengthen'd me in heart and limb. 
. That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 
it I have employ'd my penance to record 
i How Salem's shrine was won, and how adored.” 
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SKETCHES OF IRISH FOOLS. 
BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 


TrELAND has the reputation of having produced a great number of 
shrewd fellows, and occasionally a knave or two. I can vouch for the 
quantity of fools to which it gives birth, or at least used to do in my 
boyish days, and the good old times before me. I do not mean those 
ninnies, who, believing well of human nature, trust to those whom they 
have served, and are deceived the more deeply in proportion to their con- 
fidence and kindness ; nor yet those swaggering, rollicking, foolish fellows 
who get drunk and swear,— 

** Who kiss the girls and coax them, 

And spend their money free ;" 
and thus end by ruining themselves, as they had previously ruined 
others; but those lamentable abortions of intellect, by courtesy called 
“* innocents ” or “ naturals,” but in plain speaking designated “ born 
idiots,” varying in degree, from the slavering baby, propped in a rush- 
bottomed chair, to the aged and mind-palsied object, stretched on straw 
by the road-side, to disgust and pain the traveller—to fill his eyes and 
drain his pockets. 

The extreme diversity of shades in Irish character is not more re- 
markable than the wild harmony with which they blend together. 
Almost every individual is made up of contradictions, or at least of con- 
trasts. The joy of an Irishman has always a dash of melancholy in it ; 
and there is a rainbow even in his most clouded sky. 

It is incontestable that Ireland is more fertile than any other country 
in what is generally called folly; folly in all its Proteus forms, but 
specially of that humiliating sort I have just alluded to. I am almost 
inclined to think that it is quite a matter of chance whether any given 
Irish infant turn out a wise or a foolish man. And in the majority of 
adults itis hard to say to which category they belong. They, almost 
without exception, seem to hover through life between the two attrac- 
tions; and in nine cases out of ten a feather would turn the beam. It 
is this uncertainty which gives such a racy flavour to Irish humour, and 
such picturesqueness to Irish conduct. Other nations scarcely know how 
to estimate us. Our fools perpetually say the shrewdest things; our 
wise men constantly do the most foolish. 

And is it then, really, I have often asked myself, that the quickness 
of intellect, which is admitted to distinguish the mass of my country- 
men, is but a chance item in the balance-sheet of the national character, 
and that, due allowances for shades of difference being made, and the pro- 
portions between sense and nonsense fairly struck, it is even doubtful which 
ought to be held predominant? Is the boundary between intellect and 
idiotism so narrow ? Is it a mere accident of cerebral formation that 
makes one man an orator and another an “ innocent?” Of what is 
* Irish eloquence’? and “ Irish wit”? compounded? And how are we 
to draw the line between them on one hand, and bombast and ribaldry on 
the other? Does the reputation of our bold-voiced demagogues and 
spirit-stirring speakers in Parliament hang on the simple thread of a 
phrenological subdivision? May Dryden’s couplet— 

** Great wit is sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide "— 
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be ially applied te Irishmen? and must we be content to prove a 
to the truism of an old Latin writer, that “ scholars are the 
most foolish men in the world ?”’ 

I will not attempt to unravel the metaphysical thread I have been 
here insensibly weaving for myself; but will at once burst through the 
web, though it be of my own spinning, and return to the major of my 
essay, if I must not call it my argument. 

In the whole neighbourhood of my early life there was scarcely a gen- 
tleman’s house that had not attached to it a semi-intelligent, half-witted 
omadthaun, who was the knife-cleaner, yard-sweeper, cow-caller, pig- 
feeder—the servant of the servants, the link between the men and beasts 
of the establishment. These beings did not hold their tenures, like the 
court-jesters of former days, by forcing jokes for the amusement of those 
who should have been their betters ; or by pandering to the licentious- 
ness of those whose knavery was in a direct ratio with their folly ;—but 
merely by doing the dirty work of the house, not the court; and some- 
times, perhaps, being the medium of a ys intercourse between the 
butler and the cook, or other friends and /oveyers, as the ease might be. 
They always fed on the leavings of the kitchen-table, slept in an out-house, 
went bare-legged and bare-headed ; and whether young, old, or middle- 
aged, were respectively called ‘‘ the b’y.’? Of all those boys whom I ean 
now call to memory, I scarcely recollect an exception that exceeded five 
feet m height, or that had not flaxen-coloured hair, and light-blue eyes. 
I now speak of the “ born ’’ animals, who “ wore motley in their brain,” 
by some unfathomable secret of nature. Those who gained enrolment 
into the corps by the palpable agencies of whiskey, shillelah, or love - 
powders, were of all sizes and complexions. 

It was curious to mark the accuracy with which the poor stunted 
omadthauns did the duties of their respective stations. These were 
limited, no doubt; but they required the certain exercise of faculties, 
the exact definition of which I leave to those more deeply learned in 
* discourse of reason.’’ The tiirnspit could tell to a minute when the 
joint was properly roasted ; the cow-boy knew to a nicety the moment 
for milking; the somewhat higher grade of being intrusted with the 
letter-bag never missed the mail as it passed the avenue-gate, or was 
after time at the post-office in the village, to which he cut across through 
bog and brake, by twists and turnings that would have puzzled the 
very hares he used to kick tp from their forms as he scudded along. 

t have heard of affecting instances of poy bs these poor creatures. 
A wealthy and better sort of farmer was for three days missing in the 
ruthless times that succeeded the Rebellion of 1798. Mat, his half- 
witted cow-boy, or, more technically speaking, “‘ the b’y,”’ had been 
missing at the same time, and was absurdly suspected of having made 
away with his master. But, on the fourth morning of the search, the 

r omadthaun was found stretched beside the farmer’s murdered body, 
in a lonely island in the bog of Allan, actually dying of starvation from 
his long watch by the corpse, which he would not quit, from the moment 
he stumbled on it in one of his wanderings, and did not attempt to re- 
move, from excessive sorrow acting on want of sense. 

The strong sentiment of filial attachment evinced by beings of the 
very lowest grade in the scale of intellect, is a puzzling fact for physio- 
logists, and goes far to prove that Locke’s “ sheet of white paper ”’ bears, 
after all, an instinctive though vapoury water-mark of natural affection. 
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Several touching instances of this kind aré stfong in my memory. 

An idiot in our neighbourhood, who bore the curious cognomen of 
‘** Godsham,”’ having, in oné of the deadly visitations of “‘ the faver,’’ 
lost his mother, by whom he had been reared in all the bleak indul- 
gences of beggary, carried to her narrow bed, on every day for many 
months after her death, his snatched and scanty meal, and, dividing it 
into equal parts; made holes in the turf, and obtruded the food into 
them, that she might, as when living, partake of his repast.- I have 
seen him, when the rain poured down in torrents, strip off his coat to 
cover the grave, and have heard him address the most affectionate com- 
plaints to her, whom he supposed to be listening to them, for her obsti- 
nacy in not speaking to him. The sublime arid the ridiculous had here 
no step between them. 

* Arrah, then, motber dear, why won’t you come back home wid nie 
agin? Why, then, sure the divil is busy wid-you, to be lying out here, 
ketching your death of could in the open air! It’s yourself that used 
not to be such an ould runt of a fool; whatever’s comed over you of 
late? Arrah! swop a word wid me, mother jew’), if it’s only to call me 
i ‘ madthaun,’ as you used to do; and more shame for you; when I’m 
a nate, clane, sinsible b’y. Here’s a pincli of snuff I’ve brought you, 
any how, and a drop o’ the crathur this could evening, and much good 
may it do you wid it, mother avich!” 

And as he spoke he made holes at the head of the mound, putting in 
the snuff and pouring the whisky from his little phial into that part 
where he judged the face to be; and, though much addicted to that 
treacherous comforter of the wretched and the poor, he would not even 
taste what he had appropriated to his mother, while all his plaints, 
lamentations, and reproaches were thus poured into “ the cold, dull ear 
of death.” 

One of the incidents which made the liveliest impression on my mind, 
im the transactions of the period of blood and flame just now alluded to, 
had relation to the fate of another idiot boy, in the close neighbourhood 
of our residence, not far from the foot of Catbery Hill, and on the edge 
of the before-named and celebrated bog of Allan: Almost close to a 
litle shrubbery which skirted the lawn, on the side next the road lead- 
ing from Edenderry to Carbery; was the cabin of the widow Henessey, 
a wretched, bed-ridden woman, whose sole subsistence was the charity 
of her neighbours, and whose sole comfort was the more than filial 
attachment of her only child Larry, who, from his cradle up, had never 
been a day out of her sight; and rarely an hour in any one day from her 
side. Her décrepitude and his idiotism were the bonds of a union, 
stronger than which never bound mother and son together. He cleaved 
to her, because nature whispered him to do so; and she believed her 
poor idiot boy a being favoured by Heaven, inasmuch as he could do no 
sin, and was therefore doomed to be saved. Her food was always 
served to her by Larry, and all the domestic offices of the hovel were 
performed by him. She, in her turn, kept together his tattered ygar- 
ments by the work of her feeble fingers, and talked to him in a way 
that he alone could comprehend, and replied to his imperfect jargon, 
intelligible only to her. Pe used, in fine weather, to sit silently at 
the cabin door, with a caubeen between his knees, to receive the chance 
offerings of the passers-by ; while the widow, from her trackle-bed, 
placed just within the threshold, poured forth an eloquent strain of beg- 
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ging-and benediction for “ a lone, infortn’te, crippled crathur iv a 
woman, an’ her fatherless and motherless orphan, the naat’hral that’s to 
the fore; an’ the Lord reward the good Chnsthins this blessed day, an’ 
keep thim and theirs from rheumatiz an’ innocence, an’ sind them to 
glory. Amin!” 

In this way these forlorn beings picked up a good deal of money ; and 
little of it being spent, in consequence of the supplies of food and fuel 
from the neighbourmg gentry and the kind-hearted villagers of Kisha- 
wina, hard by, an actual store of coin was gathered, and deposited in a 
hole, rooted in a corner of the cabin, by the mother’s directions and the 
mechanical obedience of the son, On this hole, which was covered over 
by the united cunning of avarice and folly, the old woman’s eyes kept 
almost constant watch. When she slept, her ears did sentinel’s duty, for 
they were so acute that the scratching of a mouse, or “ the death-tick ”’ 
of the big black spider in the roof, was enough to rouse her up. Larry, 
with wandering mind and less finely-constructed organs, forgot the trea- 
sure as fast as he added to the heap and closed in the cavity; yet he 
never was known to straggle twenty yards from the cabin, or out of his 
mother’s call. His only amusement was the luxury of sunning himself 
at the foot of the high elder bushes that lined the road beside the cabin; 
and many a time I have peeped at his lank, diminutive figure, as he lay 
stretched on the bank, gazing vaguely up into the mysteries of the sky. 

This was about the beginning of the Rebellion, the first marked event 
that made any impression on my memory, or at least effacing, by its 
greater weight, the faint traces of inferior circumstances. The battle 
of Clonard, as was called the attack and defence of a single house, was 
the first attempt of the rebels. The more successful surprise of Pro- 
sperous, and the burning of the barrack, with all its little garrison, came 
next: then the battle of Carbery, where the rebels were beaten, and 
which became famous from being the scene of an event (the strangula- 
tion of a prisoner dragged along by a rope thrown over the captor’s 
shoulder) that gave to a certain Lieutenant Hepenstal the soubriquet 
of ** Hemp-and-Stall, or the Walking Gallows.”” On the memorable 
night of that affair, our whole family were roused up to peep through 
the loop-holes of the strongly-barricadoed windows, and see, by the 
light of moon or stars (I forget which), the straggling march of the 
insurgents through the lawn, as they passed silently on to the scene of 
action. 

The rattling volleys of musketry and the shouts of the rebels, as the 
assault on the village and charter-house of Carbery went on, were dis- 
tinctly heard at our dwelling. The firing lasted a long time; but was 
ended by the total discomfiture of the rebels, who were surprised and 
taken in flank by a strong detachment of military, who hurried, on the 
first alarm, from Edenderry, three miles distant, and decided the affair. 
There was considerable slaughter at the conflict. The old adage— 


* When Carbery Church turns its back on the hill, 
‘Tis blood will be turning the wheel of the mill,"— 


was verified (at least so the inhabitants thought) on this occasion. The 
handsome church, just then finished on the hill-side, faced the village, 
contrary to the position of the old edifice ; and, on the morning after 
the battle, it was said that the blood which poured down the street 
actually flowed into the mill-stream, and set the wheel a-going. 

As morning began to dawn, the broken and defeated rebels fled on all 
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sides across the country, pursued by the cavalry, and cut down without 
mercy or remorse. Some brave hearts still held firm their weapons, 
and made a hopeless fight against their assailants ; others baffled them 
by active leaps into copse-wood and gardens. The great mass of run- 
aways threw aside every impediment—pikes, guns, coats, shoes—and 
fled towards that sure, and not distant refuge—the bog, which stretched 
far and wide at the rear of our farm. Several crawling, wounded 
wretches dropped by the road-side ; others found temporary safety in 
the neighbouring cabins, abandoned by their inhabitants, either to aid 
the business of the previous night, or in fear of its results. 

After such a lapse of time, names and titles are indistinct in my me- 
mory. I cannot state the regiments that distinguished themselves on 
this and similar occasions in our neighbourhood, which was the first 
crater where the volcano of revolt burst out. <A couple of dragoon regi- 
ments are mixed up together in. my recollection, associated with the 
fears and curses of the peasantry; and it was a detachment from one of 
those that swept down from the side of ere Hill that morning, 
dashed through the adjacent low grounds, tore along the road before- 
mentioned, and scattered through the fields and shrubberies that sur- 
rounded our residence. 

At the earliest sounds of the horses galloping, the widow Henessey, 
always on the alert for the chances of the road, roused up Larry, who 
had slept the deep sleep of idiotey during the whole of the night-alarms 
which she had so acutely listened to, without knowing their direction or 
extent. In a few minutes he sat at his usual post, on a low stool before 
the cabin door, gazing vacantly towards the ivy-covered ruins of Carbery 
Castle, unmoved by the warlike clatter, and holding forth his leafless 
caubeen, which was never again to catch the blessed dew of charity, or 
cover the brainless head of the idiot boy. Just as the old woman began 
to vociferate her usual chant, she was suddenly stopped by the sight of 
a man covered with blood, (which streamed and spouted from various 
wounds,) who, running for his life, rushed against poor Larry, overset 
him in the doorway, and threw himself upon the bed beside the crippled 
crone, crying out, with hoarse and choking voice, for shelter and protec- 
tion. The old woman screamed aloud, and the idiot, in the instinct of 
filial alarm, sprang up and hastened towards her. Doubly terrified in 
the two tenderest points of her feelings, and wholly forgetting her per- 
sonal affright, she muttered something to Larry, which he understood 
and obeyed, by hurrying to the money-hole in the corner, squatting down 
before it, and dragging his patched and piebald covering completely over 
him. 

In a moment more the hovel was thronged with dragoons, who, dis- 
mounting at the door, pursued their prey, and half-a-dozen broadswords 
soon clashed and crossed over and in the poor rebel’s body. The wretched 
woman shared his fate; a random stab struck her near the heart. She 
had just strength enough to yell forth the name of her boy ere she ex- 
pired. One of the dragoons, on entering the hovel, had heard the 
mother’s imperfect exclamation, and seen the idiot hide himself in the 
corner. In a moment he was dragged to light: the reeking blades 
thirsted for more blood ; their wearers (let us hope) could not distin- 
guish between right and wrong, reason or folly. Poor Larry answered 
the imprecations of his captors by some gibbering sounds, which none 
then living could interpret, and he was literally cut iu pieces in front of 
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his hovel, and his om remains thrown into the ditch where he had 


used to lie for so many hours of breathing inanity. 

A painful contrast to these last instances was furnished in the person 
of a poor girl, who was not only hideous in face and deformed in person, 
but who Fad the misfortune of being a cripple and an idiot. The 
affection of her unhappy parents for this girl, their only child, was 
unbounded, and, strange to say, it excited no feeling in her but an 
inveterate, and may we hot say an unnatural, dislike, which was 
manifested on every possible occasion, Various were the pilgrimages 
undertaken by the father and mother to every holy well, or site of 
sanctity within many miles round, and as various were the penances 
imposed on themselves, in the hope of propitiating the saints to grant 
health and reason to their idiot daughter. They have been -known to 
walk miles with peas in their shoes, (an ingenious and not uncommon 
mode of “ mortifying ”’ the so/es of Irish sinners,) nay, they have gone 
barefooted over the most flinty roads, and traversed, on their bare knees, 
every stream to which miraculous properties were attributed, repeating 
various forms of incantations, in favour of the not-altogether senseless 
but cruelly insensible object who stood by, mocking with bitter taunts, 
and venting sarcasms on the luckless authors of her being. After each 
unsuccessful pilgrimage, she used to address them in some such as the 
following terms :-— 

* Arrah! how are ye now, after all your kneeling and praying? Jist 
look at me then, amn’t I much the betther for all the bother and blarny ? 
Amn’t I a beauty, here to the fore? Yiz, faith and troth, I’m that same, 
and mighty sinsible too, into the bargain, foreby yiz don’t think it. 
Arn’t yiz proud to have sitch an iligant daughther ? what a pity yiz 
hadn't twins of me / why then bad luck to yiz for your pains, you ould 
fools, for it isn’t one of ye, but a pair that’s in it; whin, if ye were good 
for any thing, ye’d throw me into the first well or ditch, instid of taking 
me round the country for a show.’ 

Returning one evening from a pilgrimage to the holy well of Tub- 
berara, (the exact locality is of small matter to the English reader) the 
father and mother bore her by turns, rolled in a cloak on their backs; 
and being wearied with their miserable burthen, they placed her for a 
moment on the parapet of a bridge over which they were passing. She 
by degrees most cunningly disengaged herself from the grasp of the 
father, who was leaning his back against the bridge, and threw herself 
into the river, screaming out, with a fiend-like grin, * Arrah! what’ll 
yiz do for a daughter now |” The murderous water bubbling with her 
suffocating laugh, when carried down by the current, she sank to rise no 
more, and left her inconsolable parents, to bewail for many a day the 
loss of their ‘* blessed innocent natharal,”’ Never did this poor couple 
cease lamenting her. They treasured her ragged wardrobe as precious 
relics; and even her bitter taunts and reproaches were repeated, as 
proofs of ™ how cufe and sinsible poor Avity was, for sure all she used 
to say was thrue enough for her, God rist her soul !”’ 


But my recollections are not wr ne so much turned to female 
** innocence”’ as to male idiotcy ; I shall therefore cite but one more 


reminiscence of the former nature, and one for which I am happy not to 
know any Nel. 

A female idiot, whose personal beauty attracted some brute in the 
shape of man, who took advantage of her situation and rendered her @ 
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mother, was so passionately attached to her infant that no force or 
entreaties could separate her from it even for a moment, She was 


- totally ignorant of the person of her betrayer, but from the hour of the 


birth of her child, a marked dread and abhorrence of the whole male 
race was visible in her conduct. She would wander into the fields, and 
cull wild flowers, with which she used to cover the child, and then nearly 
devour it with kisses, talk to it, press it to her heart, and weep over it, 
when the cold or rain incommoded it. Her gentleness in touching it, 
modulating her voice almost to a whisper, when addressing it, and her 
agony when it cried, proved that all the maternal feelings existed in the 
greatest force in the heart of this poor idiot. The infant lived only a 
few months, and the mother for many days after its death believed that 
it slept, nor could the putrid corpse be removed from her breast but by 
force. Her frantic cries were appalling, She refused food or consolation, 
and lingered a fortnight, still repeating “My baby, my baby!’ when 
death relieved her from a life no longer supportable, Hear this, ye 
mothers, who callously consign your offspring to hirelings, and say 
whether reason and civilization increase or weaken the force of maternal 
affection. | 

And now, in illustration of the beautiful lines on Irish character, by 
Treland’s best poet—I need not quote his name, and I grieve to say that 
I forget the verses—let us, “like the bird that sings in the sunshine, 
shaking the cold shower from its wings,’ turn from this sad strain of 
recollection into one of a less painful kind, 

The housekeeper of the parish priest had a son, who was one of these 
debatable examples of semi-rationality. His head never had room for 
more than one idea at a time; nor could his memory well retain more 
than one sentence, and that a short one, and he found éven that of very 
difficult utterance. He was, nevertheless, frequently employed by his 
mother to go on errands. She was one day making hog’s puddings ; and 
wanting pepper and allspice to season the ingredients, she desired her 
son to go to the grocer’s, in the neighbouring village, and bring her back 
a supply of both. ‘* Be sure you don’t forget,’’ said she; and not being 
skilled in calligraphy, she had no means left for security but to make him 
repeat the words over and over again, and to desire him to continue to 
do so unceasingly until he arrived at the grocer’s, Poor Thady 
accordingly set off, at a brisk trot, repeating to himself, as he went 
along, “ pepper and allspice—pepper and allspice—pepper and allspice,”’ 
until, having overlooked a stone which lay in his path, he tripped against 
it, lost his equilibrium, and measured his length on the ground, He 
arose in a minute; but the shock had been enough to dislodge the 
recollection of his commission. Scratching his head, he tried to recall 
the words; but there was no*clue to the dark and dismal labyrinth 
within. Every thing there was at random: but a shake of the mental 
kaleidoscope brought a new formation to life, and “ pitch and rosin”? 
were the two words that suggested themselves. These he continued to 
repeat as industriously as he had done the others, until he entered the 
grocer’s shop, where he muttered, by way of explanation, ‘‘ Mammy— 
hog’s pudding—pitch and rosin.’”? The grocer, with marvellous percep- 
tion for matter-of-fact, and knowing the freaks of poor Thady’s fancy, 
guessed what he wanted, and sent back the articles at haphazard. In 
a short time after, the priest’s shepherd was about to mark his fl 
flock, and he desired Thady to go to the same shop, in search of piteh and 
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rosin for the operation. And sure enough Thady trotted off, repeating 
the two words, until, having met a person who detained him a moment 
on the road in conversation, he, of course, forgot them ; and, by the occult 
trickeries of idiot association, he now began repeating “ pepper and 
allspice—pepper and allspice,” which he demanded at the shop, in 
conjunction with some imperfect mention of the priest’s sheep. And here 
again his mistake was rectified by the intelligent shopman, who sent 
back the requisite materials; but so completely was the confusion of 
hogs and sheep established in poor Thady’s cranium, that from that day 
he could never comprehend the distinction between black puddings and 
mutton chops. 

An idea prevails in Ireland that the real swinish multitude, like many 
of their too-resembling biped brethren, by analogy so called, are much 
benefited by immersion in the sea; and when “the salt water,” as it is 
poetically called in our country, cannot be conveniently reached, the 
river is held to be “ convanient.’’? The pigs of the priest aforesaid were 
one day driven forth by the housekeeper, faithfully assisted by Thady, 
and, albeit unwilling to encounter the liquid element, were, nolentes 
volentes, driven into the gently-flowing Barrow. But one of the most 
rotund and sleek was selected by Madame Mére as a fit sacrifice to her 
cupidity, and she ordered Thady to keep its head under water, until 
suffocation ensued, telling him it was to make the pig sleep. In a short 
time after, Thady entered a cottage by the river’s bank, and the good wife, 
having to prepare her husband’s dinner, requested Thady to rock the 
cradle of her crying child. He obeyed her orders for some time, but 
finding the urchin inconveniently insomnolent, he ran to the mother, 
and, by a mixture of words and signs, contrived to tell her that he knew 
of a certain mode of making it quiet, which was to dip it in the river, 
and hold its head under water; and, added he, with a knowing wink, 
** Salt it and eat it—salt it and eat it—like mammy and me—mammy 
and me—with the priest’s pig—with the priest’s pig.” This led toa 
discovery of the trick and the theft practised by the housekeeper, who 
was in consequence discharged from the Priory, and who, ever after, 
declared “‘ there was no one so ’cute as a fool.”’ 

The frequent recurrence of such horrors as I alluded to in the case of 
Larry Henessey, made country residences, in the part of Leinster 
where the rebellion raged, quite untenable, except as literal garrisons. 
The district became desolate ; smoking walls and blazing haggards were 
almost the only evidence of the late hospitable and happy homes from 
which many families were driven. Nearly the whole of the gentry, 
great and small, fled to the towns. We, like the rest, took refuge in one 
of those crowded and comfortless depositaries of “ suffering loyalty.” 
But, however irksome the removal might be to the seniors of families, 
the younger branches found ample consolation in the variety afforded by 
the change. The eternal parades, patrols, and alarms of regulars, 
militia, and yeomanry ; the buzz, the bustle, and the idleness were ample 
recompense to children for privations so atoned for. 

The first thing that struck my attention in our place of refuge and 
future residence, was the amazing disproportion of the evident fools to 
the questionable quantity of rational beings, composing the population. 
The symptoms of the first were positive; the latter were but proble- 
matical; but I forget exactly the conclusion drawn on that occasion by 
my childish logic, I was amazingly pleased with those town-fools—they 
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were such funny fellows. There was little of the utter “ innocency”’ 
about them which was so drearily amusing in unfortunate Larry 
Henessey and his like. These beings had, besides the vacant. air 
common to the whole genus, a peculiar tinge of quaint cunning, moreor 
less displayed, which marked them of a species quite distinct. They all 
appeared to have an object in view, and that appeared to be gain. I 
made an actual study of several of those individuals for several years, 
without being conscious that I was studying, and little thinking 1t was 
but an indication of my favourite natural pursuit—puzzling myself with 
that insolvable enigma, the human mind. 

The fools of a country town are widely different from the pastoral 
idiots of the mere champaign. Even the domestic omadthauns of “‘. the 
hall,’’ or “ the park,’’ or “ the lodge,” formerly spoken: of, had a single- 
ness of character, if we may call it so, that marked them to be truly 
genuine unsophisticated asses. But the very instinct which leads a fool 
to live in a town proves him to be tainted with the corruption of good 
sense ; not one of the “innocents”? could breathe in the atmosphere ofa 
city. Who ever saw a genuine fool within the bills of mortality? 
Civilization is the very Herod of our days. There was a queer look, a 
half-open leer, a glance of business, about all the creatures I now treat of, 
which seemed to say, as plainly as the exquisite animal of ‘* The Twelfth 
Night,” “ Well, God gives them wisdom that have it ; and those that are 
fools, let them use their talents !’? And when their object was gained, 
when the piece of money fell into the ready palm, and they turned away 
with a grin, or a stare, or a scowl, of downright covetousness, eve 
feature seemed to express, “‘ Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty—ted/ 
I come again !”? 

Chief among the crowd of these beings were some half-dozen, who 
bore the following names and titles :—Brodigan the Pump-borer, Copper- 
nosed Jack, Dancing Deuny, Bill Woods, John King, and Paddy Puss, 

The first of these was a fellow who had his leg broken, and his skull 
cracked, in a row with the faction of the Tuomys, when a young man, 
and who carried lameness and that spurious sort of idiotcy I have endea- 
voured to describe, far into middle life, at which stage of his existence L 
first saw him. He was an awful object to look at—squalid, hairy, and 
wild, with a vacant gaze of desperation, as if the memory of the fight 
still haunted, like a spectre, the ruins of the mind it had destroyed. He 
did nothing from morn till night but swagger up and down the middle 
of the street, throwing his curved leg out as if in defiance, growling and 
cursing, and brandishing a blackthorn stick over his head with one hand, 
while with the other he swept up the ragged tail of the loose great-coat 
which floated round him—his only rational words being, “ Five pound 
fora Tuomy! Tin pound for a Tuomy! Brodigan a boo! Whoop !’’ 
Every penny he received was immediately expended in whiskey; bu 
the great quantity he drank seemed to do him neither good nor harm. 

Hlow Copper-nosed Jack acquired his nick-name I really do not know, 
The particular feature in question was an eagle-beak, and the eyes above 
it were of a glassy consistency, but they had no need to be transparent, 
_ as there was nothing to be seen within them. This was a biped of most 
extraordinary activity, a harmless fellow, who either had no more lungs 
than a fish, or as much as would have filled a church organ—for he 
would set off at full speed for Dublin, of a summer’s morning, with a 
letter that required haste, and, beating the mail to the capital, (thirty- 
Jan.—vol. XL. NO. CLVII, Cc 
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two Irish miles,) bring back the answer the same night. This activity and 
industry showed nothing of absolute folly to a common observer ; but a 
keen one could see it to be plainly such, when he marked poor Jack’s 
fellow-fools thrive even better than he did,in the ample indulgence of sloth. 

Dancing Denny was a mere automaton, who comprehended but one 
word besides his own name; and if it were not spoken beside it, even that, 

haps, would have been beyond his capacity. “ Dance, Dinny!’’ was all 

is best friends ever said to him. And no sooner were the words said, 
than away he went, like a puppet on wires, but less naturally, pattering 
in the same spot with his splay feet, frowning at you all the while from 
a bushy pair of white eyebrows, and matted hair, falling thick over his 
face. His countenance never changed from its lubberly inexpressive- 
ness. He held one hand out for the money. He would dance (as it was 
called) till he dropped, ever until he felt the coin on his palm. Then, 
“ like Mimosa at the touch of mortality,’ he shrank into himself, 
wheeled away, and went off in whatever direction chance pointed to, till 
some fresh amateur called out “ Dance, Dinny!”’ when he began again, 
and so worked away from dawn till dusk, nourished on whatever scraps 
were offered him, and going off to his father and mother, who lived in 
a cabin by the river’s side, and who, drinking whiskey to the whole 
amount of Denny’s receipts, drove him adrift again in the morning, to 
earn his title to the next night’s lodging. \ 

Bill Woods was certainly intended by Nature for a hero, He was a 
perfect block in point of feeling. All his tastes were military, and he 
delighted in destruction. He was of a good size, had tolerable features, 
and would have been good-looking, but for his air of folly. His teeth 
were brilliantly white ; but his most disagreeable peculiarity was an 
everlasting chuckle and simper, which would have been an absolute grin, 
had he had understanding enough to enjoy a laugh. He had an unde- 
finable look of feline cruelty—an air of human mousing, if it may be so 
expressed ; was constant in his attendance on all the picketings, flog- 
gings, and executions that took place. He always marched at the head 
of the yeomanry corps, dressed in a tattered military suit, with an old 
cocked hat, streaming with faded orange ribbons, a huge cavalry sabre in 
his hand, and the iron scabbard trailing along the pavement beside him. 
I have been told that wretches whose torture he witnessed have de- 
clared that “they could bear the cat-o’-nine-tails better nor Bill 
Woods’s grin ;”’—and I can understand the feeling. 

But that living libel upon mirth or — was destined to a scene 
of more revolting exhibition. With a hideous violation of all decency, 
which I hope could find no parallel out of Ireland, or even there, 
except in those degrading days, which, for the honour of human nature, 
are gone by, Bill Woods, the fool, was avtually appointed to the oflice 
of hangman, in a neighbouring county town. Public feeling, however, 
could not stand the outrage of this miserable being performing openly 
the last offices to the victims of offended law and gross misgovernment ; 
and, in the way usual in Ireland when the executioner needs conceal- 
ment, Bill Woods was enveloped in a blanket whenever he appeared on 
the scaffold. Two holes for seeing and one for breathing were cut in | 
this covering; and I can well imagine the horror excited in the dying 
men, by the sight of those twinkling eyes and that simpering mouth, 
while his senseless chuckle mixed with their death-prayer, as if some 
fiend was mowing and chattering, in mockery of their agony. 
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Paddy Puss was a loathsome excrescence of nature. The wise pur- 
poses which gave him birth and allowed him to exist to old age, are 
far beyond my scrutiny or conjecture. He was aged when I saw him 
first; but his thick flaxen hair looked like boyhood. He had no sense 
to thin, nor no sorrow to blanch it. He was, nevertheless, as miserable 
in appearance as if he had understood and felt for his degradation. He 
seemed to have an instinct of filth in him. He preferred wallowing on 
a dunghill to sleeping on clean straw. If the parish beadle had not 
forced him to keep a rope well tied round his middle, the bundle of 
that covered him would have many a time walked a | He had a huge 
head and face, and a perpetual swelling on one side of it. He con- 
stantly muttered some unspeakable sounds from his twisted mouth; and 
shuffled along sideways from house to house, mumbling a demand for 
alms—an awful monument of human possibilities. 

The many instances of that mixture of madness and folly depending 
on the influence of drink, and to be judged of by the phases of the 
whisky-bottle, cannot be noticed legitimately here. These natural 
offsprings of Irish excess would fill a large volume of detail. How I 
could increase and multiply these, from the recollections of my own 
experience! From Brennan, the house-painter and poet, who used to 
reel about as the draggle-tailed blackguards pursued him, volleying forth 
with a hoarse laugh, such couplets as— 

Rin, ye spalpeens! or ‘tis Brinnin ‘ll scather ye, 

An larn ye the differ ‘twixt ‘salt and batthery ! 
down to Sam Long, the slater, a /ineal descehdant from one of Crom- 
well’s trumpeters, (most of the intervening ancestors having been 
hanged, ) who roared at times through the streets, in the red-hot fervour 
of Orangism, “ A Papish! a Papish! my hod and trowel for a Papish! 
Let me teer him an’ ait him! an bile him, an brile him! a Papish, that 
I may swally him, body an’ bones !” 

I trust, however, that the great measure of national wisdom which has 
passed, and a rational adaptation of the poor-laws, with the establish- 
ment of houses of refuge for the truly desolate, will in time relieve 
Ireland from such disgusting evidences of bigotry and idiotcy. 

Poor John King, whom I have reserved for the last of these sketches, 
because I think his portrait may form a relief to the others, was the 
most amiable, and, I may say, the most interesting of fools. He was a 
young man of middle size, regular features, and dark complexion; and 
the expression of his countenance was so unequivocally good, that he 
won one’s pity and sympathy at once. The glazed look of timid kind- 
liness, which his face always wore, seemed to have been, as it were, 
frozen on it by some sudden chill, that had fixed, but could. not ruffle 
the sentiment it had stolen on by surprise. Poor John King’s story 
was a sad and painful one. Many persons used to take a pleasure in 
leading him on to tell it himself. This used to be done by a regular 
train of questions put by rule, and answered by rote: and, when J call 
to mind the unmoved listlessness with which he performed his part of 
the colloquy, I am satisfied there was no wanton sporting with sensibi- 
lity in putting him on this trial. He repeated his oft-rehearsed task 
as coldly as a trained witness, pocketed the donation of the curious or 
the charitable, without another word— and walked away.* 





* His story was told, under the title of “The Love Draught,” in the “ Lite 
Souvenir” for 1830, ii 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY *. 


NO. ¥. 


Towarps the end of the season of 1825 came Signor Velluti. The 
remembrance of this species of voice was all but extinct: the natural 
abhorrence of the practice had been enforced by the silent prohibition 
from the King’s Theatre of all such for nearly thirty years. The daily 
press (the * Times”? newspaper especially) attacked the individual no 
less than the thing itself with an almost ruffian ferocity, The experi- 
ment was, therefore, doubly hazardous, But possibly the very fury of 
the attack favoured the actor. He came, and he overcame; and he 
deserved his victory, both for his private and public merits f. 





* Continued from p. 192, No. CLVI. 

+ Velluti was guided by a high and honourable spirit. He was every inch a 

ntleman, and he stood upon his reputation with a loftiness which, though in some 
instances it bordered upon the ridiculous, proceeded, nevertheless, from a noble 
emulation of greatness, and, we may add, of goodness. He had, no doubt, been 
spoiled, in a degree, by excessive adulation, The following anecdotes will illus- 
trate his character, and we pledge ourselves for their truth :— 

On the night of his first appearance, it must be owned, he stood a perilous 
chance. Previous to the rising of the curtain, the manager requested Mr. 
to go and offer him the best encouragement he could. Mr. went, de- 
scanted upon the generosity of an English andience, upon Velluti’s claims and 
reputation, and the merits of * 11 Crociato.” He assured the soprano that nothing 
could be more foreign from the English character than to countenance such attacks 
as the “ Times” had made upon him, and that they would, in all probability, operate 
in his behalf. In short, the consoler exhausted all his eloquence to infuse into him 
the necsssary fortitude. Velluti listened with the utmost calmness. When the 
harangue was concluded, he drew himself up to his utmost height, his fine dark 
eyes glanced fire, he placed his hand in his bosom, turned towards the speaker, and 
merely said with all the dignity he could so well assume, “ Son Veu.uri.” His 
friend skulked away, with a feeling between the sense of the sublime, and the 
ridiculous. 

Next for the generous part of his nature. A dispute arose concerning the 
assumption of the title “ Director of the Music” by M. Bochsa, during Velluti’s 
management. It concluded with a skirmish in the newspapers, On the morning 
when Velluti’s letter appeared, he called on a young lady, one of his most favourite 
pupils; he asked if she had seen it? ‘* Yes,” she replied; ** and with regret : 
because you have been made to say what, I am sure, you did not mean.” ‘ How 
so?” “It begins, * A certain Mr. Bochsa.’ Now, although vou wrote * Un certo 
Signor Bochsa,’ the English translation conveys an insult.” Velluti departed in- 
stantly; he drove to the residence of Lord Burghersh, *“ My Lord,” said he, * I 
am told that my letter bears such an interpretation: is it true?” ** Itis.” “ Pray 
then translate for me as follows.” And he dictated a frank avowal that what he 
had said arose from his ignorance of the English idiom, “ that to offer an insult to 
any one belonged neither to his disposition nor his-education.” This he published 
the next morning. 

A meeting was subsequently held between the parties, together with the manager 
and a friend, to settle the point. Long explanations were given. Velluti simply 
demanded—*“ Is Mr. Bochsa to use the title of * Director of Music at the King's 
Theatre?” There was a slight hesitation. Velluti thrust his engagement, which 
involved asum of three thousand six hundred pounds, into the candle, and, but that 
one of the parties seized his arm, it would have been consumed. Money was to him 
as nothing in the balance wher weighed against the fame of his reception and his 
appointment. We cou'd multipiy instances of the most grateful kind, did they not 
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The natural prejudice against such a quality of voice proceeding from 
a man was to be overcome before any accurate judgment could be formed 
of Velluti. A second impediment was an offensive contraction of the 
tone in certain parts of his scale, which, without any intention to bring 
the individual into ridicule, can only be likened to the shrilly scream of 
a peacock. A still greater offence was his imperfect intonation. Now 
as the impression made by the singer is direct, and the tone the means, 
it is very hard to divest the judgment of. these associations as well as 
of the positive impressions. We grant these drawbacks, and then we 
may insist upon the fine feeling, the impassioned execution, and the 
inventive faculty of the artist. His chef d’auvre was the Romance in 
** Tebaldo ed Isolina,’? beginning “ Notte tremenda,’’ and here it was 
that, by contrasts of tone and time, by bursts and suppressions of voice, 
by the most beautiful swells and attenuations, by transmutations of the 
passages, he displayed all his feeling, delicacy, and imagination, leaving 
the hearer unable to pronounce which of the three had the mastery. 
Where the obstacles above-named were overcome, the pathos and tender- 
ness of his singing had no parallel in our recollection, for we never heard 
Pacchierotti *. 

Velluti has been represented as the most florid of singers: it was not 
so when he was in England. That he changed the passages of a song 
is true; but he changed them rather for the sake of varying the traits 
and heightening the expression, than with a view to multiplying notes 
or showing his facility, which was by no means superior. His power 
over the affections lay in exquisite sensibility and conception, and in the 
delicate polish of his transmutations. Another felicitous illustration may 
be drawn from his Venetian barcarole, ‘* La Notte xe Bella.’ He 
altered almost every passage without spoiling the melody, and every note 
he added, adorned without defacing the original. At the close, he in- 
troduced a passage to depict the undulation of the sea, more ingenious 
than the writer of this article ever remembers to have heard from any 
other singer f. 

But Velluti was not popular! Admitted. What effect then did he 
produce upon the art in England? All who could appreciate him un- 
derstood the points we have described, and all his merit; they saw also 
how much other singers (even Pasta herself }) had borrowed from him. 
Instead of increasing the rage for florid singing, his influence aided 
that of Pasta in exalting the great style which subsists upon expression. 
His voice was all but ruined when he came here, and, but for his loftier 





_— 


involve the feelings of others. We say generally, however, and truly, he was high- 
minded, honourable, generous, and kind-hearted, in every sense of the words. No 
one, ** prince, potentate, or peer,’’ ever brought higher letters of recommendation 
to persons of condition than Velluti. 

* Soon after Velluti’s arrival, five persons, who had all been almost indurated by 
constantly hearing music, met to form a judgment of his powers, in private. He 
first sang a duet from “ Tancredi.” It was so out of tune, it was hardly to be borne. 
He then gave a scena which we never heard before or since. At the conclusion, 
all the five were bathed in tears, and so occupied with their own sensations, that not 
one of them either did or could, for some space, utter a syllable. 

+ His debut was at Devonshire House, a night or two after his arrival, when he 
sang these two songs to the delight of all the rank and virti there assembled. 

1 A series of concerts.were given by Velluti and Pasta in conjunction. He beat 
her decidedly by his polish and delicacy, 
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attributes of mind and skill, his former reputation would scarcely have 
obtained for him a second hearing. Perhaps his ornaments were too much 
for himself and too little for general application, since it cannot be con- 
cealed that his > ge tye tasked to cover his own declining means 
by those substitutes. e truth of this observation may be confirmed by 
the fact, that no singer ever did, or ever could, give to his passages his 
particular expression; yet it was impossible, so singular was their con- 
struction, not to perceive from whence they were borrowed, 

Little more shtavie in art remains to be pourtrayed, except the 
premier de son espéce, Mademoiselle Sontag, for with her closes, up te 
the present hour, the list of modern inventors amongst foreign vocalists, 
That commingling of execution and expression, that new phraseology 
by which passages have been substituted for plain notes, and have be- 
come, through various known analogies, the musical language of certain 

sions, was favourable in the highest degree to Mademoiselle Sontag. 

hen Braham and Catalani first astounded the world of science by 
their marvellous facility, not to say by the audacity (as it was then 
esteemed) of their variations, the ear was unaccustomed, and the mind 
was still less trained to such force, rapidity, and change. But the writings 
of Rossini had established the practice, had indeed created a fascinating 
vehicle, and even rendered facility one of the attributes most indispen- 
sable to a singer. The way, therefore, was prepared for her beautiful 
legerity before she arrived. 

Her organ was comparatively of small volume, but of long compass, 
and, like many thin voices, she could execute with an ease and velocity 
quite astonishing. It was alike in quality, but a little reedy in the 
lower notes. In the loftier parts, its lightness and cultivation were un- 
rivalled; her neatness and precision were supreme. She not only did 
all that her predecessors had done, but she added fresh traits by adopt- 
ing arpeggios and chromatic passages, which instruments alone had 
before attempted, with success. These she gave in a manner that gra- 
tified the ear and filled the fancy. All this she accomplished with such 
extreme ease, that the hearer never felt the least doubt or difficulty, but 
sympathised at once with the impulsive power that dictated both the 
notes and the manner, which seemed quite as pleasurable to the artiste as 
to the auditor. In her own language, and in her countryman’s (Weber's) 
music especially, she sang with strong feeling and fine expression. No 
one ever sang the scena in “ Der Freischutz” with such devotion or 
energy. 

Almost everything that can be said concerning this delightful singer 
has been exhausted: we therefore abridge our own comments, and sub- 
stitute a paragraph from her elaborated character in the “ Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review,” which concentrates, at once poetically 
and truly, the description of the feelings she excited :— 

“ For these reasons, perhaps, she is to be esteemed more highly in 
the orchestra and the chamber than upon the stage. The theatre is the 
scene for the display of passion; in the chamber and the orchestra the 
feelings must be restrained, and even subdued. Indeed, nothing more 
clearly indicates how little susceptible of the finest and deepest ex- 
pression the orchestra and the chamber can be made, than the compara- 
tive failure of Madame Pasta in these situations. The truth is, the 
sympathy of a mixed audience cannot rise to the strength of the emo- 
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tion, or its expression, unless aided by the illusions of the drama. Iti 
the orchestra, the eagle is caged, stripped of her plumage, and is 
fastened to the earth: the facility, the polish, and the beauty of Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s style, on the contrary, are heard to the greatest advan- 
tage in this situation. Lord Bacon has asked, in his second book upon 
the advancement of learning—*‘ Is not the delight of the quavering upon 
a stop in music the same with the playing of light upon the water?— 


Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.’ 


The passage occurred to us when we first listened to the glistering 
ornaments of Mademoiselle Sontag, and the pleasure we felt was oa 
cisely like that we have experienced in beholding thetocean resplendent 
with the rays of a brilliant sunshine. If the mind be not deeply moved, 
the senses are all filled, and those nameless emotions which play so 
lightly, and coruscate, as it were, from thought to thought, without stop 
or intermission ;—if they do not equal in strength or intensity the fixity 
of the passions, give birth to feelings at once novel, diversified, and 
exultant.”’ 

One of the most striking changes in vocal art remains yet to be traced : 
it is in the style and manner of the base. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in 
the passage we have already cited, alludes to this transition, but not in 
that same spirit of candour and judgment which distinguishes his general 
remarks. In the time of Handel, the base was employed for his volume 
and weight, and the songs given to him might almost be said to be me- 
chanical, in the heaviness and sameness of the divisions. ‘* Lascia 
Amor,” ** Del Minacciar del Vento,’’ and ** Nasce al Bosco,’’ are un- 
questionably magnificent and majestic, according to the conception and 
the execution of the time when they were written ; but it was then rare 
indeed to endow this species of voice with anything like pathos or grace. 
The middle school—that of Guglielmi, Cimarosa, &c.—began to employ 
it upon livelier objects} and to invest base parts with more agreeable 
melodies; but it was chiefly in comic characters, where the rapidity of 
speaking kept equal pace (“‘ nota e parola”) with the notation. Still 
there was more air. Mozart, in “ Il Don Giovanni,’’ ** Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’ and “ Il Flauto Magico,” elevated the whole tone of composi- 
tion for the base, by the infusion of sentiment and elegance. Almost 
every song and duet in these dramas given to that voice are exquisite, 
both in melody and feeling: “ Non pid andrai,’’ ‘* Fin ch’ han dal 
vino,” “ Qui sdegno,” the exquisitely graceful movement in “ II cata- 
logo *,’? ** Crudel perche finora,”’ will serve for examples. 

But Rossini did much more to develop the latent powers of the base. 
He has treated it almost as the equal of the other species, and endowed it 
with the same powers and faculties. Look over “* O Nume benefico,” in 
** [ua Gazza Ladra;” the songs and duets in “ Semiramide,”’ “ Mose,’’ 
Tl Turco in Italia,” and “ I] Barbiere di Seviglia;’? and they will be 
found to contain as much sentiment and beauty of melody, as much of 
rapid execution, as anything written for the tenor, or even the sopranc, 











* Mozart, it has been maintained, never wrote a comic song. Perhaps it is true ; 
and the dignity of every melody given to his compositions for the base certain 
precludes the effect of he vis comica. No song of his in this species ever rai 
that viyid sense of liveliness that belongs to such of Rossini’s airs as ** Largo al 
factotum della citta.” 
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with which they are frequently made to vie*, by repeating the, passages 


ven to each. Nor is it possible any longer to doubt the justice and 
rce of the discovery, and the beauty of the application ; for it has been 
illustrated by the oe singers. 

Signori is and Zucchelli stand prominently forth: the former with 
abundant facility and faculties, perhaps not equalled by any other vocalist 
of his class in spirit and effect as a buffo caricatot, must still yield to the 
latter in grace, volume, smoothness, delicacy, and precision. Zucchelli 
was in all these attributes an admirable artist. Pellegrini came to Eng- 
land when in his decline, but he was admitted amongst his brethren to 
be pre-eminent in science and taste. His organic powers, however, by 
no means kept paee with his skill, and we question whether they were 
ever comparable to the others we have named, and are about to instance. 
~—Lablache is the first. General power, and volume so tremendous in 
particular notes, were never heard ; nor was his execution contemptible, 
though far from being as polished as that of Zucchelli. His effects often 
astonished, and, in concerted pieces, were unequalled. He could make 
himself heard as distinctly as thunder through the roar of the winds, above 
the most numerous band of voices and instruments ever assembled upon 
the stage, or in the orchestra of the King’s Theatre}. England had not, 
however, heard the perfection of this style till the arrival of Tamburini 
this last season. He unites the polish, grace, and facility of the tenor, 
with the force, and a good share of the volume, of the base. The neat- 
ness and precision of his execution could only be equalled by his fine 
taste in the invention and the application of ornament. _ His cantabile 
singing was beautiful; his declamation easy but energeti¢, never over- 
strained, but always expressive. In a word, he was the most perfect 
artist in this species we remember. His manner was withal so modest 
and natural, that he is entitled, in our judgment, to the highest praise of 
them all. 

Together with these great singers, we have had Donzelli,—a tenor of 
the most wonderful volume; but, though of uncommon vigour, some- 
what coarse, and without that nice sensibility and discrimination which 
constitute fine taste. 

Rubini has also visited England; his distinctions lie in the very op- 
posite direction, for he is delicate, polished, graceful, and florid in the 
very richest degree, but with a voice never, we believe, very powerful, 
and now declining. 

Such is the summary of Italian vocal art. 

When Mesdames Stockhausen, Schultz and Sontag arrived in suc- 
cession, and when the music of Weber made so general a furore, the 
Germans and their friends were sanguine in their belief that our singers 
would hereafter be as our instrumentalists very much had been, 
imported from the cold regions of the north, to displace in our favour 
the nations of the sunny regions, whose climate has been hitherto 


Pr See “ Al idea di quel metallo,” and ** Dunque io son,” in “ I] Barbiere di 
ia. 

+ His duet, * Con patienza,”’ and another, in which he performed both the soprano 
and the base, in “ 1 Fanatico,” were matchless, though the supremacy lay much 
in his acting. 

t His portly figure, which he managed with infinite address, and his rich humour, 
made his acting auxiliary to his singing, to an extent not to be imagined by those 
who never saw him in “ I] Matrimonio segreto.” , 
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found to be so influential in the production of that natural temperament 
and those organs that have carried vocal music to its acme. Whole 
German companies have since been introduced even upon our nationa 

theatres. But Sontag alone has raised a great name. Madame Stock- 
hausen, indeed, contributed even more than this great artiste to natural- 
izing the melodies of her country amongst us, for they were peculiarly 
suited to the delicate beauty of her style and voice. Madame Schultz 
was an artiste of high merit, and it was curious to observe how, by 
a very slight declination, she just missed the elevation attained by Pasta, 
Schroeder is also great as an actress anda singer. But with the ex- 
ception of the national airs, and the quaint but captivating burden— 
the Jodeln—little or nothing has been added by the Germans. to 
our vocal science. They have, perhaps, (Sontag alone excepted,) 
assisted to retard the adoption of mere volatile execution, and to keep up 
the love of plainer and more impassionate expression, the natural em- 
ployment of the art. What, then, may be estimated to be the actual and 
positive result of the progression of the science during the third of a 
century ?—for this is the end-all and the be-all of our inquiry. If the 
reader has not gathered it as he has gone along with us, we must almost 
despair of illuminating the subject further by a summary. But we 
must, nevertheless, make an attempt at such a concentration. 

Vocal art, then, has a little preceded and encouraged the national 
advance of the mind towards that dissipation of feeling and attention 
which accompany the indefinite increase and variety of the objects, 
associations, and emotions imparted by an ever-augmenting fund of 
knowledge. The facility with which we move from place to place—the 
voluptuous splendour of public and private entertainments—the enlarge- 
ment of the circle of connexions—foreign travel—the easy access to 
books and the concentration of the principles of every branch of acquire- 
ment—are all unfavourable to the depth and intensity of thought and 
feeling which used to be the characteristics of the English nation. 
Hence the disposition for lighter amusements. The philosophy of mind 
is the best explication of this transition; and though it has been already 
quoted by a writer on this subject, we shall not hesitate to adopt the best 
explanation, as well as the best description, of the rise, the progress, and 
incipient decay of fine taste in vocal as in other arts. ‘* It is evident,” 
says Dugald Stewart in his ‘ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,’ “ that there is a limit, beyond which the love of simplicity cannot 
be carried. No bounds, indeed, can bes, to the creations of genius ; 
but as this quality occurs seldom in an «¢ ‘nent degree, it commonly 
happens that, after a period of great ref nt of taste, men begin to 
gratify their love of variety by adding s uous circumstances to the 
Jinished models exhibited by their predec.ssors, or by making trifling 
alterations in them, with a view of merely diversifying the effect. 
These additions and alterations, indifferent perhaps, or even in some 
degree offensive, in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, from 
the connexion in which we see them, or from the influence of fashion. 
The same cause which at first produces them continues, perpetually, to 
increase their number; and taste returns to barbarism by almost the 
same steps which conducted it to perfection.” 

We do not, however, mean to go the length of asserting that musical 
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taste has “ returned to barbarism.”” Simplicity is, indeed, exchanged 
for complication, and the great style, properly so called, is all but lost, 
because the lighter taste of the age does not love to dwell in the lofty 
and serious tions, and because artists, where they can no longer 
command, must follow that taste. 

We conceive, then, that the fine elocution, the declamatory power, 
(not force,) the solemn impressions, and the other elements and effects 
of the great style are rapidly passing away, and that polish, neatness, 
variety, velocity, and fancy supply the graces of manner now most in 
esteem. Our description of Mara and of Sontag will supply the two 
extremes— Pasta the medium. We are not so much /audatores temporis 
acti that we condemn altogether the perfections of modern science. 
We have not yet caught the levity which disdains all deep and solemn 
impulses, or come to regard the pure expression and consequent reflective 
pleasures generated by the music of the last age as 


- the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood.” 


Our nature, we know, is subject to the two stimulating and controlling 
powers—novelty and habit,—and we are content, while we survey and 
mark the progression, to enjoy whatever portions of the good of the one 
we can assimilate, without giving too severe a shock to the predilections 
of the other, and perhaps most potent law of our being. 








SONGS OF SPAIN, 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


I, 
Tue Rto Verve Sona.* 


Fiow, Rio Verde! 

In melody flow ; 
Win her that weepeth 

To slumber from woe ! 
Bid thy wave's music 

Roll through her dreams ; 
Grief ever loveth 

The kind voice of streams. 
Bear her lone spirit 

Afar on the sound, 
Back to her childhood, 

Her life's fairy ground ; 
Pass like the whisper 

Of love that is gone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde, 

Softly flow on! 





* The name of the Rio Verde (the * Gentle River ” of Percy's ballad) will be 


familiar to every Spanish reader, as associated in song and story with the old 
romantic wars of the Peninsula, 
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Dark glassy waters,. 
So crimson'd of yore, 
Love, Death, and Sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 
Thou should’st have Echoes 
For Grief's deepest tone,— 
Flow, Rio Verde 
Softly flow on ! 





II. 
Tue Zaert Main. 


The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zagri Maid, 
To her low, sad song replying, 
As it fill'd the olive us. 
* Alas! for her that loveth 
Her land's, her kindred's foe ! 
Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Should a Zagri's spirit go? 


“ From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 
I sink with shame oppress'd, 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.” 

When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid, 

While the crimson da was dying ‘ 
In the whisp'’ring olive shade. 


« And for all this heart's wealth wasted, 
This woe, in secret borne, 
This flower of young life blasted, 
Should I win back aught but scorn ? 
By aught but daily dying 
Would my love-truth be repaid?" 
When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid. 





Ill. 
Tue Lost One. 


Seek by the silvery Darro, 
Where jasmine flowers have blown ; 
There hath she left no foot-print ?— 
Weep, weep, the maid is gone! 


Seek where our Lady's image 
Smiles o'er the pine-hung steep ; 

Hear ye not there her vespers ?— 
Weep for the parted, weep! 


Seek in the porch where vine-leaves 
O'ershade her father's head ; 

Are his grey hairs left lonely ?— 
Weep! her bright soul is fled! 
















































Songs of Spain. 
ee EY, 
‘Tux Birp or Euro. 


Bird, that art singing on Ebro’s side, 

Where myrtle-shadows make dim the tide, 
Doth Sorrow dwell ‘midst the leaves with thee ? 
Doth song avail thy full heart to free ? 

Bird of the midnight's ae! sky! 

Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


Bird! is it wrong'd affection’s pain, 

Whence the sad sweetness flows through thy strain ? 
And is the wound of that arrow still‘d, 

When thy lone music the boughs hath fill'd? 

Bird of the midnight’s purple sky ! 

Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


V. 
Spanisu Eventnec Hymn. 


Ave! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea! 

Now, sweet Mother! may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee. 


From the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor's hymn arise ! 

From his watch-fire, ‘midst the mountains, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. 


Yet, where thus full hearts find voices, 
If o'erburden'd souls there be, 

Dark and silent in their anguish,— 
Aid those captives—set them free ! 


Touch them, every fount unsealing, 
Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou, the Mother of all sorrows, 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! 


Vi. 


Oxtp Sranisn Battie Sona. 


Fling forth the proud banners of Leon again ; 

J.et the high word—Castile—go resounding through Spain ! 
And thou, free Asturias, encamp'd on the height, 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 

Wake! wake! the old soil where our warriors repose 
Rings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes, 


The voices are mighty that swell from the past, 
With Aragon’s cry on the shrill mountain-blast ; 
The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread, 
Their pines murmur song where bright blood hath been shed. 
Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again, 

And shout ye, “ Castile! to the rescue for Spain !" 
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MAGPIE CASTLE, 


COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAYINGS AND DOINGS,”’ 


Some years since, as I was travelling in the West of England, the 
following narrative was put into my hands, It struck me that it was 
not without interest, as as I alls. it to be true, I determined, at some 
time, to publish it. I now offer it to the Editor of the “‘ New Monthly 
Magazine.” The manuscript is exactly in the state in which I re- 
ceived it. 


—_—- eo 


There may be something like vanity in committing to paper a detail 
of circumstances peculiar to one’s own “ case ;’’ and there may be 
nothing either amusing or instructive to others in an avowal of the feel- 
ings by which a young man was actuated upon his first entrance into 
what is called life; yet I do think, treacherous as my memory unfortu- 
nately happens to be, that a brief detail of the events of past years, if it 
afford no gratification to other people, will, at least, amuse myself, as 
I look back upon it in days when the sentiments by which I was then 
actuated shall have faded away, and the motives to conduct (hardly now 
satisfactorily explicable) have ceased to operate. 

My father, who contrived,—I scarcely understand how,—to maintain 
his wife (my mother-in-law), myself, and his two children by a second 
marriage, on the half-pay of aca sat in the tg had bred me up, as 
a boy, with the view, and in the hope of being able to put me into the 
service from which he had himself ond The formation of his new 
matrimonial connexion, however, entirely changed his intentions with 
regard tome; and, after having imbued my almost infant mind with 
the desire of military distinction, and the prospect of a laurel-reaping 
harvest of service, it was found more suitable to his means, and the taste 
of his wife, to place me at the school, in which I had not yet finished 
my education, as a sort of half-boarder, from which character it was 
clearly intended I should ev entually emerge in that, of usher to my then 
present master. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings I experienced when it became 
no longer a matter of concealment or mystery, that all hopes of a com- 
mission, or, indeed, an endeavour to procure me one, were abandoned, 
and I felt myself doomed to the eternal correction of a Latin exercise 
instead of the superintendence of the manual and platoon; or the utter 
state of desolation in which I felt myself when I heard from my good old 
master,—for such he was,—that except marching the boys out for a 
walk on Wednesdays and Saturdays, I had no chance of commanding a 
detachment of any sort whatever. 

When I quitted home altogther, which I did at seventeen, and took 
up my residence constantly at the academy, I felt some relief. I neither 
saw the barefaced cajolery with which my hateful mother-in-law 
wheedled and bullied my poor father ; nor was I doomed, day after day, 
to witness the disgusting partiality with which her two fractions, sickly, 

ill-tempered, ill-favoured brats were treated, and to which system of 
favouritism my poor deluded parent, with smiles on his countenance and 
pleasure in his eye, submitted, It is true I was in harness—the tread- 
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mill would have been admirable fun compared with my toils; yet I was 
freed from the thraldom of a stepmother, and occasionally felt some- 
thing like gratification in the consciousness that I could command at 
least the little boys at the academy. 

In the space of three years after my retreat from home, my father 
had been compelled, by the extravagance of the new head of his family, 
to sell his half-pay ; and with the produce of this lamentable sacrifice he 
emigrated to America, where he died, leaving his amiable widow to the 
care of a most excellent friend, to whom the death-bed injunction of my 
poor parent to grant her his protection was, in point of fact, entirely 
superfluous. 

It was not very long after this event that my old patron, the master of 
the academy, also died; and having in vain attempted to become suc- 
cessor to his authority and school, I was dismissed from my office by the 
new arrival, who brought with him what, in my military phraseology, 
I termed his “ personal staff,” and therefore had no need of my further 
services. He, however, behaved extremely well to me, and, in addition 
to more flattering testimonials which I had received from his predecessor, 
gave me a letter of introduction to a Dr. Crowpick, who kept a 
scholastic establishment in the vicinity of London. 

The word London, I admit, had something very bewitching in its 
sound to my ears; and yet I dreaded an approach to it. If I had been 
a soldier—if I could have entered the metropolis of my country as a 
captain of a company, or even as a lieutenant—it would have been 
something ; but to go to London a mere nobody, in search of a “ place,” 
was very revolting to my feelings; and, as usual, I got rid of my bile by 
anathematizing the artful woman who had ruined my poor father and 
overthrown all my bright schemes of preferment. 

After much declamation, and finding that country bank-notes do not 
fructify at any agreeable rate during a period when the payments from 
the pocket very much exceed the receipts, I resolved upon the plunge ; 
and accordingly, having deposited all my worldly goods in a black leathern 
portmanteau, which had been given to me by my former patron, I en- 
veloped myself in a sort of gambroon cloak, which I had had made two 
or three years before, and started by the “ Wonder’’ (a coach so called), 
which was to deposit me in London some time about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

In these days of swift travelling, adventures on the outside of a stage 
coach are not to be looked for, and I arrived at the place of my destina- 
tion by three; for elthough I think it right, for obvious reasons, to 
conaal the name of the place where I eventually stopped, it may be 
necessary to observe that I was, under the advice of the coachman, set 
down at a remarkably pretty, small, suburban village, the inn of which 
boasted of a tenant more beautiful than anything I had ever happened 
to fall in with, in my native Arcadia. The coachman’s reasons for sug- 
gesting my “ halt’ there were good and cogent. Dr. Crowpick’s aca- 
demy was situated within a mile and a half of it, and of course stopping 
where I was would save me the distance from London back to the neigh- 
bourhood ; but had the reason not been half so good, the sight of Jane 
Lipscombe—such was her name—would have decided the question of 
my stay in that particular place. 

I never shall forget the sweet, unassuming, modest manner of the 
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fair-haired girl, as she gently turned a oe! of soft, intelligent, and beam- 
ing eyes towards the coach-box upon which I was seated, and whence, in a 
moment afterwards, I descended. There is a sympathy in minds and 
characters which neither station nor circumstances can control. She 
was the daughter of the innkeeper—she officiated as bar-maid; but she 
was so lovely, and so young, that I fancied myself already as much in 
love with her as I really was in the course of the next half-hour. 

I entered the house,—it was coldish weather; she saw that I was 
chilled; she invited me into her little territory, the bar. ‘“ Would I 
take anything??? That was her question,—purely disinterested too, as 
it proved. I was very shy at that time: this struck her immediately ; 
it was a novelty, I suppose; she made mea glass of hot brandy 
and water, with a slice of lemon-peel and a lump of sugar in it, that 
seemed to me nectar, 

** Are you in the army, Sir?”’ said Jane, timidly. 

I thought I should have died. I really believe, if I had not just in 
time recollected that I was probably destined to be her neighbour, and 
perhaps should occasionally march my pigmy regiment under her window, 
I should have said yes,—as it was, I answered in the negative. 

“‘ There are a good many military gentlemen in this place,” said 
Miss Lipscombe. 

I wish they were anywhere else, thought I. 

4 ** No,” said I, “I am going as far as Dr. Crowpick’s, at Magpie 
astle.” 

** Oh, to the school!’ said Jane,—and she looked as if she doubted 
whether I was on the point of visiting it to finish my education. 

** Oh, dear, then,”’ replied the artless girl, “ Stevens ought to have 
put you down at the Black Swan instead of our house; it is a mile 
nearer Magpie Castle than this.” 

‘I prefer being here,” said I, “ if it were twice as far to walk.” 

I thought she looked pleased at this little innocent bit of civility, 

“‘ Is the brandy and water to your liking, Sir ?’’ said she. 

*‘ Anything that you are good enough to give me-J am delighted 
with,”’ said I, 

** Jenny,” said a fine, handsome-looking fellow, with huge black mus- 
tachios, enveloped in a long cloak, and wearing a foraging cap, “* some 
cigars, dear.”’ 

I hated the look of the man,—his easy assurance—the air of com- 
mand—* Jenny, dear ;’”’—altogether his appearance produced a most 
unpleasant effect upon me. Ah! thought I, if my father had not mar- 
ried that infernal Miss Peppercorn, J should have had mustachios and a 
foraging cap; and I should have called this interesting girl, Jenny—dear ! 

** Who eve you got in the corner?” said the Lieutenant (for such 
he was). 

“ A gentleman,” said Jenny, “ from the country.” 

** Oh!” replied the Lieutenant, “a gentleman!’ saying which, with 
a peculiarly strong emphasis on the word, he swaggered away with his 
half-dozen Havannahs, and marching into a room nearly opposite, 
banged open the door, and having entered, shut it by a manceuvre 
equally noisy and equally decisive. 

“* That is a very important person,” said I. “ Who is he?”’ 
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mill would have been admirable fun compared with my toils ; yet I was 
freed from the thraldom of a stepmother, and occasionally felt some- 
thing like gratification in the consciousness that I could command at 
least the little boys at the academy. 

In the space of three years after my retreat from home, my father 
had been yo Pree by the extravagance of the new head of his family, 
to sell his half-pay ; and with the produce of this lamentable sacrifice he 
emigrated to America, where he died, leaving his amiable widow to the 
care of a most excellent friend, to whom the death-bed injunction of my 
poor parent to grant her his protection was, in point of fact, entirely 
superfluous. 

It was not very long after this event that my old patron, the master of 
the academy, also died; and having in vain attempted to become suc- 
cessor to his authority and school, I was dismissed from my office by the 
new arrival, who brought with him what, in my military phraseology, 
I termed his “ personal staff,’’ and therefore had no need of my further 
services. He, however, behaved extremely well to me, and, in addition 
to more flattering testimonials which I had received from his predecessor, 
gave me a letter of introduction to a Dr. Crowpick, who kept a 
scholastic establishment in the vicinity of London. 

The word London, I admit, had something very bewitching in its 
sound to my ears; and yet I dreaded an approach to it. If I had been 
a soldier—if I could have entered the metropolis of my country as a 
captain of a company, or even as a lieutenant—it would have been 
something ; but to go to London a mere nobody, in search of a “‘ place,” 
was very revolting to my feelings; and, as usual, I got rid of my bile by 
anathematizing the artful woman who had ruined my poor father and 
overthrown all my bright schemes of preferment. } 

After much declamation, and finding that country bank-notes do not 
fructify at any agreeable rate during a period when the payments from 
the pocket very much exceed the receipts, I resolved upon the plunge ; 
and accordingly, having deposited all my worldly goods in a black leathern 
portmanteau, which had been given to me by my former patron, I en- 
veloped myself in a sort of gambroon cloak, which I had had made two 
or three years before, and started by the “‘ Wonder’ (a coach so called), 
which was to deposit me in London some time about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. ! 

In these days of swift travelling, adventures on the outside of a stage 
coach are not to be looked for, and I arrived at the place of my destina- 
tion by three; for elthough I[ think it right, for obvious reasons, to 
conceal the name of the place where I eventually stopped, it may be 
necessary to observe that I was, under the advice of the coachman, set 
down at a remarkably pretty, small, suburban village, the inn of which 
boasted of a tenant more beautiful than anything I had ever happened 
to fall in with, in my native Arcadia. The coachman’s reasons for sug- 
gesting my “ halt” there were good and cogent. Dr. Crowpick’s aca- 
demy was situated within a mile and a half of it, and of course stopping 
where I was would save me the distance from London back to the neigh- 
bourhood ; but had the reason not been half so good, the sight of Jane 
Lipscombe—such was her name—would have decided the question of 
my stay in that particular place. 

I never shall forget the sweet, unassuming, modest manner of the 
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fair-haired girl, as she gently turned a pair of soft, intelligent, and beam- 
ing eyes towards the coach-box upon which I was seated, and whence, in a 
moment afterwards, I descended. There is a sympathy in minds and 
characters which neither station nor circumstances can control, She 
was the daughter of the innkeeper—she officiated as bar-maid; but she 
was so lovely, and so young, that I fancied myself already as much in 
love with her as I really was in the course of the next half-hour. 

I entered the house,—it was coldish weather; she saw that I was 
chilled; she invited me into her little territory, the bar. “‘ Would I 
take anything??? That was her question,—purely disinterested too, as 
it proved. I was very shy at that time: this struck her immediately ; 
it was a novelty, I suppose; she made me_a glass of hot brandy 
and water, with a slice of lemon-peel and a lump of sugar in it, that 
seemed to me nectar. 

** Are you in the army, Sir?’’ said Jane, timidly. 

I thought I should have died. I really believe, if I had not just in 
time recollected that 1 was probably destined to be her neighbour, and 
perhaps should occasionally march my pigmy regiment under her window, 
I should have said yes,—as it was, I answered in the negative. 

“There are a good many military gentlemen in this place,” said 
Miss Lipscombe. 

I wish they were anywhere else, thought I. 

** No,” said I, “I am going as far as Dr, Crowpick’s, at Magpic 
Castle.” 

** Oh, to the school!’? said Jane,—and she looked as if she doubted 
whether I was on the point of visiting it to finish my education, 

** Oh, dear, then,”’ replied the artless girl, “ Stevens ought to have 
put you down at the Black Swan instead of our house; it is a mile 
nearer Magpie Castle than this.” 

‘I prefer being here,” said I, “ if it were twice as far to walk.’ 

I thought she looked pleased at this little innocent bit of civility, 

** Is the brandy and water to your liking, Sir?” said she. 

* Anything that you are good enough to give me I am delighted 
with,”’ said I, 

*« Jenny,’ said a fine, handsome-looking fellow, with huge black mus- 
tachios, enveloped in a long cloak, and wearing a foraging cap, “‘ some 
cigars, dear.’” 

I hated the look of the man,—his easy assurance—the air of com- 
mand—* Jenny, dear ;’’—altogether his appearance produced a most 
unpleasant effect upon me. Ah! thought I, if my father had not mar- 
ried that infernal Miss Peppercorn, J should have had mustachios and a 
foraging cap ; and I should have called this interesting girl, Jenny—dear ! 

* Who Save you got in the corner?” said the Lieutenant (for such 
he was). 

“ A gentleman,”’ said Jenny, “ from the country.” 

** Oh!” replied the Lieutenant, “a gentleman!’ saying which, with 
a peculiarly strong emphasis on the word, he swaggered away with his 
half-dozen Havannahs, and marching into a room nearly opposite, 
banged open the door, and having entered, shut it by a manceuvre 
equally noisy and equally decisive. 

“* That is a very important person,” said I. “ Who is he?” 
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“ ” “ + 
: parson Aon 6 35 said Jane: he is one of the officers 
* Here!” said I. “ If we meet in, I think I shall be under the 


of teaching him a little civility.” 
* Oh, Sir!” said Miss Lipscombe, don’t speak so; he means 
nothing. For heaven’s sake do not get into any with him!” 


“ What,” said I, “ is he so great a favourite of yours?” 

* Not he,” said Jane;—and here she blushed! I never was very 
conceited ; but I do honestly admit that I could not help thinking that 
Jane’s solicitude was on my account rather than his. F 

“I should like to go into the room,” said I. “ T really must hg 
know why he emphasized the word gentleman, in speaking of me 
father——.”” 

** Oh, don’t think of it, Sir!’ said the dear girl, in a state of no 
gentle se <p ve “ He don’t mean any harm ; he’ emphasize anything, 
Sir. don’t 
* wal *» said I cannot refuse you : I will not go. Pray tell me, 
is there nore to manage this house but you and the servants ?” 

“ Oh, yes,”” said Jane, “ my father and ‘mother; at least,” continued 
she,—ar L beheld a tear standing in her eye,— it is not my own 
mother ; it is my father’s second wife.” 

The words rang in my ears;—this, perhaps, was the latent cause 
whence our sympathetic feelings originally sprang. 

“ Does she treat you well?” said I. 

“ Don’t ask me, Sir,” said the poor girl. “ If you knew all T am 
obliged to suffer, you would indeed pity me.” 

“I! hope,” replied I, “ to know a great deal more of your history 
before long.”” 

** When do you go to the school ?”’ said Jane. 

“ T am expected either to-night or to-morrow.” 

* You had better go on to the Swan then,” said Jane: “ and go this 
evening ; for we have not a bed in the house disengaged.” 

This, somehow, vexed me. I had hoped, in the course of the even- 
ing, to have heard more of Jane’s story, the similarity of which, in some 
points, to my own, had Jaid hold of my feelings. 

“ But,” said I, “ I should very, very much like to see you again.” 

“ You shall,” said Jane, whose manner visibly increased in warmth 

as she began to feel conscious of the interest she had excited. “I tell 
you, Sir, you don’t know how cruelly I am treated. Indeed,”? continued 
she, “ I am sure, by your manver, you will forgive what I am going 
to say; but I am exposed to such scenes and such treatment in this 
place, that if I could only gain an honest livelihood by working ten times 
as hard as I am expected to work here, I would gladly change my con- 
dition.” 
_ Poor, suffering innocent! thought I. Ah! she likes my manner; no 
doubt the quiet, unassuming modesty of my deportment affords a sooth- 
ing contrast to the rude, forward, and unfeeling manner of that whiskered 
lieutenant. I shall never rest till T have taught that fellow manners. 

** When,” said I, “ could I see you again, if I am forced to go 
hence this evening ”” 

** If you could be here early to-morrow I should be free from inter- 
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ruption,” said Jane; “they (meaning er father and his -wife) are 


never 
A AMM thos officers ? said I. v8 O54 r + TPR Loi 
__& Are later still at breakfast,” SW AE} | 
acral ray pe Ae pee que ; tha 
«St ald Jan, tase ar your porta portmanteau ; it ‘will be 
an excuse if they should find you here in the morning. ii wilh eeke'Ge 
of care of it,” 
“If it were all I had in the world »” said I,—and, with the ex 
of fifteen pounds, nine and. seven-pence, it bere itl I 
be thhe better-;deansd to place it Ya our hands.’’ 
Dear girl, thought I, why should the prejudices of society interfere 
to mar our brightest prospects ? roe should not a being, sensibly ali 
to the cruelties of a step-mother, shrinking from the coarseness of 
an ill-mannered braggadocio, be a suitable companion for such a man as 
myself through life ? 
** I wonder,” said I, ‘‘ that you do not endeavour to escape the thral- 
dom which you so much dislike.” 
It pw serious move, Sir,” said she. “ Cen’est que le premier 
te. 9 r 
* What!” said I, ‘‘ do you speak French too?’? 
“ Yes, Sir,”’ said Jane. “I was brought up at boarding-school, and 
rat sent for home, to save my mother-in-law the trouble of attending 
re, >> 
“* What profanation !”” whispered I. Never shall I forget with — 
rapt attention I watched her delicate fingers turn the tap of the 
porter-machine as she drew out the Meux’s heavy, the double hed 
the half-and-half, for the thirsty company who seemed to fill a large 
long tap-room to the right; nor cease to remember the thrill of pléa- 
sure which tingled through my veins as she replenished my portly 
wonlllas of whet she called “ hot with,’’ and cut the curling lemon- 
peel to give it flavour. Romeo wishes himself a glove that he may 
touch his Juliet’s cheek—I would have given the world at that moment 
to have been half a lemon to have been pressed by Jenny’s hand. ° 
There occur in the course of our lives events, which are afterwards 
scarcely reconcilable in our own minds with what is called probability ; 
and certainly, the deep interest, nay, I will go the rao of calling it 
the earnest affection, 1 felt for Jane Lipscombe in so short a space of 
time is one of those miracles which, perhaps, those who had seen her as 
I saw her at that moment, might have considered not miraculous at all. 
The thing that particularly struck me in her conduct was a sort of 
tronage of me, which mingled with her humility and reserve ;—the 
humility was natural to her station—the reserve was characteristic of her 
modesty; but the patronage was evidently the result of a: superior 
knowledge of what may be called the “ worldly”? world. She saw I 
was new to the environs of London, she saw.in my manners an artless 
earnest of my real character, she felt assured that I meant well and spoke 
truly, and—may I say it? it is a long time ago—I think she was diane 
with my personal appearance,—she certainly looked as if she were. 
Our preliminaries were soon settled. I abstracted from the meg 
teau one or two articles essential to my comfort, and d my Port 
manteau in the hands of, my dear girl, promising tbe with by 
Jan.—voL, XL. NO. CLVI. 
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to show such a front to Lieutenant O’Mealy, if I fell in with him ont 
of her si as mage g wiry par pemen et ken as 
and i ‘fecling, even I had no other claim to mili 
ideration than that of teaching phigh ne 
I parted from Jane ; it was all like adream. I ve 
a principle upon which I have acted through life. I make a of never 
developing circumstances which in point of fact can be wags 4G] 
nobody but the parties concerned : suffice it to say, we — dI 
t 


left the bar, self-convicted of love for Miss Lipscombe. It was love at 


first sight ; but its results, as we shall presently see, were not quite so 
evanescent. 

I followed the instructions given me by my fair monitress; and after a 
pleasant walk of three-quarters of an hour, reached the rara avis of the 
next village—the Black Swan, at which I was perhaps to rest, or, at all 
looking poms my further ocrinage “ee, It was a vin fuel the 

ing inn, with a swinging sign, and a water-trough in front, th 
stabling stood to the left ~— and theietaath bay-window on the right 
of the ; in the passage stood a nice comely woman, mistress of the 
house. As I approached she made way for me, and courtesying quite ag 


~ low as a foot-traveller had any right to expect, bade me good afternoon. 


I glanced my eye from her smiling, shining countenance, and beheld in 
PNY mp ay A RARE viene wet arr gaye 
hen and then only did it strike me that I had had no dinner; my 
appetite had been converted into a sentimental desire of hearing Jane 
naarereae teeta Congvaeay 000 wise enna yan Stare S 
beef-steaks had given place to visions of future tr a with 

unsophisticated “ Maid of the Inn.” The sight of the cold round of 
beef, however, recalled me to a recollection of my bodily wants. I 
desired the landlady to lay a cloth and set the tempting viand before me. 

** Ay, that I will,” said Mrs. Bunny, (so was mine hostess called,) 
‘and you sha’n’t wait long, neither ;” and she, like my lovely Jane, 
gave me a look, which I remember to this moment, expressive not only 
of readiness and anxiety to oblige me, but of a desire to patronise and 
protect me. The fact is, that the freshness and innocence of my a - 
ance bespoke the particular fostering care which both the young sit the 
eld lady were so well disposed to afford me. 

Mrs. Bunny ushered me into a small sanded parlour, in which stood 
a round claw table and several leather-bot chairs; in less than 
five minutes the table was robed for duty, and certainly before ten had 
expired [ was seated before it, shaving the beef in the true boarding- 
school style. Mine hostess reap with a brown jug of foaming 
home-brewed ale, which she placed by the side of my plate. 

“ Pray,” said I, “ how far is it to Dr. Crowpick’s academy ?”” 

“ Crowpick ?”’ said mine hostess, ‘‘ Magpie Castle do you mean ?” 

** Exactly so,”’ replied I. 

** Why, Sir,” answered the gentle Bunny, “ I should say a mile 


and a half. You cross over there by the finger-post ; kee a t on, till 
you oumnpdn: Mam Sduhhina’s: gute}, thee tect Goins Sy atrison’s 


wall, over the stile; then to the right till to Simpson’s farm, 
and so round ip lisSingtinegeant te the high-rond 
ney’s, aud that brings you out just by the gate,” 


just above Gur- 
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Thank you,” said I. “ Why, at Lipstombe's they told me it was not 
chaos bey a her xtending themeel ' 
i exte ves to a 
state of the most awful nature, “ hate yuu bons 04 tdgetinaat 947 
* Yea,” said I ; “ what then?” 
And you have got out of the house safe ?”’ 


* Aw you —— I. 

* You have lucky,” said the old lady. “T say nothing; it’s no 
use tattling ahd speaking against one’s neighbours; but a nod is as 
good as a wink to a blind horse; you understand me: Have you got 
everything that you took there ?” ! 

“ Everything,” said I, “that 1 wished to have; I left my portman- 
tennl with Miss Lispeombe.” * 

“ Miss!” repeated my Black Swan, in a tone and with an ex 
of countenance which struck me to resemble very ¢losely those of 
Lieutenant O’Méaly, when he pronounced the word “ jani 3”* “You 
have left-your portmanteau there; well—I dare it is very safe. 
I say nothing, only—people have lost portmanteatis there before.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you do fot mean to say that Jane Lipssombé is 
éapable of committing a robbery ?” 

Not I, Sir,” said Mrs. Bunny: % God forbid that I should take 
away ‘anybody’s character; only people; you know, «will talk;—and they 


sa 

“ She is very pretty,’ said 1; “ that you must allow?’ 

“ Handsome is, as handsome does,” said mine hostess. * She is well 
enough for that,—if all het colour grows where it shows. You tinder- 
stand me, Sir.” 

“Ah!” said I; “ that is pare malice. All thé toses on her cheeks 
are Nature’s owii.” 

* Oh!’ said Mrs. Bunny, heerce B ompemes | arch; “ what! they 
don’t rub off? Ah, well! I never : However, if you will take my 
adviee; Sir, and you are comitig into this neighbourhood, don’t you go 
there atiy more.’ 

“ T am coming to live in this neighbourhood,” said I, “ and I am 
going there to-morrow morning to fetch my portmanteau.” 

«Hl send for it for you, if you like,” said Mrs. Bunny: “ the Lips- 
combes and we are great friends.” 

* Yes,” said 1, “nobody can dowbt that,—as far as you are coticeértied. 
No, I shall go myself.” 

* Are you going to stay at Doctor Crowpick’s, Sir??? asked mitie 


“T believe 80,”? was my answer. 

* And meafi to go to Lipscombe’s to-morrow ?”’ 

‘<9 Ves.”’ 

“ Well, Sir,” said Mis. Bunty; “ you must past this doof ify your 
po Bm ce hee ot fb bee I don’t like to do anything 
wit a him,—I shall have fime to talk it over when he comés 
back,—and, if he is agreeable, I°ll tell you something about these Lips- 
éombes which you ought to know.” 

A ‘sudden noise it the attracted mine hostess, who left 

sudden noise in the passage e ; who | 
end T'eoitn in tate of tind ezely the revere of agree 
D 
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s- Magpie Castle. 
Yet what was Jane Lipscombe to me? After all, it was but a monientary 
acquaintance, and that, too, with only a bar-maid. That she was -very 
pretty, 1 knew,—that she was amiable, I believed : however 
ea wa gts por He and ha heard all mine hostess and 
her h had to say, I should form my own and 


decide 
whether or not I would go and fetch I 
summoned Mrs. Bunny, having dischargen my little bill, A mare 


a good afternoon, and promised to come to her early in the : 
** Sir,” said she, “don’t be angry with me for what I am going t 
pea feel very anxious about you:—do you know much of 


~ Pp”? 

“ Not I,” said I. “I never even saw him.”’ Rhy o 

“ Well,” replied she, “ of course it is not my place to speak, but we 
are none of us any better than we should be. Haye you got much 
money about you ?”’ 

“ Why,” said I, in the simplicity of my heart, “ not much ;—a 
matvinel fifteen sovereigns or so.” 

“Now, my dear gentleman,” said the kind-hearted woman, with 
tears standing in her eyes, ‘‘ do ye leave it with me; I will take honest 
care of it, and ye shall have it either as ye want it, a little ata 
time, or all in a lump, when ye please to ask me for it: don’t take it 
across them fields to old Crowpick’s.”’ 

“* What,”’ said I, “ are there thieves in the neighbourhood ?” 

** [ say nothing, Sir,’’ said Mrs. Bunny : “ there are black sheep in 
most flocks: here nobody can rob you. Take my advice, leave all your 
money, except a few shillings just for present use.”’ 

The carefulness of the woman gave me an unpleasant feeling ; it 
seemed to unsettle my confidence even in Crowpick himself. However, 
I was quite sure by her looks and manner that she could not cheat or 
deceive me, and I counted out fourteen of my sovereigns into her hand: 
little did I think at the moment what results this single, simple action 
would produce ;—no matter, I will not anticipate. She wrapped them 
carefully up in a piece of an old newspaper,—the “ Daily Advertiser,” 
I recollect,—and deposited them in her pocket. 

** Now,” said she, “‘ you have acted wisely; call here whenever ye 
want your money, it shail be always ready. I wish you luck, and health, 
and happiness.” 

She spoke these words with an earnestness which struck me forcibly 
at the time; her real feelings towards me at that period I could not-of 
course appreciate. 

I left her and the house, and proceeded on my way to the Doctor’s, 
but, as I marched on, I missed the way she had pointed out, and con- 
tinued along the high road, (making a difference of not more than half 
a mile,) until I reached the green gates of Magpie Castle. 

The sight of the entrance to what might, in all probability, be my 
residence for the rest of my life, excited a thousand contending feelings 
in my bosom; the most predominant’ of which was the dislike I felt to 
my introduction, and a kind of apprehensive diffidence of the first half- 
hour’s conversation. I rung the bell, and was admitted. The Doctor 
"3 neennniaiiae of the house | 

never , appearance jan unwieldy, 
red-brick building, castellated, with a turret at one corner, I rend 
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fa es agp doe we: = a a while the 
servant went to announce me. Little did I at the moment antici en ee 





































the events of which that square wainscoted parlour was “to 
te ar Jayond belove f sed waheved ttn tho * Vieteaialad 

moments only e was into t ”» 
The Doctor was pen in an arm-chair, and in a abet of Math dales- 
mprene sien te Son aaenienene pen verre See of a 

tic habit; before him stood a. large cup half full of tea, a 
which had contained toast and butter, of which one slice still ed 
uneaten ; on his right hand lay piled up a heap of Latin exercises, one 
selected from which he was correcting. 


_ Facing him was seated she whom I then imagined, and soon after too 
paar knew, to be his daughter ; her expressive grey eyes, half veiled 
by the longest and blackest eye-lashes I ever saw, were raised for a 
moment as I entered the a ent, but in another instant they were 
suddenly withdrawn and thrown, not as the best-established novelists 
have it, “* under the table,”’ but upon a book which she held in her 
hand, and “ read or seemed to read.”? 

** Emma, dear,’’ said Crowpick, after having bowed to me, and held 

out his hand with an air of cordiality. Upon hearing which, “ Emma, 
dear,”’ forthwith rose from her seat, and having asked, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard, whether her papa chose any more tea, and having 
been answered in the negative, quitted the room, not, however, without 
affording me one glance which seemed to say, “I know whom you are, 
and why you are come here. We shall be very good friends in time.” 
. I had heard a great deal of Dr. Crowpick from my late master’s 
successor, and a t deal about his system of education; but I had 
never heard a syllable about his daughter. The moment I saw her, I 
resolved not to quarrel about terms with the Doctor, and even to lower 
my salary one half for the pleasure of living in the same house with her ; 
little did I suspect her real position in that family. 

When the young lady had left us, Crowpick eh the conversation 
which I had previously so much dréaded; the anticipation, however, was 
not justified by the reality, for, in a very few minutes, I found the Doctor 
a man of the world, liberal in his views and feelings, and quite prepared 
to receive me with kindness and good nature. 

** We will not talk more of business this evening,’’ said the Doctor. 
“You will do Mrs. Crowpick and myself the favour of supping with us. 
When you are established you will find supper always laid in what is 
called the tutor’s room, and where—it is as well to be explicit at once 
Mr. Bowman, Mr. Dixon, and Monsier Louvel, the other assistants, will 
be much pleased to add you to their little party.” 

I bowed acquiescence. 

“I will show you your bed-room,”’ said the urbane Doctor. “I hope 
you will find it convenient; make no ceremony, if anything is wanting 
to add to its little comforts, only mention it.”’ 

Saying which, the excellent pedagogue lighted a candle and marshalled 
me the way that I should go. 

We ascended a secondary staircase, and passed three or four rooms in 
which stood many beds. At the fifth door in the passage the Doctor 
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Magpie Castle. 
a = gia Presented to my view # very neat and agreeable” 
amas oe, eae “Where is your 
Mead not bring any, Sir,” “because I was not attain 
that——”? 


Certain,” interrupted the Doctor, “ you 
"Sr non, ot 
me. Can we send for your things ?”’ 
** T have left them,”’ said I, ** at Lipscombe’s.”’ 
“At Lipecombe's {”” said the Doctor, * at Lipscombe’s !—Umph !— 
ge did a see a oo of a Lieutenant O’Medly?’” ~ 
theta fe I had no business to know 


das teaeapton object of my hatred was called by any ape anaeae 
yet I did know it. I answered tn the affirmative. 


How strange !”’ said Crowpick, * You had better let me send for 
them early in the morning.” 


** [—meant to have gone,’’ stammered I. 

** Go!” said the Doctor ; ** not for the world. You aré now settled 
here ; I already consider you one of my family. No, no;—I'll send 
over for them. What do they consist of ?” 

** Only a portmanteau, Sir,”’ said I. | 

** How strange!’ ejaculated the Doctor. ‘! Well, I have shown you 


your room ;~—now let us go down stairs; [ dare say we are expected in 
the parlour.’ 


The parlour! thought I. What is to be done now? . 

I implicitly followed my yenerable guide. A bell rang loudly: In a 
moment the scuffling of innumerable feet sounded along the passages. 
—It was the first time I had heard that bell-——would it had been the last. 

The Doctor turned half round to me, and said, * That is for prayers. 
Past nine—boys’ bed-time.”’ 

We returned to the room in which I had first been, and the Doctor 
extinguished the lamp which had been brought in, after my arrival. 
Again he desired me to follow him. I did so, and reached the * parlour.” 

The Doctor opened the door: I entered. The first person I saw, and 
to whom I was presented in due form, was Mrs. ary ts beeen, 
and whom I scarcely saw while the ceremony of introduction was 
forming, was Miss Emma; and the third, to whom the Doctor sai he 
su he need not introduce me, was—Lieutenant O’Mealy himself. 

e Lieutenant looked surprised, not at my appearanee, for it turned 


out he did not recognize me, but at the Doctor’s observation upon the 
non-necessity of an introduction. 


“ You have met before, said the Doctor to the Lieutenant. 

** Not to my knowledge,” said the odious Lieutenant. 

I thanght,"’ said Crowpick, turning to me rather sharply, ‘ you 
said you had seen Mr. O’Mealy at Lipscombe's.”” 


«Bo I did, Sir,” said I, a good deal worried at the entanglement of 
the affair. 


** I don’t recollect,” said the Lieutenant, in a muéh softer manner 
than I had heard him speak in the earlier part of the day. 
** T came there by the Wonder, and——”’ 


“Oh!” said the Lieutenant. “ Ah, you were in the bar, drinking 





















hot cabeeiny imate T did not at first recollect. tw 
pose the | told you my name.” . | LL iat 
I felt myself blush and at the-eame-moment. I said 
and affected to smile. cast my eyes round the room, ih hopes of 
relief, when I beheld the gazelle-eyed. Miss at me with 
an of archness and pity which I never ao 
to this little warn iva blog ine," Me. Ger 
Supper was armmounced : nine, yn Lan 
rose and waddled into the next room: 
with a horrid smile, which exhibited his at hie wth gh 
black mustachios to the best possible offered “te hs 
arm; she smiled too, and accepted it. "The eal angen 
patted my shoulder, “end Gushod-ons Servsbiahin 
-. ‘The supper consisted of a dish of tripe, fried in batter,—I had never 
seen such a thing before,—a cold, muc cut leg of roast ‘mutton, orna- 
: mnie with bits of parsley, and a dish of. poached eggs upon a "plot of 
nac 

Th way in which Mr. O’Mealy eyed me as we were sitting down, 
added to the repast of cold beef 4 Mr. Bunny’s, considerabl 

the ardour of my appetite. I resolved that the next day should not 
elapse without my endeavouring to set m age right with this gallatit 
gentleman, and determined to rally from the embarrassment which his 
unexpected presence occasioned. 

Mrs. C von ‘The Bor the top dish; Emma took an egg ; the Lieu- 
tenant ace two. tor inquired what I would eat. I ip eee knew 
what he was a but, by ps effort, I commanded myself; and an- 
swered him, in a wleraly firm voice,—** Trips.” 

* * + * * * 


I regret to say thi the MS., as I received it, terminates here. 
T. EB. H. 





MILTON S PROSE WRITINGS. 


Or John Milton, what can be now said which may not be familiarly 
known by all who possess even a superficial acquaintance with the 
literature “of their country? Yet, perhaps, there is no illustrious writer 
who is so partially read or so little understood. His works, sur- 
passing in eloquence all that antiquity has bequea to us of Greek 
and Roman lore, are but just emerging from an oblivion in which they 
had been buried for nearly two centuries. Their pristine glories, so 
obscured, are beginning to shine forth in their original splendour; an 
while we, in common with all the lovers of genius, hail the auspicious 
dawn, it may not be unseasonable to mark the causes which produced 
the long eclipse, and the circumstances which, in the present day, are 
on em Fekete nd before the publication of his greatest poem 

t in own a ore the ication 0 . 
Milton was held in the highest dina sth as an anther, it only in 
this Cai Conny but throughout the civilised world, we have. incidental 

in his “ eames £6 Cyriac Skinner,” and in his “ Second Des. 
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40 Mi ou" . ‘ 


of the People of England,” as well as direct asduranices 

Pie tcien ccconnaen, “Jecttaeen otede ‘his | 
asks igri de | menses Obl task,” 
of which, he adds—. | dee 

: | * All Europe rings from side to'side” = © 
of listening nations, he thus commences the latter:— = 
“ Much as I may be surpassed in the powers of eloquence yi mpe 
neve of diction by the illustrious arators Of antiq , yet the subject of 
which I treat never surpassed, in any age, in “or in in 


*. 
ry 


listening Europe. I seem to survey, as from a towering height, the far- 
ex tracts of sea and land, and innumerable crowds of spectators, 
betra ing in their looks the liveliest interest, and sensations the most con- 
ial with my own. Here I behold the stout and manly | of the 
ing servitude; there the generous and tuosity 
of the French ;—on this side the calm and stately valour of ‘Spaniard 
on that the composed and wary magnanimity of the Italian. Of all the 
lovers of liberty and virtue, the magnanimous and the wise, in whatever 
quarter they may be found, some gies favour, others open. approve ; 
some greet me with congratulations and applause; others, who had long 
been proof against conviction, at last yield themselves captive to the force 
of truth. Surrounded by co ted multitudes, I now imagine that, from 
the Columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations of the 
earth recovering that liberty which they so long had lost; and that the 
poe of this island are transporting to other countries a plant of more 
eneficial qualities, and more noble growth, than that which Triptolemus 
’s reported to have carried from region to region; that they are dissemi- 
nating the blessings of civilization and freedom among cities, kingdoms, 
and nations. Nor shall I approach unknown, nor perhaps unloved, if it be 
told that I am he who engaged, in single combat, that fierce advocate of 
despotism, till then reputed invincible in the opinion of many, and in his 
own conceit, who insolently challenged us our armies to the battle ; 
but whom, while I repelled his insolence, I silenced with his own weapons ; 
and over whom, if 1 may trust to the opinions of impartial judges, I gained 
a complete and glorious victory *." 

Of the greatest of Milton’s prose works, and of the reception which it 
had secured in spite of evil men and evil times, down to the period in 
which he wrote, the earliest and the best of his biogra - thus 
speaks :-— 


** And now we come to his masterpiece,—his chief and favourite work in 
prose,—for argument the noblest, as being the defence of a whole free 
nation, the people of England ; for style and composition the most eloquent 
and cleboreie oe ae the old Romans in the purity of their own lan- 

age, and their highest notions of liberty, as universally spread’ over the 
earned world as any of their compositions, and certain to endure while 
oratory, politics, or history have any est ong men.” 


The bright visions of glory, however, which this noble champion of 
his country’s rights and om so fondly indulged were soon destined 


* How much this passage loses in the translation, will be felt by those who have 
perused the original, 

















greater curse to England than the Restoration,—not 
because monarchy and the ancient forms of government were re-esta- 
blished by it, but because the most odious tyranny took shelter under 
them, and exercised its remorseless cruelties with their ostensible sanc- 
tion. The people deserved not to be free; and retributive Heaven suf- 
fered them to become among slaves the most abject and despicable. The 
ouly greatness England could then boast was that which shone forth to 
the last in the conduct of her martyred patriots—the mighty spiriip of 
the Commonwealth, whom their ungrateful country abandoned to the 
fate of rebels and regicides, Among this illustrious band Milton was 
distinguished, not by the — death, but by that which implies a 
loftier heroism—the martyr's life, In this view, he ts to the ima- 
gination one of the most sublime and affecting moral spectacles ever ex- 
hibited in human nature. “ My mind,” says Coleridge, “ is not ’ 
of forming a more august conception than arises from the contemplation 
of this great man in his latter days,—poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, 
persecuted,— 

‘ Darkness before, and danger's voice behind,’ — 

in an age in which he was as little understood by the party for whom as 
by that against whom he had contended, and among men before whom 
he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the distance; yet, still listenin 
to the music of his own thoughts, or if additionally cheered, yet 
only by the prophetic faith of two or three individuals, he did, never- 


theless,— 
—- * Argue not 

> gene Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bore up, and steer'd 

Right onward.’ 
From others only do we derive our knowledge that Milton, in his latter 
day, had his scorners and detractors; and even in his day of youth and 
hope, that he had enemies would have been unknown to us, had they 
not been likewise the enemies of his country.” 

But was it to be expected.that those who trampled on the altar of 
ie and freedom wou peer eey , cn priest a The Heceienenent 
of the monarch, un ed in the annals even of roya igacy,— 
the baseness of the at subservient to his every sees of pd oid 
and obscenity,—the mean compliances of a parliament unworthy to 
represent a people, and fit only to barter them as slave 
above all, a clergy paying homage, not to Heaven, but to him whom 








septs * 
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as @ poet, 
‘ of universal admiration, 


generally believed, ** that his merits 
— deserted him in the cooler regions of prose 
pression among multitudes to this day. But the very 
to impose so upon the public mind w 
full blaze of his poetical glories, is a proof how completely 
hated the man, and dreaded his principles, had succeeded in 
bolical efforts against those of his productions in which both 
the greatest advantage. They had been, with the liberties of the 
consigned to an oblivion from which it was vainly 
never rise. A favoured few, however, to whom their 
dom, and intellectual glory were still dear, collected the 
of the sybil into three folio volumes, which were printed 
of England!) at Amsterdam, and this, too, several 
n of 1688. But these folios were to be found o 
session of the learned and the opulent. ean cma 
lectual giant on their shelves, and satisfied themselves 
prostration at his shrine ; and though, so lately as the year 1806, a new 
and complete edition, in six volumes octavo, was published in London, 
together with an elegant and generously-written life of the author, by 
Dr. Symmons, descanting at large, and fearlessly, on the merits of these, 
the noblest efforts of his genius,—yet the prose works of Milton are not 
among our classics ; and one circumstance, to which Mr. Fletcher * has 
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naugural by Henry Brougham, on 

being installed Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, is it not remark- 
able, that, when upon the very topic of eloquence, and that the eloquence 
of the English masters, and when urgently advising his young audi to 
meditate on their beauties, there is not the slightest allusion to John Milton 
by name? ‘ Addison, says Brougham, (this cannot be an enumeration of 
| the favourites?) ‘ may have been pure and elegant; Dryden, airy and 
nervous; Taylor, witty and fanciful (!!) ; Hooker, weighty and various ;" 
but the young disciple hears not once mentioned the name of John Milton, 
whose writings are most deeply imbued with the spirit of that literature, 
to promote the study of which was the main object of this very discourse.” 


We are not disposed, on this occasion, to accuse the Lord Rector of 
sen ben yi we conclude it was sheer ignorance, though we scarcely 
know to imagine that such a work as the “ itica ”? could 
have escaped the keen and searching spirit of Lord Broug 
failed to command his unfeigned admiration. 





‘ © The Prose Works of John Milton ; with an Introductory Review. By Robert 
Fletelier. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 1833. rod 
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 # Truth Game Once into the world with her Divine Master, and was | 
perfect , most glorious to look upon ; but when he ascended, and 
apostles after him were laid a col vant ‘race of 
deceivers, who, as that story of the stian with his con- 
-how dealt with the good O the virgin Truth, 
wed her loyely into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever sinem, the sad friends of truth, such. as 
urst pp ar, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the. ms 
of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by limb, still as 
find them. We have not found them all, Lords and Commons, nor 
ever shall do, till he Master's second coming. He shall br ng top er 
every joint and member, and shall mould them into an immortal ‘of 
javelideas and perfection. Suffer not these prohibitions to stand at every 
place of op ity, forbidding and disturbing those that continue seeki 
—that con aac. grag contemnian, ba the form. edly. of ong , saint, 
We boast our light; but if we look not wisely on the sun it smites 
us into darkness, o can discern planets that are oft com ? 
and those stars of test magnitude, that Re and set with 
until the opposite motion of these orbs em to aS | 
firmament where they may be seen evening or morning? The ae 


we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, but 
cover inward things more remote from our knowledge.” 

The doctrine here promulgated ig that against which the full force of 
human authority has always been . Erroneous opinion, the» 
result of ignorance and prejtidice, and sanctioned by custom, has ever 
heen mighty for evil, and, in the ages that are past, has exercised and 
maintained an almost omriipotent dominion. Against this tion 
of her throne, Truth has em ventured to assert her 18; but 
her voice has been in the loud clamour of ¥ gr indignation, 
and thore who, with superhuman courage, have dared to ise her 
cause, have been vicariously immolated to appease the demon invested 
with her awful and high pretogative. Many a has perished in 
the gloom of a dungeon, and on the scaffold and at the stake, 
The very oe of truth, as well as her advocates, have been violently 
wrested from her defence. It has been deemed high t rainst 
established authority to seek her in the exile to which she has been 
driven, or to make an appeal in her behalf through the various mediums 
of public and accredited instriction. The pulpit, the press, and the 
intercourse of social life have been placed under the severe interdiction of 
uttering an expression or @ thouglit that would seem to favour the most 
— of her interests. The world has never been - me Fy tan 
world’s law; whateyer she has acquired have been the laurels o dae 
plthaied’ vietories  dotileved by: the prowess and sufferings of her 









































44 Milton's Prose Writings. 
ang oe Like her her 
to be despised and rejected of men darkest 
and amidst the insolent there 
been who have her sorrowing, homage 
of their tears, and who dared, were 
the instant forfeiture, to her the sovereign mistress of their 
destiny. Chivalrous and they have loved for her 
sake; and her smile,—the of immortality, irradiated with 
glory the disgrace which settled upon their tomb. 


infamy are beginning to be heard with admiration and reverence. The 
minds even of the common vulgar are no longer confined within the 
narrow prejudices which once seemed to be their sad and 
inheritance. Bold and singular opinions walk abroad with fearless inde- 
pendence, challenging investigation ;—the press is comparatively free, 
and nothing but licentiousness, treason, and blasphemy are prohibited or 
restrained. ‘The present age, thanks to the achievements of the wise and 
good, may be considered as ushering in the millennium of truth. Ancient 
and forgotten doctrines, which were uttered in unheeding ears, or which 
were heard only to be reprobated, possessing still the vigour of im- 
mortality, which obscurity and neglect could never impair, because they 
were homogeneous parts of that truth, every particle of which must live 
for ever, now venture forth, favoured by the spirit of the time, to- plead 
for themselves ; and though their progress is confessedly slow, yet every 
day enlarges the sphere of their influence, and increases the weight of 
“S t Milton he of udice, and 

ut Milton, in breaking the cerements of ignorance, prejudi | 
corruption, which sealed him up as in a living sepulchre, had not to 
contend with these alone,—a host of active and powerful agents were ever 
and anon heaping some new obloquy upon him, and, as they felt the 
surface stir beneath their feet, they fortified it with new accumulations 
which they hoped would for ever impede his resurrection. 

Attached to the theory of that simple form of government which 
philosophers and legislators had rendered venerable by their wisdom, 
and which the deeds of patriots and heroes had with immortal 

lory, and with which it was natural for a mind like his to associate all 
that was beautiful in art and sublime in poetry, Milton has been re- 
proached as a stern blican, a Leveller, and a Fifth-Monarchy man : 
with what injustice let his various treatises bearing on all these subjects 
attest. 
The passage we are albout to quote, we think, will clearly show that, 








with the idea of a true commonwealth, he had not blended any « 


r 


form of government. What he required was substantial , and he 
hated the tyranny of Cromwell, whom he condemned as the’ of his 
Eitan ee ee 
he had no antipathy :— 

“ If I write against tyrants,” he exclaims, “ what is that to kings, whom 
T am far from associating with tyrants? As muchas an honest man differs 
from @ rogue, so much I contend that a king differs from a tyrant. Whence 
it is clear that a tyrant is so far from being a king, that he is always. in. 
Sore: Spponiion % Srbinpy.ond: he, sho, petenen thesrenein at 
will more kings have been subverted by tyrants than by subjects. 
He, therefore, that would authorize the destruction of tyrants, does not 
authorize the destruction of kings, but of the most inveterate enemies of 


Asa proof of his levelling propensities take the following,—the 
eloquence of the quotation will constitute the richest gem in our mis- 
cellany :— | 

“ He that hath read with judgment of nations and commonwealths, of 
cities and camps, of peace and war, sea and land, will readily agree that 
the flourishing and decaying of all civil. societies, all the moments 
turnings of human occasions, are moved to and fro upon the axle of dis- 
cipline. So that, whatever power or sway in mortal things weaker men 
have attributed to fortune, I durst, with some confidence, (the honour of 
divine Providence ever saved,) ascribe either to the vigour or the slackness 
of discipline. Nor is there any sociable perfection in this life, civil or 
sacred, that can be above discipline; but she is that which, with her 
musical chords, preserves and holds all the thereof together. And 
certainly discipline is not only the removal of disorder, but, if any visible 
shape can be given to divine things, the very visible shape and image of 
virtue, whereby she is not only seen in the segtler gestures and motions of 
her heavenly paces as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice 
audible to mortal ears. Yea, the angels themselves, in whom no disorder 
is feared, as the Apostle that saw them in his rapture describes, are dis- 
tinguished and quarternioned into these celestial princedoms and satrapies, 
according as God himself has writ his imperial decrees through the t 
provinces of heaven." 


That Milton was a devout believer in the Christian millennium cannot 
be doubted ; but that he indulged in any fanatical or enthusiastic’ ideas 
on the subject, such as had the least tendency to subvert civil govern- 
ment, or to substitute the visible monarchy of the Son of God in the 
place of earthly thrones, we have no evidence. Indeed the contrary is 
a from the whole strain of his eloquent discoursings on this high 

mysterious theme. 

Thus, on one occasion, he pours forth a nation’s supplicatory thanks- 
givings and grateful rapture. We quote only the last few sentences of 
this inimitable piece of patriotic devotion, unequalled, we are persuaded, 
in any other language under heaven. After enumerating the deliverances 
which the omnipotent king Redeemer had wrought as the God of Provi- 
dence in England’s behoof, he breaks out in almost superhuman 
strains :— 

“ And now we know, © thou, our most certain hope and defence! that 
thine enemies have been rao rs the sorceries of the great whore, 
and have joined their with sad intelligencing tyrant that mis- 
chiefs the world with his. mines of Ophir, and: lies thirsting to revenge -his 
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Ne ee aa ce aitios of primcipalitice, lagi 
t iti rincipalities, legions, ron 
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and irrevoluble of eternity, shall clasp i | 
with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever.” . 
But that charge which, more than any other, has weighed down 
oe Te ee ne es rot ot yiian eiente | 
the principles of a generous and noble freedom, 1s that which arraigns 
him as a ide and a Paritan, and a Puritan belonging to # sect the 
most virulent, through whose agency Charles the First was brought to 
the scaffold, ‘This foul ecalummy, the readers of his Two Defences of the 
ye od England are able to refute. 
can be urged against him is, that he was the eloquent advocate of tyrani 
nieide, and the whole question of his guilt turns upon this single point, 
His reasonings on this question amount to little more than arguments in 
favour of the principle of the Revolution of 1688, which involved the 
whole nation in its responsibility. It is foreign to our to discuss 
the merits or demerits of that catastrophe which many enlightened patriots 
condemn and all deplore. It can be excused only on the plea of neces: 
sity. But that it was not the act of a sect, and that the Independents 
are not — charged with woe are acquainted with the 
history 0 the time need not to be informed. Doctor Lewis du Moulin, a 
Royalist, who lived through that eventful period, says, that ‘‘ no party of 
aye asligatetely, wore the eee gp oa , but it was the 
contrivance of an army, which was a medley and of all parties 
that were discontented ; some courtiers, some Pres fans, some Epis: 
‘ans; few of any sect, but most of none, or of the religion of 
Hobbes ; not to mention the Papists, who had the greatest hand m it of 
all.” After producing the most decisive evidence, Towgood concludes 
his admirable essay, by observing, ‘‘ Hence it is plain that the King’s 
deatht'ie not to be charged upon any religions Pal 7 isti 
as such; nor the people of England assembled in Parliament, but 
upon the council of officers and agitators ; who, ares Rigo deeply en- 
gaged in the transactions of those times, and fearing King’s vindic- 
tive tem , thought, it is probable, their own safety could no other way 
be ided for but by this bold and illegal stroke.” 
or the Puritans, on whom it was long the fashion to cast the whole 
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so ridiculous, that rHE ENcLisa owe THE wade FREEDOM OF THEIR 

consTituTION.”” In our days, one of the most eloquent of our states~ 

men has vindicated from reproach these upholders of their 

glory. We refer to Mr. Macaulay and his fine article in the “ 

argh Review," which will be-read. with tet en oh pa 

continues to be a nation. It was the lot of these men ‘to “ 

eee oe pr tee no wy te en vee fh 

was their high honour They fer hipomy tga foe st tyran 

against superstition. eared not the despot’s 

unmoved by the scorner’s Considerations whi 

of men in general, had little influence ta their hearts ; Fea he 

task to perform, which demanded the most entire self-devotement. 

were summoned to achieve the most glorious deeds, Goh 0 cates vite 

ralleled sufferings, without any earthly or reward ; riot only with- 

out the sympathy and plaudits of the but amidst its hatred and 
ion. Never did a body of men, in any age or country, give 


* Such heroes to earth, such martyrs to heaven.” 


That Milton should commit himself to their principles and their cause, 
without assuming their distinctive peculiarities, was to be 

from the questens anh Wiles of his mind. That he was an I 

dent, only proves that he could not be shackled by the trammels of etcle- 
siastical domination, and that he was resolved to breathe the air of free- 
dom. 

If sects are dangerous to government—and they are only so when op- 
pressed and persecuted—the very tenets of the Independents exonerate 
them from the imputation. Mr. Fletcher well and truly observes, “ the 
Independents could not, as such, act in political opposition to the king 
of England;” the sought only their emancipation from religious 

— herein t ey acted as Englishmen upon the common ground 
of liberty, on which alone the estant reformers, as against their 
Papist-rulers, could be justified; and on which alone the members of the 
Church of England could be justified in expelling Pope James the Se- 
cond from the ish throne.” But, whatever bet e notions enter- 
tained of this y misre ted section of the Christian common- 
wealth, Milton is not to be classed with them. He never communed 
with any church, and therefore stands or falls by his own indiyidual 
merits, and these his ungrateful countrymen are now beginning to ap- 
preciate. 

Many have been deterred from studying his prose writings, under the 
apprehension that they belonged only to the feuds of the troubled period 
in which he lived, and that they are coarse, violent, and acrimonious. 
But this, too, is a gross delusion. He was, in this respect, a model to 
his opponents. His invectives, indeed, often transgress the bounds of 
modern courtesy, and may offend the fastidious taste of some in this age 


nena | But in this we are bound to hear him in his own 
ence, 
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This is, at least, in better taste, and in a better spirit than his assail- 
ants displayed; one of whom, a meek and mitred saint, wrote,—‘ Yo 
that love Christ, and know this miscreant wretch, stone him to death, 
lest you smart for his impunity.” | 

In spite of all their characteristic vehemence, “These polemical 
t tracts of Milton,” says Dr. Symmons, “ though, perhaps, some of the 
H. least valuable of his works, ( ag i 

| and discipline of divorce,) are so illumined with knowledge and with 
I} Sor, open to us such occasional glimpses of a great and sublime 
| mind, that they must always be regarded as affording an ample com- 
pensation for any harshness of manner with which they may sometimes 
offend.” 

Perhaps the greatest injustice that Milton ever sustained from literary 
baseness were the attempts made and abetted by Dr, Johnson, in his 
life of the poet, and in his patronage of Lauder, whose mean and unprin- 
| cipled forgeries to sully his high reputation, the lexicographer sanc- 
i tioned with all the weight of his authority in the republic of letters. 
| We are not surprised, that Godwin and Dr. Symmons, and lastly, Mr. 
:? Fletcher, approach this disgusting topic with loathing indignation. It 
is a foul blot on a deservedly great name, and will remain its inexcus- 
able h through all generations, But the mists which so long 
have clouded the fair fame of our immortal author are now fast rolling 
away; the sun has dispelled them all; and, we ask ourselves, now that 
he is shining in his meridian, what will be the effect. of this mighty 
tome, which the liberality of its publishers has bequeathed as a pre- 
cious legacy to posterity? What will be its immediate influence in 

stirring times, when we have become a nation of readers, and 
when, with an earnest spirit, the people are seeking for instruction 
rather than amusement? The great subjects which form the materials 
of this volume are precisely those which at the present juncture most 
agitate the public mind. But there must be a great moral change 
wrought in the hearts of those who hold our destiny in their hands, 
before the works of Milton can yield them real and permanent advan- 








The religious world, as it is called, must get rid of its cant about the 
sinfulness of meddling with politics, and must feel that they are Britons 
as well as saints ;—they must cease from their pusillanimous abstinence 
from those discussions which involve the liberty of their country ;—the 
must sympathize in the sublime emotions of Robert Hall, and cheri 

the love of liberty as a civil and holy principle ;—they must not imagine 



































that their duties as citizens interfere with their devotions in the most 
hallowed moments of their existence. Patriotism is not incompatible with 
ion; on the contrary, it derives from piety its noblest sanctions. 
In solemn moments, when the spirit holds communion with its God, 
‘¢ factious passions,” says Mr. Hall, “cannot, indeed, be too’ much 
hushed; but that warmth which animates the patriot, which glowed in 
the heart of a Sydney or a Hampden, was never chilled or diminished, 
we may venture to affirm, in its nearest approaches to the uncreated 
splendour ; and, if it mingled with their devotion at all, could not ‘fail 
to infuse into it a fresh force and vigour, by drawing them into a closer 
assimilation to that Great Being, who a under the character of an 
avenger of the oppressed, and the friend and protector of the human 
race.” . 

Mere worldly motives can never form a genuine i That 
spirit of earnest sincerity which will not rest till the institutions of our 
country are purified from the corrupt influences of a sordid selfishness, 
can alone be inspired by those lofty principles which are not of earth, but 
which have their origin in the sublime regions of sentiment, where Truth 
reveals her transcendent worth, and commands the homage of her 
faithful worshippers. The mere politician can never be a patriot ; the 
sectarian devotee of the purest church that was ever established cannot 
be a patriot. The love of country, which seeks the well-being of all 
whom that country encircles, knows not the name of party or sect. It is 
itself a religion—o religion which breathes only peace on earth and 
good-will to men. Its ultimatum is “just and true liberty, equal and 
impartial liberty.” The objects of its supreme abhorrence are tyranny 
in rulers and licentiousness in subjects. Its only aim is to form a state 
where righteousness is the sceptre of the magistrate, and happiness is the 
inheritance of the people—where authority and obedience rest on the 
same basis—-the relative virtues which reciprocate and sustain each 
other. . 

The political world must also undergo a transformation before Mil- 
ton’s patriotic genius can transfuse its ardour and its purity into their 
spirit and pursuits. The sceptical atheism, which a very la ion 
of modern Reformers are not ashamed to avow, may qualify them to be 
demagogues and radicals; and, disavowing all rule in heaven, they may 
labour to destroy it on earth; but the substantial liberty of a people 
awakened to a sense of their power can never be achieved by those who 
hold the doctrines of an ever-shifting expediency. No political reform 
can possibly stand which is not upon the morals of a nation, and 
there can be no public virtue where a Deity is not reverenced and adored. 
We are the enemies of all cant; but we fearlessly avow our conviction 
that an atheistical philosophy can never bring forth the fruits of social 
prosperity. 

at a wonderful change has taken place, and especially in reference 
to our present subject, must be evident from the fact that a Bishop of 
Winchester and the author of “ Political Justice’? concur in recom- 
mending those very works which, in other times, they -would scarcely 
have ventured to notice. The passages to which we refer are too cha- 
racteristic not to be introduced at the close of an article of which Milton 
is the theme. 

“There is much reason for regretting,’ says Dr. Charles Sumner, 
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(then the courtly librarian of George the Fourth,) “ that the prose 
works of Milton, where, in the midst of much that is coarse and intem- 
perate, of such redeeming beauty occur, should be in the hands 
of so few readers, considering the advantage which might be derived to 
our literature from the study of their original and nervous eloquence. 
On their first appearance, indeed, they must inevitably have been re- 
ceived by some with indifference, by others with dislike, - many with 
resentment. The zeal of the author in the cause of the lament, and 
the bitter personality with which he too frequently advocates his civil 
and religious opinions, were not calculated to secure him a dispassionate 
hearing, even from his most candid opponents; but in happier times, 
when it is less difficult to make allowance for the effervescence caused 
by the heat of conflicting politics, and when the judgment is no longer 
influenced by the animosities of party, the taste of the age may be pro- 
fitably and safely recalled to those beauties of Milton which were not 
written to serve a mere temporary purpose.” 

So far the Bishop. Mr. Godwin, as is natural, speaks in less quali- 
fied terms. In his nature and his principles he is more Miltonic than 
the amiable prelate, for whose liberality, however, on this and other 
occasions, we entertain the most unfeigned respect. ‘* The character of 
Milton,” says the historian of the Commonwealth, “ is one of those 
which appears to gain by time. To future ages it is probable he will 
stand forth as the most advantageous specimen that can be produced of 
the English nation. He is our poet. There is nothing else of so capa- 
cious dimensions in the compass of our literature (if, indeed, there is in 
the literary productions of our species) that can compare with the 
* Paradise Lost.’ He is our patriot. No man of just discernment can 
read his political writings without being penetrated with the holy flame 
that animated him; and if the world shall ever attain that stature of 
mind as for courts to find no place in it, he will be the patriot of the 
world. As an original genius, as a writer of lofty and expansive soul, 
and as a man, he rises above his countrymen; and, like Saul in the 
convention of the Jews, ‘ from his shoulders and upward he is higher 
than any of the people.’ ” 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that Mr. Fletcher has performed 
his task with considerable ability; and we congratulate- him that his 
first literary effort should associate his name with that of the most elo- 
quent writer in the language. He may yet learn much by a careful 
study of his great model, 
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THE STORY OF HELEN GILLET. 


** Le vrai n‘est pas toujours vraisemblable.” 





Ir would probably be difficult to find, in the whole course of human 
events, a more striking illustration of the truth of the above motto than 
the following history of Helen Gillet, a young lady of Burgundy, who 
was tried for infanticide, and condemned to be decapitated, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The mixture of the extraordinary, the 
marvellous, and the horrible in this “ o’er-true tale’? would, if detailed 
in a work of fiction, be considered as evincing a want of tact in the writer, 
from the apparent improbability and aggravated horror of the events, 
which surpass, in their frightful reality, anything that the author of 
** Melmoth ”’ has, in the wildest debauch of his aed imagination, 
given birth to. And yet not one of the facts, hereinafter related, but has 
heen faithfully and literally copied from the judicial records of the court 
before which the trial took place, and from the er archives of 
the city of Dijon, in which were transcribed the official reports of the 
extraordinary circumstances that occurred at the place of execution. It 
will surprise, if not interest, the English reader to learn that the said 
story of Helen Gillet is connected, by a singular coincidence, with a re- 
markable event in the life of the ill-fated Charles I. of England, The 
source from whence we have drawn the principal facts of this harrowing 
narrative is a book written by an advocate of the bar of Dijon,” and of 
which but a very few copies were printed. Upon one of these, by a for- 
tunate chance, we happened to lay our hand, The documents which 
furnished the author of this book with the facts detailed in it, he found 
in the eleventh volume of the old ‘* Mercure Francois de Richer et Re- 
naudat,’’ in “ La Vie de l’Abbesse de Notre Dame du Tart, Madame 
Courcelle de Pourlans +,”’ and in the authentic archives of the Chambre 
des Comptes, and of the Mairie of Dijon. From the incontestable truth 
and authenticity of these sources, it is evident that no narration of past 
events can rest upon more solid and incontrovertible proofs than do the 
principal and almost incredible facts of the tragical history of Helen 
Gillet. 

In the year 1624, the chatelain, or royal judge, who presided over 
Bourg-en-Bresse, a little town situated within view of Mount Jura, 
was Pierre Gillet, a man of noble extraction, upright conduct, austere 
manners, and unblemished reputation. Pierre Gillet was blessed with 
an only daughter, named Helen, aged twenty-two, who was equally ad- 
mired for the beauty of her person and the graces of her mind, as she 
was respected for the virtue and piety of her conduct. Helen was sel- 
dom seen at any place of public resort except the church; and yet there 
the eye of abandoned and daring profligacy sought her out and marked 
her for its victim. An individual of violent and reckless passions, un- 
fortunately for poor Helen Gillet, became enamoured of her; and, to 





* Histoire d’Hélane Gillet, ou Relation d'un événement extraordinaire et tra- 
que survenu A Dijon dans le dix-septiéme siécle. Par un ancien Avocat. Dijon, 
829. In 8vo. de 72 . 

+ Par Edme-Bernard Bourrée, Oratorien. Lyon, 1699. In 8vo, de 541 pages, 
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obtain the object of his desires, contrived to gain admission into her 

father’s house, under the guise of an Sctidelle “oS Mir brothers. But 
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“ She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin.” 


But after the lapse of some time, the sly looks and whispers- of the 
groups she passed on her way to and from church,—the coarse laughter 
and ribald jests of the young men she chanced to meet,—the fixed and 


scrutinizing gaze with which the elder and married women her 
shape, followed by and on eyes, expressing half pity, half 
scorn—and the daily falling off of her younger female acquaintance, even 


including her dearest and most intimate friends, gradually forced upon 
the conviction of the poor girl that her reputation was suffering under 
some unknown but terrible taint, and that society rejected her as a 
worthless and forlorn creature. In a short time but one friend alone in 
the world remained to her, and in the bosom of that friend—her mother— 
she hid her face to weep, but not to unburthen her mind, for she had no 
guilty secret to disclose. 

In to the birth of the child, of the compassing whose death 
Helen Gillet was accused, much and inextricable mystery prevailed. In 
her various examinations, and on her trial, she constantly asserted her 
ee of having ever given birth to a child. She, however, con- 

that some time after she had been betrayed by the treachery of 
a female servant to the brutality of her ravisher, an accident had hap- 
pened to her which she communicated to a woman in her father’s ser- 
vice, who told her that she had experienced a miscarriage. Another 
account, relative to the child, circulated amongst the people of Bourg- 
en-Bresse, to the effect, that on the night of Helen’s accouchement the 
only person present was her mother; that Helen was buried in the 
profound sleep of exhausted nature, whilst her mother, tired out with 
watching, was in a middle state between slumber and waking, when, 
towards the break of day, she saw a man enter the chamber, approach 
the bed, from which he snatched the new-born babe, (for no le had 
been provided for this clandestine accouchement,) and, after wrapping 
it in the first article of dress that came under his hand, and imprinting 
a hurried kiss on the brow of its sleeping mother, rushed from the apart- 
ment before Madame Gillet, who witnessed, with a kind of dreamy uncer- 
tainty, this extraordinary apparition, could recover from her surprise and 
horror sufficiently to give an alarm (if, under the peculiar circumstances, 
she had dared to do so), or prevent his departure. This man was sup- 
posed to have been the person who had acted for a short time as tutor 
to the sons of Pierre Gillet, since a person resembling him had been ob- 
served anxiously on the watch about the house of the chételain for some 
days previous to the accouchement, and was never seen afterwards in the 
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recent suffering, mental and bodily, on her features, and the re- 
covered slenderness yo ern gave rise to sa dhein diay colabohad 
80 serious an import, magistrates t their duty called upon 
Pay et RY MER i e- 
quence subjected to the visit of a jury of matrons, whose affirmed 
that she had given birth to a Child anno Shean deoptedieatipabcths 
inquiry. The unfortunate young lady was thrown into prison, and cri- 
minal proceedings were commenced against her ; from 

stance of there being no corpus delicti in evidence, (the body of the child 
not having been found,) the Judges were in doubt how to proceed, when 
the following occurrence relieved them from the di A soldier, 
who was walking in the fields close to the town, was struck by the 
action of a raven, which, darting from @ tree to the close to the 
foot of a wall, began tearing up the earth with its bill and claws, and 
then flew back into the tree, bearing in its bill.a em of discoloured 
or bloody linen. The soldier ran to the turned up the earth with 
the point of his sabre, and discovered the body of an infant enveloped in 
a chemise, upon one of the corners of which were the initials H. G.! 
This fact bemg made known to the Judges, the proceedings were re- 
sumed, and, on the 6th of February, 1625, Helen Gillet was found gui 
of the murder of her child, and condemned to be beheaded (she bei 
of noble blood) instead of being hanged, as would have been the punish~- 
ment for one of inferior condition. 

An appeal from this, judgment to the Parliament of Dijon was made 
by Helen’s advocate, on his own responsibility ; for Pierre Gillet, the 
father of the forlorn culprit, had abstained from all interference on be~- 
half of his daughter, and had even expressly forbidden that her name 
should be pronounced before him, so far had his almost Roman auste- 
rity of manners and rigid sense of justice prevailed in stifling the dearest 
and most powerful of the natural affections. Helen Gillet was led on 
foot, under the guard of two archers, from Bourg-en-Bresse to the pri 
of Dijon ; and, of all her family and former friends, was accompanied alone 
on this sad journey by one wretched woman—her mother. It was not 
that Madame Gillet hoped to influence, by her tears and anguish, the 
Judges of the court of La Tournelle, before whom the appeal was to be 
pleaded ; she had but too recently experienced the inefficacy of these 
means upon the Judges of the Presidial at Bourg-en-Bresse; but she 
placed her trust in that all-powerful and merciful Judge who can, in His 
own good time, reverse the short-sighted and often erring awards of 
man, and shield the innocent, and bind up the wounds of the broken and 
oppressed heart. Humble as she was pious, she thought herself, alone, 
not worthy of obtaining the interposition of Divine Providence, but 
hastened, on her arrival at Dijon, to the Convent of the Bernardines, to 
beg the prayers and intercession of the holy nuns in favour of her un- 
fortunate daughter. Of this convent a relation of Madame Gillet—Joan 
de Saint Joseph, for which name, on taking the veil, she had renounced 
the noble one of Courcelle de Pourlans—was abbess. It was a singular 
and touching sight to see these and innocent virgins on their knees 
before the altar of the convent > a y TS with intermingled sobs 

f of an unmarried mother, 
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and tears, the pity of the Almighty in’ 
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the chapel, her great age (being then ninety-two) and infirmities con- 
fining her to her cell. In the opinion of worldlings she had fallen 
into s state of dotage, or second childhood; but, in the estimation of 
her sister nuns and the faithful who frequented the convent, she was 
looked upon as a privileged being, who had been so long : 
the thoughts and affairs of this world as to have attained a more intimate 
communion with Heaven. Such being the belief that prevailed within 
the walls of the convent, the allusions which Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit made (which were of very rare occurrence) to the affairs’ or 
interests of this world were received as the suggestions of unearthly 
wisdom, or as dictated by a spirit of prophecy. However correct or 
erroneous this estimation of her may have been, her positive and re- 
peated prognostications, justified in so extraordinary a manner by the 
event concerning the fate of Helen Gillet, stamped with indelible con- 
viction the idea of her superior sanctity and prophetic power upon the 
minds of her sister nuns and the good Catholics of Dijon. 

At the conclusion of the prayers offered up in the chapel for the poor 
culprit, the mother of Helen Gillet hastened to the cell of Sister Frances 
du Saint Esprit, whom she found stretched upon her straw pallet, with 
her wi hands devoutly crossed upon her bosom, and holding a 
crucifix. From her eyes being closed, and the absence of all motion in 
her limbs, Madame Gillet, supposing that she was asleep, retired into a 
corner of the cell and knelt down to pray. But she soon heard herself 
called by the venerable nun, who stretched out one of her hands to find 
her, for her sight was too dimmed by age to see objects distinotly. 
Madame Gillet took her hand, and pressed it respectfully to her lips. 
** Good! good!’ said Sister Frances, with an ineffable smile. ‘“‘ You 
are the mother of the poor girl for whom our holy sisters have been 
praying this morning. I declare to you that she is a pure soul and a 
chosen vessel of the Lord’s, who has deigned to hear the prayers of his 
servants ; so that your child shall not die by the hand of the executioner, 
for Helen Gillet is destined to pass a long and edifying life.” Having 
said these few words, the venerable nun seemed to forget that there was 
any one near her, and relapsed into her usual state of reverie or list- 

On the 12th of May the Parliament of Dijon resumed its sittings, and, 
on the report of Counsellor Jacob, the appeal from the criminal tribunal 
of Bourg-en-Bresse was taken into consideration. The sentence was 
confirmed by an unanimous vote, and with an vation of the punish- 
ment, it bemg ordered that the culprit led to the place of 
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execution with @ rope round her neck, as a further and disgraceful 
timony of the enormity of her crime. The execution was to take pla 
immediately, so that poor Helen Gillet had no longer to 

time necessary to walk from the prison to the . ‘The fatal intel- 
li of the confirmation of the sentence soon reached the convent. 
‘The nuns instantly hurried to the chapel, the tapers were lighted, the 
most sacred relics brought forth, the whole sisterhood, with the 
abbess at their head, prostrated themselves before the altar, and, with 
prayers, and sobs, and loud lamentations, sought to move Heaven in favour 
of ey events <n one that was doomed to an ignomini 
and frightful death. After some time, the Abbess Joan de Saint Joseph 
quitted the chapel and ascended to the cell of Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit, to whose prayers and devout intercession she had particularly 
recommended poor Helen Gillet. She there found the heart-broken 
mother of the doomed one prostrated on the floor, near the bedside of 
the venerable nun, voiceless, motionless, and tearless. To an observa- 
tion made by the abbess, Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, with her ac- 
customed serenity, said, “ I have told you, however, that this young 
creature shall not die by the hand of the executioner, and that long after 
we shall have departed this life she will remain upon earth to pray for 
us,—for such is the will of the Lord.” Though Madame Gillet seemed 
to be in a state of insensibility, and unconscious of what had taken place 
between the abbess and the venerable sister, yet all of a sudden she 
raised her head with a convulsive start from the ground, and uttered a 
shriek of horror, for her ear had caught the distant sound of a trumpet, 
marshalling the soldiers ordered to attefid the execution. 


“ And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail'd,"’ 


Still upon her knees, and supporting herself upon her hands, she listened 
in mute agony to the death-signal; and again and again did the long- 
drawn and mournful note break with more thrilling distinctness upon 
her affrighted ear, as the sad procession neared the convent. Soon otlier 
sounds became audible: the noise of the horses’ hoofs upon the pave- 
ment, the tramp of innumerable feet, and the confused but horrible hum 
of the multitude, interrupted from time to time by the cry sent forth 
from ten thousand lips, but seeming as uttered only by one voice, of 
“* There she is!—there she is!” hearing this appalling cry, the 
wretched mother, who could no longer doubt that it was her daughter 
who was passing to death, fell lifeless upon her face on the floor. 

** Listen! listen! sister,’”’ said the abbess, as she stood wringing her 
hands in despair near the pallet of sister Frances. “ Oh, my God, 
sister, do you not hear?” 

“TI hear, as you do,” replied the venerable nun, an expression like 
that of the sweet smile of infancy lighting up her withered features. 
** I hear the sound of the trumpet and the noise of the horses and their 
riders ; I hear the cries of the le and the chants of the penitents 
Yes,” she continued, “ I hear all that; I know that that innocent crea- 
ture is approaching; that she is now near the convent; I know that 
they are leading her to death; but verily I tell you, that this day she 
shall not die. You may comfort her mother with that assurance.” 

Poor Helen Gillet walked between two Jesuits and two Capuchin 
monks,’ each of whom, in turn, held towards hema crucifix, which she 
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ied hae neck. In this some saw only a trifling acci 
while others thought beheld in it the of God, thus covering 
and hiding from the si bi tne dingpneatel. acetone SupurCunuaine < 
unishment by the Parliament of Dijon. This circumstance of the 
ing down of the hair led to results of infinitely more serious import 
than concealing of the halter, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The place of execution at Dijon, to which Helen Gillet was proceed- 
ing, was appropriately called the Morimont, or the Mount of Death. In 
the midst of this place stood the scaffold, hung with. black cloth ; it 
was constructed of wood, having a flight of eight steps, and was elevated 
upon a basement of masoury-work, to which there was an ascent of four 
steps. ~All round this structure, at the distance of fifteen or twenty feet, 
rose a barrier of strong wooden posts and planks to keep off the crowd. 
Within this barrier, and close to the scaffold, was seated the King’s 
Procurator-General, attended by his huissters d’honneur ; here also were 
some Jesuits and fie (7 monks occupied in praying for the soul that 
was about to pass. ithin the enclosure, but close to the barrier, were 
circulating, with slow and solemn steps, six black penitents,* whose 
appearance was startlingly spectral, from their forms and faces being 
entirely enveloped in long sable robes, the only features visible being 
their eyes, which glared upon the spectators from two small. holes in 
each of the pointed hoods which covered their heads. With bare feet, 
lighted torches in their hands, and a hempen rope round their bodies, 
these frightful-looking figures went chanting the death-dirge of the 

r sufferer, and begging alms in se Se and hollow tones for the 
t of the souls in purgatory. Within the wooden barrier was also 
a little brick building, in which the executioner kept his manacles, 
cords, flesh-tearing pincers, portable furnace, branding and limb-break- 
ing irons, and all the other inhuman paraphernalia of his hideous minis- 
try. One part of this storehouse of torture was fitted up as an oratory, 
and served as a succursale, or chapel of ease! dependent upon the bloody 
temple of the scaffold. It was specifically called La Chapelle, and into 
it were led to pray those hardened criminals who, having resisted all 
the ghostly exhortations wasted upon them in the prison, could only be 
brought to some sense of their awful situation by the sight of the instru- 
ment of their death. 

An increased noise and agitation amongst the crowd, and every eye 
turned in one direction, announced that the sad ion had reached 
the Morimont. Helen Gillet alone ascended the scaffold, and took her 
station near the block, her eyes raised to Heaven, and her heart, to judge 


® A self-constituted confraternity of laymen, who make it a duty to attend cri- 
minals to execution in a hideous and En tak tnylintons panies Some of these 
confraternities are still kept up, and play pranks, in the South of 
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57 
from her apparent serenity, firmly relying upon the justice and mercy 
God. For several a she pl ae at ta Ag 
observed of all oo Simon jean, the pape pt ak ye 
not yet appeared. He remained ind, praying in Seas 
the i ag where he had taken the cavecesiien mama He. at 
length entered the barrier, accompanied by /a bourrelle, that is, his wife, 
or, not to profane the holy name of wife, the female of the bourreau, 
who, on important occasions, aided him in his horrid functions. The 
executioner. was armed with a short, broad-bladed, and heavy-backed 
sword—the bourredle held in one of her hands a long pair of scissors, to 
cut off the hair of the sufferer. This woman, who seemed to be actu- 
ated by the cruelty of a fiend, hurried up the steps of the scaffold, bran- 
dishing the scissors above her head ; se yet, when she stood by the side 
of the victim, she seemed, through some unaccountable cause, to have 
forgotten the purpose for which she had. brought the scissors, so that the 
beautiful hair of poor Helen Gillet remained unpolluted by the touch of 
this female demon. At this moment Simon Grandjean advanced to the 
front of the scaffold, and making a sign to the crowd that he wished to 
address them, (a circumstance unheard-of in the history of judicial exe- 
cutions, ) the hoarse murmur of the multitude was instantly hushed into a 
death-like silence. The executioner at that instant appeared an object 
of pity rather than of horror ; for, pale and enfeebled from sickness, and 
emaciated and hollow-eyed from the macerations and fleshly mortifica- 
tions which he had voluntarily undergone, in order to prepare himself 
for the fulfilment of his terrible ministry, he was scarcely able tq stand 
upright, and leaned for support on the sword, the point of which he held 
against the ground. It was evident to all that a fierce struggle was goin 
on in his mind between his duty and compassion for the young a 
beautiful creature that was awaiting death at his hands. At length, 
with fear and trembling, he exclaimed— 

“ Mercy! mercy for me! Your blessing, reverend fathers! Pardon 
me, men of Dijon, if I should fail in my duty, for it is now more than 
three months that I have been grievously sick and afflicted in body. I 
have never yet cut off a head, and the Lord God refuses me sufficient 
strength to kill this young creature! Upon my faith as a Christian, I 
feel that I cannot kill her !’’ 

As prompt as the lightning’s flash was the reply of the crowd—* Kill! 
kill!’? roared out the savage populace. 

** Do your duty,”’ said the King’s procurator-general ; but this mild 
expression, pronounced with seriousness and dignity, conveyed the same 
cruel meaning as the inhuman roar of the multitude—*“ Kill! kill !”’ 

Simon Grandjean then, with tottering steps, and his eyes filled with 
tears, approached Helen Gillet, and, throwing himself at her feet, and 
presenting her the handle of the sword, said, “ Noble young lady, kill 
me or pardon me!” 

“* I pardon and bless you,”’ replied Helen, as she knelt down, and laid 
her head upon the blocks. 

The executioner, now excited by the bourrelle, who overwhelmed him 
with reproaches, could no lon efer striking the blow. He raised his 

arm—a deep drawing-in of the breath by the multitude was distinctly 
" heard—the priests and the penitents exclaimed Jesus Marta! the bright 

e gleamed like a lightning flash in the air, and then descended upon 
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neck of the sufferer. But Helen’s long hair, which, as has been 
already mentioned, had fallen down over her shoulders, turned aside the 
force of the blow, and the sword cut deep into her left shoulder. In her 
anguish she turned over on her right side, while the executioner, after 

i the edge of the scaffold, and called out to 


Already a furious clamour began to rise from the multitude, whose 
inary impatience had now changed its object, and turned into rage 

nst the unskilfulness of the executioner, mingled with pity for the 
tortured victim. Some of the populace had already commenced throw- 
ing stones at the executioner, when the bowrrelle, taking up the sword, 
sought to fix it firmly in his hands. While she was thus employed, poor 
Helen Gillet raised herself, and again laid her head, with her hair all 
dabbled in blood, upon the block. The wretched executioner, now 
still ‘more confused by the horror of his situation, made another ‘ill- 
directed blow, which at first took effect upon the head of the sufferer, 
from which, after inflicting a deep gash, it descended upon her neck, en- 
tering it not more than a finger’s breadth. Again the tortured girl 
turned over, and, rolling upon the floor, covered with her body the sword 
(another providential circumstance) which the executioner had thrown 
down after striking the blow. The fury of the multitude now rose be- 
yond all control, and the executioner, to escape it, jumped from the 
scaffold, and ran for shelter to the little chapelle already described, 
whither he was followed by the Jesuits, the Capuchin monks, and the 
Penitents, as the populace had commenced pulling down the barrier ; and 
stones, no respecters of persons, were beginning to fly from all quarters, 
accompanied by the cries of “ Save the su , and kill the execu- 
tioner ?’ ‘The masons who were amongst the crowd advanced to demo- 
lish the little chapelle, the door of which had been shut and barricadoed 
inside ; and the members of the merciful company of butchers, who were 
present, followed close behind, determined and ready to slaughter the 
man of blood.* 

The monks and holy fathers, who had shut themselves up with the 
executioner in the little chapelle, fearing by a protracted resistance to 
draw the fury of the multitude upon their sacred’ persons, opened the, 
doors, and issued forth chanting the hymn for the dead, as if the 
were going to their own execution, and holding out their crucifixes as 4f: 
to conjure and ward off the showers of stones that were falling a 
them. In this guise they crossed the square of the Morimont, not with= 
out receiving on their bare and shaven heads some of the many missilés 
that were hurtling in the air above them. Before they had half traversed 
the square, they heard the dying shriek of the wretched Simon Py 
who had been torn by the infuriated populace from the altar of the little 
chapel, dragged forth into the light and air, for the purpose of bein 
instantly deprived of both, and put to death in a thousand different ways 
—by a thousand various wounds and weapons. 





* These circumstances are not imaginary ones, but are mentioned in 
the proces verba/, or official account of the affair, which maiy ed up four days 
after its oceurrence, in the council-chamber of the city of Dijon, and which bears 


the of the échevin Bossuet, the father of that brightest ornament of the 
Freak church, the eloquent Bishop of Meaux, , 
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still more atroc Fe cone 0f Kotlar Copel was being perpetrated on the 
scaffold, where poor Helen Gillet was left alone with . This 


fiend, in the shape of a woman, not seeing the sword, which was con- 
cealed by Helen’s having fallen upon it, took the rope which she had 
round her neck whilst coming to the place of execution, and again 

it round the sufferer’s throat, and tightened it. The unfortunate 
girl, recovering her senses at the moment, raised her hands, and seized 
the rope, when her inhuman tormentor kicked her brutally and repeatedly 
in the bosom and stomach, poy on her hands, and, drawing her up 
by the rope, shook her violently five or six times, hoping in that way to 
strangle her. In this she would most probably have succeeded, but, 
finding herself at the instant assailed by a shower of stones from the 
multitude, she dragged by the rope around its neck the half inanimate 
body across the scaffold, and down the eight steps—the late beautiful 
features‘ now livid and distorted from pain and strangulation, the once 
finely-formed head now gashed with horrid wounds, and the once flow- 
ing and glossy raven-black hair now a hideously matted and discoloured 
mass, thick with clotted blood, and gore, and saw-dust ! 

On reaching the stone basement upon which the scaffold stood, the 
bourrelle suddenly recollected the pair of scissors which she had brought 
with her to cut off the culprit’s hair; and, as if excited to still more 
frenzied cruelty by the remembrance, she drew them from her oi 
and endeavoured to cut the throat of her victim with them; but failing 
in this, she plunged them repeatedly into the face, and neck, and bosom 
of the hapless girl. 

The wretch would have certainly, and soon, completed her murderous 
design, had not, at the moment, two men, who had scaled the barrier, 
rushed upon her, and rescued poor Helen from her fiendish hands, They 
took the rope from her neck, and, making a kind of brancard, or litter, 
of their arms crossed, carried her towards the house of a surgeon named 
Nicholas Jacquin. They had not proceeded far with her, when, coming 
a little to herself, she complained of 4 burning thirst, anid asked for a 
little water, which being given her, she said, finding her spirits return, 
** I knew well that God would assist me.” 

‘ As the saviours of Helen Gillet were bearing her away, the crowd, 
getting over the barrier on all sides, rushed upon the bourrelle, and 
soon reduced her vile body, by innumerable blows of stones, hammers 
knives, and poniards*, to a hideous and formless mass of bruised an 
mutilated flesh, and gore, and shattered bones. | 

At the house of the s n Jacquin (whose descendants, and of the 
same name, still exercise the same profession in Burgundy) Helen had 
her wounds visited, after permission had been asked of the municipal 
authorities. Besides the two inflicted by the sword of the executioner, 
she had six stabs of scissors ;—gne which passed between the windpi 
and the se vein; another through the under lip, and by which the 
tongue and palate were lacerated ; one above the breast, which pi 
nearly to the back-bone; two deep gashes in the head, and several 
wounds from stones; and a deep incision across the loins, made by the 
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* So in the original proces verbal. 





























Majesty would pardon her. 

Whilst this scene was passing in the house of Nicholas Jacquin, the 
surgeon, (who was soon able to pronounce that none of the wounds of 
his poor patient, h serious, were mortal,) her wretched mother was 
still stretched on the of the cell of Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, 
in the stupor of despair. She was roused by the voice of the venerable 
nun exclaiming, “ "Tis well! ’tis well! is over! There are the 
people returning joyfully from the place of execution, for the young and 
the innocent has not perished.’’ 

We shall leave it to the imagination of our readers to depict the meet- 
ing between this devoted mother and her beloved daughter, thus mira- 
culously restored to her from the bloody embraces of the most hideous 
death. But even the joys of this reunion were dashed with bitterness, 
flowing from the uncertainty which hung over the fate of Helen Gillet, 
she being still liable to. the doom of death pronounced upon her; so 
that the interval—between the forwarding of her memorial for mercy and 
the return of the messenger that brought the answer—was a continued 
agony of terror and suspense for both mother and daughter. 

To the other singular coincidences which concurred to rescue poor 
Helen Gillet from her dreadful fate may be added the circumstance of 
the day of her execution having been fixed for the eve of the Catholic 
festival of the Rogation Days, when commenced a vacation of fifteen 
days for the parliaments and high courts of justice; so that, by the 
massacre of Simon Grandjean, the functions of the public executioner 
remained in sagan during that period, as no successor to him in that 
odious office could be appointed until the parliament again met. In this 
interval a memorial in favour of Helen Gillet was drawn up and signed 
by many paves of the highest rank and most exemplary piety in Dijon. 

Powerfully calculated as were the peculiarities of Helen Gillet’s case 
to awake compassion in the royal breast, considerable doubts were enter- 
tained as to its success. Louis XIII., the then reigning monarch of 
France, on whom his flatterers have bestowed the epithet of Just, was 
fonder of wielding the sword of justice than exercising that still more 
divine prerogative of the crown—mercy.. On this occasion, however, 
he chose the brighter path of his duty, and in due time royal letters of 
full grace and pardon for Helen Gillet arrived at Dijon. These letters 
were solemnly received and registered by the Parliament of Dijon, and 
still exist in the archives of that city. It appears by these letters patent, 
that one of the causes why the life of Helen Gillet was spared, was to 
do honour, by an act of signal grace and mercy, to the marriage of the 
sister of the King of France with Charles I. o Pane 

The news of the pardon granted to poor Helen Gillet spread universal 
satisfaction through the = of Dijon; and on Monday, the 2nd day of 
June, 1625, the advocate, Charles Fevret, after a long speech in refer- 
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ence to the occasion, presented to the Parliament of Dijon the 
letters of grace and pardon, for the purpose of being solemnly en 


so unexampled and sad an ience of the troubles and 
of the every-day world, poor thought, and wisely, that 
was 10 in it: she therefore resolved on devoting 

to God, and for that purpose entered a convent at Bresse, 
took the vows and the veil, and there lived a long, long life of peace, and 
prayer, and thanksgiving ; for, in 1699, when Father Bourrde, of the 
Oratoire, published his “ Histoire de la Mére Jeanne de Saint Joseph; 
Madame de Pourlans,”® (Abbess of Notre Dame du Tart, and 
a relation of Helen Gillet,) he mentions that the latter had departed this 
life but a short time before ; so that she must have been at least ninety 
years of age. 

It thus appears that Helen Gillet, who was to have been decapitated 
on the very day that Charles I. of England was married to the sister of 
the King of France, lived, nevertheless, for half a century after a more 
steady hand than that of Simon Grandjean, the executioner of Dijon, 
had stricken off the head of the ill-fated monarch in honour of whose 
happy marriage her life had been spared. Such are the strange events 
of life, and the inscrutable dispensations of Providence! . 








THE FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 





Part tHe Tuirp: 
Tue Hovse anp Winvow Taxes. 


1 nop it to be the wisest and safest course to repeal the house and 
window taxes :—First,— Because (as asserted by one of the members 
of the'Government) they cannot be levied in the same proportion on 
the palaces of the nobility and on the tenements or lodgings of the poor 
and middle classes*. . 

Seconp,—Because they are nominally + levied on two-thirds of: the 





* For examples of the great disparity which exists in every county in England, 
and for elaborate details of these imposts, from their establishment, in the of 
Eagle III., to the present period, 1 may refer to the “ Taxation of the British 

mpire.”’ 

t Nominally, because there are a great number of houses in Great Britain exem 
from the tax, the tenants of which have as little right to relief from these im 
preference to their brethren, as have the le of Ireland. In 1830, the number 
of houses assessed to the house-tax in Great Britain was 420,579. The number of 
farmhouses exempt from the tax, in the same year, was 144,640, that is, one-third 
of the whole. There were other exemptions in houses, as well as in windows, inde- 
pendent of the recent exemption in favour of shop-windows. All these exemptions 
are as unjust as they are impolitic; no class has a right to shift a burden from 
its own shoulders on its neighbours. The number of houses in Great Britain is 
about 2,500,000, and in Ireland, 287,749< thus, out of 3,887,000 houses, only 
420,000 are taxed ! . 4 . 
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population Uni en Sere in Ireland’ of 
Bo00,00 muti scoping are Mog re Ne 
HIRD,—Because they are — py ae Fes light—on acm 
preventing outlay of ca modern improvemeuts, 
inison with the spirit of the ‘age,—cooping: up the people in narrow 


the ic, 

a Asa al houses are already doubly and trebly taxed, inde- 
pendent of the obnoxious assessment complained of,—namely, the land 
on which they are built; then the materials of which they are composed, 
—viz., bricks, timber, glass, paints, &c., as also the raw labour neces- 

to the manufacture of the same; and subsequently by taxes on 
their insurance, on leases, mortgages, rent receipts, licenses for carry- 
ing on certain branches of business or trade, &c. 
rrtu, and Finally,—Because the people consider the house and 
window taxes as wart taxes, from which they were to be relieved on 
the termination of two years’ peace, and it is dangerous for a government 
to let the public think faith is broken with them, as it would cost few 
moral scruples to extend the application of the principle to the sum- 
mary liquidation of the National Debt, as regards both capital and 
interest. 

There is one more argument (not less cogent, though perhaps not so 
logical, as any of the foregoing) for the abolition of the house and 
window taxes, and that is, the progressive ra of the middle and 
yoorer Classes to pay them, while they are bowed down to the earth by 
indirect taxes on almost every necessary and comfort of life, as well as 
on nearly every article of internal trade or of maritime commerce. 

Such being some of the leading arguments for the repeal of imposts, 
the vexatiousness and inquisitorialness of which is strongly felt by many 
of the well-disposed of the community, who have hitherta taken 
no part in opposing their levy, it becomes us now to inquire what are 
the : objections to comply with the petitions of a large part of. the 
people, 





* What a blessing to London the abolition of such rook as St. Giles's, Gray's 
Inn-lane, &c. would be! The repeal of the house and window taxes would be 

almost immediately followed by the annihilation of such dens of infamy. . 
Taxes on houses and windows were first levied by. the ninth Money Act of 
William IIT, Parl. i, sess. 2, at the rate of 2s per annum on every inhabited house, 
except cottages ; and on pos such groom ten windows, or more, and under 
twenty, 6s. per annum ; on twenty windows, or more, 10s. 
per annum. An sdditiona\ dnty.on hemes wes geeutad by the dhled Maney dat of 
Anne, Parl. iii., sess. 2, being an additional 10s. on every inhabited house having 
twenty windows, or more, and an additional 20s. on any house having thirty win- 
— . Da These additionals were granted but thirty-two years from 
1710; but when the thirty-two years had the promise to 

repeal them was forgotten. 

England and Wales. Scotland. Great Britain, 

Years. Window.Tax. House-Tax. Window-Tax, House-Tax, Total, 
1792 . . £ 927,630 .. 163412, . £ 31,963. . 6,702 . . £1,129,707 
1822. . 2,627,900 . . 1,180,250... 150,679 . . 84,504... 3,863,233 
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Finst.—The Chancellor of the Exehequer cannot afford to. lose 
2,000,000/., which the house and window taxes in England and Scotland 
~~ be estimated at. f 

y.—If economy has been carried to the utmost safe and i 
ble limit, then several other means present themselves, (vide “ 
of the British Empire,”)—by which 2,000,000/. may readily be 
Sade ofthe comin on the industry of the country, or irritating the 

80 

Seconp.—It is alleged in palliation of these taxes that they do not 
affect the tenant, but fall upon the /and/ord—(houselord or capitalist.) 

Rerty.—This aSsertion brings us to a consideration of the incidence 
of the tax, or by whom it is in reality paid. 

If a person be desirous of renting a house, his first question to the 
owner is,“ What rent do demand ???—the answer is 100/.; the in- 
tending tenant then ieunndintely inquires, ‘* How much are the Govern- 
ment taxes ?’—answer, 25/. Should the tenant agree to take the house 
for a year, or for a term of years, at the rent of 100/. per annum, he 
certainly does not consider the 25/. taxes paid by him to the Govern- 
ment to be any part of the landlord’s profit; he does not pay them to 
the landlord,—he struggles as much as possible to get rid of, or to dimi- 
nish, those taxes (the landlord never troubles himself on the subject) ; 
and if they be repealed, the 25/. remains in his own pocket, the landlord 
clearly having no right to a farthing of them. Did these imposts fall on 
the landlord, he would have no need to separate the amount of them 
from his rent,—he would be the chief party interested in the repeal, and 
he would not allow the tenant to benefit by a remission. This point will 
be rendered more clear by the fact that if a tenant have omitted to pay 
these taxes, and privily withdraw all his chattels, the Government can- 
not seize on the empty house, (which is alone the property of the 
landlord,) in order to meet the defalcation. But in order to set this 
point in a yet clearer light, no person when purchasing a pound of tea at 
Gs., whereof 2s. 6d. isa tax, supposes that the incidence is on the , 
and not on the purchaser and consumer of the tea; a house is like any 
other commodity offered for sale; its fixedness makes no difference; for a 
moveable wooden dwelling on wheels or rollers—provided it be assessed 
at a certain value, and have a certain number of windows—is as liable 
to the tax as if it were built of brick or stone, sunk deep in the 
earth. A stage—or hackney—or hired coach offers a fair parallel ;—if a 
man be desirous of hiring a coach or carriage from a builder or maker in 
Long Acre, the latter lets the carriage for the time required as a land- 
lord would a house; but the tax levied on stage, hackney, or private 
coaches is not paid by the maker or builder in Long Acre, but by the 

rson using it, as the tenant of a house does for the tenement he inha- 
bits ; thus neither the house-builder, coach-maker, nor tea-seller, pay the 
taxes levied on the respective articles mentioned, the incidence is on the 
user or consumer of them. We now come to objection— 





* It is stated that if the house and window i nag a i pg na me 
taxes, viz. on carriages, horses, dogs, &c. must also ne eer use it wou 
no use to maintain the machinery now kept for the collection of af the assessed 
taxes; but this argument is of no avail, as the religque may more easily be collected 
by the Stamp-office department than by even the present system, the officers of 
which have such irresponsible authority. 
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Tutrv.*—No relief would be produced to the community beyond the 
mere relief from so much taxation. oaths 

Reriy.—No doctrine can be more fallacious than the one now 
broached ; the mere amount of a tax is not to be solely estimated in a 
sound financial point of view, but the capital it keeps out of employ, — 
and, consequently, the industry it checks. If the house and window | 
taxes be repealed, an immense quantity of money and ind will 
be instantly brought into active era entire streets of old, dilapi- 
dated, and filthy tenements would be immediately pulled down ; brick- 
layers, stone-masons, lime-burners, slaters, sawyers, carpenters, painters, 
glaziers, glass-manufacturers, ironmongers, upholsterers, &c. &c. &c. 
would be each and all in general demand, and every trade connected with 
houses would find ample employment ; the genius of our architects would 
be employed in devising new and elegant structures, untrammelled by 
the number of houses, or the too wealthy a nce which buildings 
might assume; our streets would be widened and ventilated; and the 
dense population of England, instead of being herded together im filthy 
and demoralizing dens of sickness and iniquity, would be scattered over 
the land, enriching, adorning, and beautifying the country. 

Lest superficial or hasty readers should think this article at variance 
with my observations in No. I. on the advantages of direct over indirect 
taxation, I may be allowed to observe, that the house and window taxes 
have justly become obnoxious, not because they are direct taxes, but on 
account of their partial and inequitable assessment. The example before 
us demonstrates the advantage of direct taxation, by enabling the people 
to judge correctly as to the unjustness of an impost: thus the liberty of 
the subject is better preserved ; by indirect taxation personal freedom is 
placed in abeyance, especially if 45,000,000/. out of 50,000,000/. be 
raised on the necessaries of life, and on the maritime commerce of the 
—— If the social fabric of this beautiful island is to be preserved 
from the consequences of the unholy discord now paralysing the wonted 
energy of Britons, and if the anticipated blessings of free trade are to 
be realized, it must be by removing the causes of discontent, and by 
breaking the shackles which now burden the industry of one of the 
most active and moral people on the face of the earth. 


[Exposition of the Tea, Sugar, Coffee, and Cocoa Taxes in the neat.] 





* By Sir Henry Parnell, who also contends that “ beer is a durury to the poor 
labouring man,” and ought to be taxed at its present height! 
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THE CHARTERED BOOKSELLERS. 


Mr. Crark and Mr. Kniert a both to be gri offended 
the remarks which we thought fit to make, in last Number of 
this Journal, concerning the “ Penny Magazine.’”* The former of these 
tlemen has addressed a long and very complimentary letter to Mr. 
Iburn on the subject; and the latter, after communicating to the same 
quarter his defence in manuscript, has “‘ shamed the rogues ’’ by print- 
ing it as an advertivement, which he has threatened to insert in all our 
contemporary journals. It is due to Mr. Craik to state, that if we have 
given him any pain, we regret the circumstance much, as we really had 
no such object in view. He denies being the only, or even the chief 
caterer for the “ Penny Magazine ;” and as he deems it essential to ‘his 
reputation to make the world acquainted with this declaration, we afford 
it cheerfully all the publicity in our power, assuring him, at the same 
time, that we by no means intended to depreciate his literary acquire- 
ments or industry. As to Mr. Knight, we are at issue with him upon 
every point which his advertisement has put forth in justification either 
of himself, or of the corporation under whose patronage he conducts 
the “ British Almanac,” the “ Companion to the British Almanac,’ 
the “ Penny Magazine,” the “ Companion to the Newspaper,’’ the 
“ Penny Cyclopeedia,” the “ Gallery of Portraits,” the ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,” and intends, if we be rightly informed, 
to establish a “ Library of Music,’”’ together with sundry other pe- 
riodical works. We are not at all surprised at the sensibility which 
Mr. Knight has exhibited on this occasion, as few persons are’ more 
deeply interested than he is, in the issue of the question which we haye 
raised, and which, with his permission, we shall now discuss somewhat 
more in detail. | 
But before we enter upon the subject, we beg it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that for several of the principal members of the incorporated 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” we entertain un- 
affected esteem. We have had the good fortune to co-operate’ with 
them, generally, in all the great political and legal reforms by which they 
have secured to themselves the gratitude, as well as the admiration, of the 
empire. It is with no feeling of pleasure, that we animadvert on the prin- 
ciples of action adopted by an institution which bears upon its front the 
names of the Lord Chancellor, the Bacon of our day—of Lord John Rus- 
sell, whose career has already shed new lustre on a noble house already 
identified with liberty—of Sir Henry Parnell, Sir Thomas Denman, and 
others, whose attachment to the interests of science, literature, the fine 
arts, as well as to the cause of justice and freedom, it would be almost 
dishonourable to doubt. The country, however, cannot long be deceived 
as to the fact, that the arduous public occupations, which demand the 
constant attention of the individuals we have named, must of) necessity 
prevent them from exercising anything like a vigilant superintendence 
over the affairs of the society in question. We believe we may state, 
without fear of contradiction, that whatever business has been performed 
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* See the article entitled.“ Notes on Periodicals,’ in our last No., p. 426, 
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mi, al aatcey oem fl Taxes, rents, charges of a thousand 
kinds, must be met by every individual in a greater or less 
and he is fairly entitled to fix a value, in proportion to all other 
upon his land or the produce of his industry, which may enable 
enjoy, as well as his neighbour, the fruits of his honest avocation. 

It does not appear to us that individual enterprise, which is the 
life-blood of every commercial community, was at all repressed, or i 
any way in with, by the original of the Diffusion Soci 
It is very well known that our old books of science sold to a very 
extent, and that, previous to the establishment of that body, those work 
were far from being of a popular description. The treatises of the 
ciety, numerous as they have been, have indeed left much to be done m 
this point of view, for it cannot be denied that they are ly too 
abstruse, and altogether very imperfectly executed. Nev the 
design was commendable in every respect, and we only regret that it has 
not been exclusively adhered to. 

. As the association gathered strength, its leaders made some additions 
to their first plan, which are also, in our opinion, free from just censure. 
They organized, in several of the county towns, local committees, which 
afforded efficient aid in the circulation of the treatises. Advantage was 
very properly taken of the existence of such committees, in order to 
institute statistical inquiries, to investigate the rules and proceedings of 
* friendly societies,’’ with a view to their amelioration, and also to collect 
data with reference to the progress of education among the lower clasees 
of the people. In order to assist in the accomplishment of the latter 
object, a “ Quarterly Journal” was announced, which deserves all 
praise. Now, ‘here were four great objects upon which the labours of 
the Society might have been bestowed, not only without mjuring any 
branch of trade already in existence, but with great and permanent ad- 
vantage to every part of the community ;—the diffusion of science, the 
compilation of statistics, the improvement of the friendly societies, and 
of education in general, might have nobly occupied the attention of the 
first men in the country, and would doubtless in the end have abun- 
dantly rewarded their labours. But from these high grounds, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have latterly descended, deserting 
their original object altogether, and entering into competition with a va- 
riety of traders, whose interests it was the duty of the Lord Chancellor, 
as well as of his colleagues, to protect and not to destroy. 

The treatises of the Society met with an unprecedented sale. Never- 
theless, some persons, to whom we shall at present only allude, obsery- 
ing that the mfluence of the celebrated names connected with that body, 
as well as its extensive ramifications in the country, might be turned to 
their own pecuniary advantage, suggested that the Committee should 
apply their efforts to subjects ‘* of more extensive interest than pure 
science.” Mr. Constable, the well-known publisher of the * Waverley” 
novels, had already commenced a miscellany of entertaining w 
upon a seale of economy before that time wnexampled. The Committee 
of Diffusion soon after entered upon a similar undertaking, which 1 
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entitled “ The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” On the 

of each number of this Library the names of every member of the . 
mittees, in town and country, were artfully printed in the: most ostenta- 
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They were, therefore, their circulation 
of the books in their checlen ut this was not all: the ap-_ 
of such a list of names on the wrappers was calculated, and 
esnded, to take the public believe that the persons so held forth had 
in fact, lent the aid of their talents to each and every publication 
graced by their names or titles! This was a splendid imposition against 
which poor Constable had no means of contending. It cost him a little 
fortune to advertise his publication through the newspapers. ~ The So- 
ciety had no occasion to advertise at all. Their name was in itself an 
advertisement. Their committees in town and country pushed the 
circulation of the “ Library”’ in all directions, and gave their services 
cr cme . Constable had to pay everywhere for agency of an in- 
nitely inferior description. The Society rented a room or two in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and engaged a secretary at a small salary, (since 
increased five-fold,) and a messenger and collector upon the most frugal 
terms. Constable had to meet the rent and taxes of extensive premises 
in Edinburgh, and to defray the salaries of a number of clerks and other 
servants. His correspondence alone was of necessity attended with 
great expense; while every letter addressed to the Society was sent 
under cover to a member of the Committee in either House of Parlia- 
ment, Was it possible for a private merchant to sustain the competi- 
tion of the Society with such tremendous odds as these against him? 
We need hardly say that the MisceLLany was soon suPPLANTED by the 
** Library of Entertaining Knowledge ! !”’ 

Every body is acquainted with Mr. Pinnock’s school-books, They 
are all excellent of their kind. At least, none of them that we have 
ever met with appear to be liable to any objection on the score of 
morality or usefulness. The Society next formed a plan for publishing 
a series of similar books for children; and, though they have not yet 
carried it into execution, they will doubtless convert much of Mr. Pin- 
nock’s property*into.wasTe PAPER, unless they be driven from their 
improper interference with privaATE TRADE by the power of public 
opinion, | 

The circulation of the almanacs published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany offered, however, a temptation which, in some quarter or other, 
was not to be resisted. It was represented to the Committee that those 
diaries of various classes were susceptible of great improvement, and, 
above all, that they sold to THE EXTENT OF NEARLY HALF A) MILLION. 
The outlay in stamps, which the commencement of such a publication 
required, was very considerable. The Society had not means competent 
to the undertaking. But those means were rounp by Mr. Knicur, 
who, by good fortune, had a strenuous friend in an active member of 
the Committee: the Committee forthwith divided itself into sections ;— 
the sun was given to one; the moon to another ; the tides to a third; 
the eclipses to a fourth; one bureau had the care of the chronology ; 
another of the holidays; another of the public offices and both houses 
of Parliament; and, in little more than a fortnight, towards the very 
conclusion of the year, the “ British Almanac’ was prepared and sent 
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Now, observe, the “ Almanac” was declared ‘by the Society; in the 
first instance, to be an “ experiment,” entered into with the view of 
affording an example of improvement in that class of tions. It 
produced the desired effect. The almanacs of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany were altogether remodelled ; and although one of them (continued 
to gratify old people in nearly its former style) may be open to some 
objection, the “ Englishman s Almanac”? is undoubtedly the most 
useful and comprehensive production of the kind in existence. “ It may 
safely be asserted,”’ say the ao in their Report for 1830, “ that no 
experiment has ever more precisely answered the calculations of those 
who made it; and that LITERARY COMPETITION has in no instance pro- 
duced effects more speedily, decidedly, and extensively beneficial to the 
community.’ If this be the fact, does it not follow that the Society, 
having gained the desired object of compelling the Company to reform 
the almanacs, ought, from that moment, to have ceased all further 
interference with the legitimate trade of a commercial sey ti 
admit that they had entered into a literary competition with it. t! is 
it indeed the business of Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, the Duke 
of Bedford, and Sir Francis Burdett to keep up a competition in the 
trade of literature with the booksellers, and Stationers’ Company? 
Such seems 'to be the case. The “ British Almanac” and the “* Com- 
panion ”’ to it were found to be both highly profitable to Mr. Cuar.es 
Knicut; and, by a mysterious sequitur, the Society resolved ‘* to con- 
tinue these two works.” 

GrocrarHicaL Maps, and Maps or tHe Heavens, next en the 
attention of the Committee, and they have produced a series of both, 
which they have been enabled to sell so cheap, that the established chart 
publishers throughout the kingdom might as well quit their business at 
once. It is understood that some, the most eminent amongst them, 
have already sustained serious losses, in consequence of the ** competi- 
tion” of the Society. There is no subject that did not, after these open 
deviations from their original plan; come within the labours of the Com- 
mittee, certainly the most indefatigable coterie that ever worked without 
pay—if it be true that no pay they received, and that they really did 
attend to the business with which they were thus abundantly supplied. 
They issued a series of books for the use of the farmer, which treated, 
** de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” the horse, the ox, the ass, the 
mule, the fox, the polecat, the badger, the weasel, rats and mice, goats 
and bees, rabbits and fish, stabling, shoeing, yoking, diseases, remedies, 
milk, butter, cheese, hop-planting, sond-taleiie, b -building, hens, 
geese, ducks, breeding, eggs, and feathers!, So much for the farmer! 
For all other classes of mankind the Committee prepared also works on 
brewing, political economy, medicine, commerce, the rights of industry, 
the rights of property, division of employments, exchanges and equiva- 
lents, population and poor-laws, taxation, banking, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the Elgin and Phigalian marbles, and all manner of wild 
beasts, in addition to tales, apologues, histories of all countries, lives of 
all eminent persons, and a countless variety of other productions !—The 
Committee did all this! 





“ Credat Judzeus Apella, f 
Non ego: namque Deos didici securum agere evum, 
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Which Philip Francis hath thus magnified in English :— 
| “ The sons of circumcision receive . 
The wondrous tale, which I ne'er believe ; a | 
For I have better learn'd, in blissful ease, 
That the good Gods enjoy immortal days !* 

The LITERARY UNIVERSALITY which has now become thé design of 
this all-engrossing institution can no longer be a matter of doubt; or, 
if it be, we might refer the sceptic to various recent resolutions of the 
Society, —for they up, in due form, the farce of an annual meeting,— 
in which, for the * Useful Knowledge,” the mote comprehensive 
terms “* Useful Literature,” or publications in general “ adapted to the 
wants and tastes of the various classes of the community,”’ are sustt- 
rutep. These publications such men as Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Wil- 
braham, Mr. Otway Cave, and other equally influential Members of 
Parliament, are found pledging themselves to cireulate through their 
individual circles. Recom ations are also given to the LocalCom- 
mittees to “ extend the sphere of the Society’s usefulness, by interesting 
a greater number of persons in its labours ;”’—to associate to themselves 
“as many gentlemen, in their respective towns or neighbourhood, as 
should be willing to subseribe to the Society, or, without subscribing, to 

te its views ;"—to take measures “* for extending the circula- 
tion of the Society’s works ;”—and, above all, to promote the formation 
of “Reading Societies in the country,” for the purpose of taking in the 
Society’s publications. It is not possible to measure the extent of 
influence which such recommendations as these, proceeding from Lord 
Suffield, Lord Brougham, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Fazakerley, Lord 
Ebrington, Earl Gower, and other noblemen and gentlemen of the first 
rank and character, must exercise upon those individuals in the coun 
to whom they are addressed ; nor can we require a more decided proof 
of the power which a society thus organized, and assisted by the great 
rapidity and certainty of intercourse now established between the me- 
tropolis and all of the thrée kingdoms, must necessarily possess, 
than the single fact, that, within a month after the commencement of 
the “ Penny Magazine,”’ it attained a circulation of one hundred and 
thirty thousand copies. If this be not a soctETY TRADING IN LITERA- 
Pay rurs, the language in which we write is, to us, altogether unintelligible. 
at We do not retract a single observation which we have made on the 
y character and tendency of that Journal. We stated that the Socrery 
knew just as much about it as the mandarins of the Celestial Empire. 
That statement we repeat. The Committee is not a representation of 
the Society, but a self-constituted body, which fills up vacancies in its 
own number by its own power of election, without consulting the 
Society. It may be true, that the proof-sheets are sent, for the sake of 
formality, to “certain members of the Committee.” But who are 
those certain members? Are they two, or three, or more? Are they 
Mr. Kwxtenr’s especial rrienp and a coadjutor or two, who them- 
selves warre either for the “Magazine,” or the “Companion to the 
Newspaper,” or the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” or the “ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge?” Who are the “responsible editors?” Are 
they members of the self-constituted Committee? The “Magazine ” is 


ed “ The Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
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a 
” thereby intimating that the work is actually prepared, revised, 
ae liber peer am ss care of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
other eminent members of the Society, whose names are usually referred 
to as being its leading members. But instead of that being the case, we 
find it now to be admitted, that the “ Penny Magazine ” C ciel by 
appointed editors, of whom the publisher is one, and then revised, or 
pretended to be revised, by certain members—not even a quorum, of the 
Committee ! 

We asserted that the “Penny Magazine is published under the 
Fiction of its being the property of the Society, whereas, in truth, it is 
the property of Cuartes Kyicut and Co.” What is the answer which 
that gentleman gives to this charge? An extract from a report which 
is as follows :—*‘The publisher, to whom these works are committed, 
incurs the whole expense of them, including authorship and embellish- 
ments, and makes to the Society, in the shape of rent, a payment deter- 
mined by thé sale beyond a given number.” According to our under- 
standing of the law, as well as of the usual cl if a publisher incur 
the whole expense of a work, including authorship and embellishments, 
it is his own. The copyright is legally the property of him who 
purchases and pays for it. Now Mr. Knient does incur the whole 
expense of the “ Penny Magazine,” including authorship and embellish- 
ments; therefore the “ Penny Magazine” is mis Property, and it is a 
pure INVENTION to say that, under such circumstances, it is the Magazine 
* of the Society.” 

** The agreement,” adds the report, ‘‘ with the publisher is the same 
as that made by any other proptietor of copyright, who reserves to 
himself a payment for the use of his copyright, and in no way involves 
the Society in any commercial speculation.” This is perfectly true; 
but it does not even pretend to assert that the copyright is, or ever was, 
in the oer The reportis most cunningly drawn up, and leaves the 
reader to infer, if he likes, that the Society is the proprietor, but there 
are no words to sustain any such conclusion upon the slightest examina- 
tion. We are told that the arrangement in question “in no way 
involves the Society in any commercial speculation.” Then whose 
speculation is the “Magazine?” Is it not that of Mr. Cuanuxzs 
Knient? Are we not correct, therefore, in describing that periodical as 
“NOTHING MORE THAN A BOOKSELLER’S SPECULATION ?”’ 

We have made the amende honorable to Mr. Craik: but we do not 
the less think the “‘ Penny Magazine” to be “an abridgment of all 
sorts of matter,” an “ olla ida’’ often of the most contemptible 
nature. Mr. Kniont enumerates “all the books that have ever been 
reviewed or epitomized in the ‘Penny Magazine’,”’? and from the 
comparative paucity of these, as compared with the numbers of the 
publication, he flatters himself that he derives a most triumphant answer 
to our criticism. Would he have the goodness to favour the public 
with a list of all the on161NAL ARTICLES, that have ever appeared in his 
penny ical? Would he perfect his list by adding to it the titles 
of the books, from which paragraphs have beenextracted with or with- 
out acknowledgment, and also those of which hundreds of pages have 
been errromtzen, without EVEN ONCE ALLUDING To THE oRIGINAL? B 
confining his catalogue only to those works which “ have romana ion 
ot ¢pitomized,” he shelters himeclf under the miserable subterfuge of 
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ifying only those which have been professedly analyzed. But he 
pond ri the staple manufacture of the journal, which is composed 
of shreds and patches gathered from all quarters: of such articles, for 

instance, as “Organic Remains restored,” “Coal,” the “ i 
Gardens,”’ the history of the “‘ old Travellers,”’ descriptions of different 
countries and ablie buildings, all compiled, with very little trouble, from 
books which already exist, though the books so plundered may not have 
been reviewed or fotal/y epitomized in the Magazine. We take up at 
random two numbers of this “ olla podrida;” in one we find nearly two 
columns extracted from “‘ Crabbe’s Parish Register,” and yet Crabbe is 
not named in Mr. Knight’s list, simply because that author’s produc- 
tions were neither epitomized nor reviewed in the worthy successor of 
the “ Tarer.”’ In another, we meet with nearly three columns of matter, 
descriptive of the mode of “ catching turtle,’ abridged from Count 
Lacepéde’s history of oviparous quadrupeds ; and we observe that, in his 
list, Mr. Knight makes not the most distant allusion to the name of that 
celebrated naturalist. In the very same number in which the operatives 
were edified by an account of catching turtle, which we apprehend they 
very seldom taste, there are long paragraphs extracted from the “ North 
American Review”? and “ Henderson’s Iceland ;”? but are these works 
mentioned in the list? We imagined that Mr. Knicur had been more 
adroit in the use of his weapons, and feel surprised that he should have 
laid himself open to an exposé of this unanswerable character. 

As to the remark, made in the way of “‘ a puff indirect,’”’ about the 
value of “‘ a notice not to be purchased at any price,” we believe it to 
be literally true, simply because nobody would be so simple as»to pay 
any price for a review of his work in the “ Penny Magazine.” Surely 
Mr. Knicut must well know that the opinions of his journal have no 
weight whatever with any human being who is able and willing to buy 
a new book! Does he really suppose that any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, who happens to see what is called “‘ a notice”? in the “ Penny 
Magazine,”’ does not also, at the same time, very clearly perceive that 
the said notice is inserted for the sole and exclusive purpose of filling 
up the columns of that paper? Certainly we have never observed in it 
a review that deserved to be so styled, either for the display of talent, 
taste, learning, or any other qualification which may entitle one writer 
to criticize the productions of another. SHEER PLAGIARISM, under the 
pretext of “ a notice,” is the real object in the contemplation of the 
publisher ; and we cannot understand how even a good review, if any 
such thing were there, would induce the readers of his compilation to 
purchase so much as a single copy of the “* Wealth of Nations,’’ of 
“ Mundy’s Sketches,” the “ Commercial Dictionary,” “ Calabria, by a 
General Officer,” or any one of the works which have been “ reviewed 
or epitomized in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ ”’ 

_ Here then we have a periodical journal of no originality and of very 
little merit, carried on in the name of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, who receive a RENT FOR THE LOAN OF THAT NAME, 
and through whose agency a particular FAVOURED PUBLISHER is enabled 
to push the work into an enormous circulation. We ask whether this 
is not an unjust interference with the exertions of the Messrs. Chambers 
of Edinburgh, and other individuals engaged in the trade of periodical 
literature? But the grievance, for such it is, by no means stops here. 
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We perfectly well remember, that some time before the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia” of the Society was ever thought of, a similar publication 
had been projected by a respectable man, who was s ing, in a de- 
clining trade, to maintain a young family left, by the of their 
mother, to his sole care. He proceeded with bis plan, but it was too 
good a thought not to become the prey or THE Commitrer. They 
actually had the aupacity to issue an advertisement stating their inten- 
tion to publish a “‘ Penny Cyclopedia’’ of their own, and insinuating, 
in no modest terms, that the rival work was a kind of apocryphal under- 
taking, which deserved no portion of the public patronage! Really it 
makes one’s blood boil with indignation, when one sees the property of 
aset of poor orphans trampled under foot in this manner by another 
trader, who, because he has the name of the Society painted on his sign- 
board, seems to think himself entitled to throw off all the ordinary re- 
straints to which fair rivairy in trade is subject. And yet he talks about 
THE CHARACTER Of a GENTLEMAN ! 

By the way, the Committee are remarkably elaborate in their pro- 
spectus of this “‘ Cyclopsedia.”» They profess a particular regard for the 
yoluminous publications already known under that title. ‘“ To abridge 
their contents,’”’ says the Prospectus, “‘ and thus destroy their value, 
would be unjust ; it is therefore intended to recast the whole circle of 
knowledge ; to present, under an alphabetical arrangement, every in- 
formation that an inquiring person can naturally seek; and to consti- 
tute the ‘ Cyclopsedia’ a complete book of reference.”? Is not this an 
attempt to substitute the “ Penny Cyclopedia”’ for the voluminous works 
referred to, and to perpetuate the very injustice which, in words, they 
disavow? Now, what is this process of recasting of which the Report 
speaks? It is simply cutting up all the Cyclopedias now in existence, 
and reproducing, in an abridged form, the most popular portion of their 
contents, interspersed with the spoils of all the new works on geology, 
astronomy, physics, geography, and the other sciences, as well as the 
arts, which have been published within the last ten years. The scheme 
of a new Cyclopsdia might be very properly entertained by any private 
trader, because, if he hoped to succeed in it, he must produce the names 
of GENTLEMEN of science and literature, distinguished by great attain- 
ments, who are capable of giving an original character to every thing 
they touch, and incapable of descending to the system of UNIVERSAL 
PLAGIARISM ; but with respect to the “ Penny Cyclopedia” the case is 
very different. The eternal list of the Committee, displayed upon its 
wrappers, stands in the place of every other species of guarantee. There 
they are, supposed to be perpetually superintending every thing, from 
the description of the steam-engine to the breeding of a kitten; and 
under this HYPOCRITICAL MANTLE may be concealed an OBSCURE LITE- 
RARY DRUDGE who has not a second idea in his head, save what he 
FitcuEs from the British Museum. The trick is too gross to be en- 
dured any longer. It reminds us of a poor Spaniard whom we once met 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries, wrapped in a very fine cloak. An ill- 
timed blast of wind threw the cloak open, and showed that the apparent 
grandee was destitute even of a shirt underneath. 

But of all the encroachments upon the rights of private trade, of which 
the Society stand guilty, we think that their “ Gattery or Portraits” 
comes out in bold relief as the most rracrant. “ The high price of 
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ings,” say in their Report for 1831, “ is artificially kept up; 
pm rg xl (thoes never-ceasing maids of all work!) have con- 
ceived that they may render a useful and acceptable service to the pub- 
lic by superintending the preparation of a series of engravings from the 

its of celebrated men, to be accompanied with biographical notices, 
bur of which, of the size of *s Portraits, and as care executed, 
will be sold for about two shillings and sixpence. It is in contempla- 
tion, afterwards, to publish engravings from celebrated paintings, with 
notices of the artists, and the particular work.”? The impartial reader 
must be shocked by the rnpecency of the comparison, which is here 
introduced, between the intended portraits of the Society and those 
which had been already, for some years, in the course of publication by 
Mesers. Hanvrne and Lerarp. It is saying, in other words, “ we 
shall give four portraits, quite as large as Lodge’s Portraits, and exe- 
cuted with equal skill, for about a fourth of the price which the proprie- 
tors of that series charge for one.’’ Here is an open and avowed attempt 
by the Society, therefore, to RUIN THE TRADE OF THE MOST EMINENT 
PRINT-SELLERS OF THE KINGDOM. The Society do not state that they 
have no establishment to support—no rent and taxes to pay—no adver- 
tisements to meet—no charges for agency in town or country to disburse 
—no capital whatever in trade—they leave it to be inferred that they 
meet Messrs. Harding and Lepard upon equal terms of competition, and 
that they will, nevertheless, drive them effectually out of the market. 
And so they will, undoubtedly, if they have not done so already; and 
not only those respectable merchants, but every other throughout the 
empire engaged in the same trade. 

f the members of the Society, insensible to the voice of justice, and 
relying upon the political influence which their leaders possess, are short- 
sighted and obstinate enough to yt in the improper courses upon 
which they have been impelled by the se_r-InTERESTED PERSON WHO 
RENTS THEIR NAME, it would seem, at all events, but reasonable that 
they should be placed upon the same footing as the other traders, whose 
rivals they are in spirit as well as in substance. In the year 1832, they 
obtained a cnarter from the king, by virtue of which they are now con- 
stituted a body politic and corporate, under the name of the “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ having “ perpetual succession 
and a common seal,”’ and authorized “ by the same name to sue and be 
sued, implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto in every 
court of the king, his heirs and successors.”” “ By this incorporation,” 
says the Society in their Report of that year, “ their transactions will be 
facilitated, and their purposes materially aided.” Never was any asser- 
tion better founded than this, for the effect of the charter is to protect 
the members of the Society from all pecuniary responsibility whatever, 
beyond THE SOLITARY sOVEREIGN they subscribe, respectively, to the 
funds of the corporation. If it be true, as unquestionably it must be, 
that a charter of this description does facilitate and materially aid the 
transactions of this commercial Society, why should nota similar charter 
of pecuniary pr > be era to every private trader in the 
kingdom who chooses to demand it? Why are the members of the 


new body politic to be deemed entitled to privileges, which are denied to 
all others of his Majesty’s liege subjects? Why are they to be shielded 
by the peculiar fayour of the crown, from the necessity of submitting 
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to the laws of insolvency or of bankruptcy, in case they should be un- 
fortunate in their mercantile dealings ? 

The committee acknowledge that, upon the average of five years, 
their income, from annual subscriptions, did not exceed the sum of 1254. 
They must, therefore, have conducted their extensive transactions by means 
of their profits in trade. Thus they are dealers and chapmen, buying and 
selling, earning gains, and liable to losses. But bankrupt laws 
cannot touch them, because they are a corporation. They were actually 
insolvent in the year 1829, to the amount of 750/., which they were 
obliged to borrow and pay up, because then they had no charter, and 
each member was personally responsible for all the debts of the associa- 
tion, But now they are guarded by their charter from any unpleasant 
consequences of that description. ‘They may destroy every commercial 
house in the country with which they may think fit to compete; but 
they will remain themselves uninjured by the ruin which they shall 
have wrought around them. 

It is asserted as a matter of triumph in one of the Reports (for 1831) 
“that the organization of the Society enabled them in a few at to 
prepare, publish, and circulate 20,000 copies of a particular volume, 
through the most useful channels, followed by a sale of more than 
120,000 copies besides.” These copies, be it remembered, were not 
given away gratuitously—they were al sold, yielding, — that vast sale, 
a large return. What private firm can stand, we ask, against such a 
system of machinery as this, which ensures to the Society a boundless 
market at all times for books, which, though cheaper than all others in 
the world of letters, bring back, on account of the vast number disposed 
of, a much larger proportion of profit, than those of a more expensive 
nature issued by any private establishment ? 

We take leave to put one question to Mr. Kwient, to which we 
trust he will not shrink from giving an immediate and wnevasive answer. 
Why do not the Society state in any of their Reports the actual amount 
of rent he pays them for the LoaN oF THEIR NAME, which he so freely 
uses in the “ Penny Magazine,”’ the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” the “ Com- 
panion to the Newspaper,”’ the “Gallery of Portraits,’’ and his other 
publications? The Committee state they have abstained from bringing 
the rent, or rather rents, into aceount, because those receipts are en- 
gaged in other publications! There is a reason for you! They will 
wait until the money is spent, and then they will tell the world all about 
it. But is it not the true cause of this mysterious concealment, that a 
disclosure upon that point would, of necessity, reveal the numBuG which 
is now palmed upon a credulous public ? 

The time for such delusions has, however, passed. They have had 
their day, and they must disappear from the stage. It will become the 
duty of all other established book and printsellers in the three king- 
doms, to PETITION THE THRONE, and if that will not do, tHe Partia- 
MENT, for the purpose of getting the charter of this wnlawful corpora- 
tion CANCELLED, and the Society itself pisso.vep as the greatest NuI- 
sance that has appeared since the extinction of the renowned Consti- 
tutional Association, which, under the pretext of diffusing a love of order, 
attempted to destroy the liberty of every man in the country. oH 
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AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A LATE UNREPORTED 
MEETING. 


O’ConneLt was correct; the reporters who burked his bulls, and 
hid the effulgence of his eloquence, by the infamous accusation of inau- 
dibility in the gallery—these men, these extinguishers of the lights of 
Ireland, these concealers of the gems of wisdom, are pursuing their 
career, effectually stopping up the avenues of knowledge, and daily 
allowing orators to “ blush unseen ;” or, in plainer terms, to make un- 
reported speeches. Let no one think lightly of their crime—’tis an 
envious, a deadly one; think, good reader, of the throes of Mr. Muggle 
of Candlewick, who, after three weeks’ study, is perfect in an extempo- 
raneous speech, and goes forth, in gorgeous garments and high hopes, 
to “ the meeting at the Castle and Falcon ;” who (having judiciously 
selected his friends, and given them their cues for the “ hear, hears !”’) 
-gueceeds to a miracle, and sits down in that state of mental elevation 
that makes 


* Cicero, Caesar, and he seem one :” 


think of the bitterness of that man’s feelings, when, on the following 
morning, waking at six for the purpose, he seizes the still reeking 
“ Times,” and finds that he is unnoted; that even his name has been 
omitted, er mistaken by some “‘ villain of a reporter.’’ If there be an 
extenuation for man hating his fellow-man, assuredly this must be one. 
But this is an instance of individual injury ; what if we say thatthe most 
important meeting ever known in London—one, too, on a subject deeply 
interesting to the citizens—has been denied a channel of publicity? 
that “* the gentlemen of the fourth estate”? have burked the fact? One 
reporter, happily, remains, 
“ The solitary green spot on memory’s waste,” 


willing to save his quondam coadjutors from indelible infamy, and he 
gives to the world, 


Tue MeeEtine or THe BuiLpInes. 
(House and Window Tax.) 


A meeting took place on Tuesday night, in Copenhagen Fields, to 
take into consideration the house and window tax, as it pressed upon 
those most affected by it. Several public buildings had declared, at a 
private meeting, that, as the inhabitants seemed apathetic, it became 
imperative on the buildings suffering ’so much to look to their windows ; 
it was unanimously agreed to call the meeting at night, as the crowded 
state of the metropolis would render it inconvenient for such large bodies 
to move in the day. By eleven o’clock, at least five thousand streets and 
buildings were upon the ground. At a quarter after, the Queen’s Head 
came with the King’s Arms; the White Horse came in a cab; Shoe 
and Leather Lanes on foot; the Blind School unfortunately lost its way 
in the fog, whilst the Three Tuns were taking a glass together with the 
Cheshire Cheese at the Glo’ster Coffee House ; the Green Dragon and 
Blue Boar came with the Spotted Dog ; the Swan with Two Necks arm 
in arm with the Windmill; the Sun Fire Office, being very old, was car- 
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ried by the Atlas ; the Norwich Union (Life and Fire) came tely, 
and the Hand in Hand one after another. By twelve o’clock all the 
principal buildings were present (except the East India House, which 
said though ttse/f in the habits of gotng out after tea it would not do so 
if others went.) 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was unanimously called to the chair. 

The venerable Chairman said there was scarcely a building in London 
that was not disordered in its /ights under a paltry pretence of decreasing 
its panes ; the very cess-pools paid assessed taxes; these evils existed 
in Bishopsgate Street Within, without comparison ; the taxes too were 
unequally levied’; at Saint Giles’s they did not pay one shilling in the 

und. 

(A shabby old fellow, who we understood to be Saint Giles’ Pound, 
complained of this as personal.) 

St. Paul’s proceeded: he had reason particularly to complain of his 
doom; he had no peace for the railing around him; those only who 
dwelt at a dancing school could imagine the annoyance of having 
continually a bali over one’s head ; and it couldn’t excite surprise if he 
(St. Paul’s) showed a little cross upon it. A tax on light was a heavy 
calamity, it was equivalent to putting out the eyes of the buildings; it 
was peculiarly dreadful in his case from the complaints of his neighbours, 
for the great bell, if unmuffled, would, by its tone, break all the windows 
in the Church-Yard, which, in times of taxation, would make it the 
most expensive of all the City Bells. 

(“ No, no, not of all the City Bells,” from the Mansion House.) 

The Great Bell of St. Paul’s was asked whether he vouched for this, 
but said he didn’t know he was only toll’d. 

The Chairman spoke at great length, Lut in so low a tone as to be 
frequently inaudible where we stood (close by Highgate Archway) ; and 
concluded by proposing an appeal to Parliament by petition, and to the 
public through the press. 

Smithfield said it would employ some able pens for the latter purpose ; 
but represented the anomaly of a petition from the streets and buildings, 
being sent to the two houses. Why—(said the Market energetically )— 
why is not “ The Commons here ?” 

The Broadway (Westminster) remarked, the Commons being untaxed 
was not affected by the question. 

Smithfield was astonished to find the Broadway taking this narrow 
view of the subject. The Commons was interested if it wished to 
preserve its credit or consistency, which it really appeared regardless of 
inthis case. The other House might be excused, as the meeting was not 
called on the Lord’s day. The eloquent Market concluded by negativing 
the proposition of petitioning. 

The Old Bailey, on the contrary, was willing to give the thing a triad. 

The Monument was wholly uninterested in the question; but if an 
appeal was made to the newspapers, he would supply a dong column. 

Here the meeting was disturbed by a quarrel between the Old and 
New Post Offices, which was fermented by the Three Cups, the Cross 
Keys, and Wapping. The Green Man and Still was particularly noisy, 
and there was much muttering between the Hummums. In the confu- 
sion, the Mansion House and Bank left the meeting. 
The Jews’ Benevolent Society wished the Bank would stop, It be- 
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hoved it, and, indeed, all Threadneedle Street, to have an eye to the pro- 
ceedings of that evening. He (the Society) was sorry to observe any 
dissension between the Post Offices; such conduct by ms. "10d to 

rsons of letters. (‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ from the Office in Street.) 

e could have wished to have seen a larger assembly. One speaker had 
asked why the Commons did not attend? (A voice answered that Com- 
mons wouldn’t come to crowded meetings, as dreaded being tn- 
closed.) The speaker continued. He meant the House of Commons. 
He would ask where were the Bridges—Blackfriars, Waterloo, and West- 
minster? He exeused New London Bridge, which was too young to 
know any better; and Southwark, which was not a legitimate building. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms said that was mere irony; it had been bualt, 
—ergo, it was a building. 

The White Horse couldn’t draw such a conclusion. Southwark and 
the other bridges should have attended. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms suggested that had the ye, 7 left their 

aces, he and his eloquent friends, New Bedlam and the Elephant and 

astle, couldn’t have crossed the water to the meeting. It was time to 
bestir ‘when the windows were vanishing before the innovating hands of 
the bricklayer and tiler. 

“ What Tiler?’ from Smithfield, who had been talking to the East 
India Docks. 

** If,” resumed the Bricklayers’ Arms, “ the tax continues, we shall 
be reduced to the Cimmerian darkness.of a primitive state; the gloom 
of bricked-up windows will make the metropolis resemble ‘ Lethe’s 
dismal strand,’ ”’ 

The Strand and Pickett Place rose at the same instant. St. Paul’s 
said the latter caught his eye first : however, the Strand proceeded. He 
complained of the ungentlemanly allusion of the Bricklayers’ Arms. 
The term “‘ disma/ strand ”’ was exceedingly inapplicable, when so much 
had been lately done in the way of improvement that he (the Strand) 
actually didn’t know himself It was true, Exeter Change had been 
removed ; but an arcade for a menagerie made the change no loss. Cat- 
eaton Street complained of the destruction of the Mews, (King’s Mews,) 
and it might make the quondam village of Charing cross ; but St. Mar- 
tin’s Church would bear testimony to the utility of that alteration. All 
the neighbourhood concurred in the imprevements. (‘* No, no!’ from 
the dower part of St. Martin’s Lane; on which Northumberland House 
said he would conclude for the Strand. St. Martin’s Lane—“ You say 
so now; but the don has a different tale.’’) 

When the confusion had subsided, a wretched-looking foreigner (in 
old Italian garments, which had evidently once been gorgeous) step 
forward. As well as we could understand, for he spoke English very 
imperfectly, he described himself as a refugée of the name of Hercu- 
laneum; said he could speak as to a deprivation of light, having been 
nearly 2000 years underground. (“‘ Question, question.”” Was it by 
taxation?) ‘* No, by lava,’ which was an intolerable burthen, and so 
was the tax. (Hisses, during which the old gentleman requested the 
Hereules (Leadenhall Street) to mtercede for him, but the learned 
Coach Office denied all knowledge of Herculaneum; he had no such 
name in his books.) 


A question arose as to who should report the meeting. Johnson’s 
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Court (Fleet Street) offered his services; but the Temple said there 
was a bar to Fleet Street. Paternoster Row suggested the Author of 
Lights and Shadows ; but it was ultimately settled that the report should 
be made by Cannon Street. 

On the question of drawing up the petition, the Inner Temple offered 
his gratutious services. (Bravo from Chancery Lane. “I wish you 
may get it”? from Furnival’s Inn.) 

Lincoln’s Inn Old Square said, the flippaney of Furnival’s Inn (a 
mere boy) was unworthy of reply. The venerable parent of the present 
Furnival’s Inn, whom many must recollect with awe and adoration, 
(Hear! hear! from Staple and Barnard’s Inn) ; that venerable building 
never descended to ribaldry. The offer of the Inner Temple was 
eens liberal. (“ Werry peekooliar’’ was here whistled by 

urnival’s Inn; a disturbance ensued, and the Opera House knocked 
Furnival’s Inn down. “ Bravo’ from the Ancient Concert Rooms.) 
Many had offered their services to prepare the petition. The Elephant 
said, he could draw anything; the offer from Lane and Covent 
Garden he treated as ridiculous, as it was well known they had long 
ceased to draw altogether; it could not be in better mole, for the 
Temple had itself existed in very dark ages. 

The late Equitable Loan Office spoke m favour of pledges ; and, after 
a short speech from Long Acre, the resolutions were passed. 

Aldgate Pump moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his 
impartial conduct. (Carried.) 

St. Paul’s returned thanks in a neat speech, and the meeting broke up. 

[We are truly sorry to add that much confusion occurred in returning. 
The Adelphi behaved in a most unbrotherly manner to the theatre of 
that name. Petticoat Lane got tipsy with Holywell Street (the latter, 
by the wh said his home was in a street near the Strand, yet he didn’t 
know which street!) Smithfield, being dreadfully intoxicated, talked m a 
very revolutionary manner. Skinner Street kindly undertook to see the 
Market safe, as far as the corner of King Street (alias Cow Lane), then 
Long Lane took charge of it (Smithfield), but ultimately left it and ran 
into Barbican and Aldersgate. St. Paul’s School missed its way, and 
got to Birchin Lane. The Wheatsheaf wandered to Cornhill; and Old 
St. James’s Palace was so frolicsome that he said he “ didn’t care whether 
he got home or not,” and actually talked of an excursion to Windsor 
and Brighton. By 6 o’clock, however, all were at home and in their 
proper places, with the exception of the English Opera House, which 
has not yet appeared, and considerable doubts are entertained whether 
it will ever be seen again.] obs 
W. R. L. 
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BACKGAMMON versus CHESS. 


I am just come away from a terrible dispute with my cousin Kate on 
the relative merits of mmon and chess. Kate patronises chess ; 
I stick up for backgammon ; and to hear us at our argument you would 
think Bedlam was broke loose outright. I say our argument, be- 
cause I am a gallant fellow; though, to put modesty on the shelf for 
once, the ratiocination is pretty nearly all on one side—mine, of course. 
Yet, I don’t know how it is, [ can never bring Kate to my way of think- 
ing—nay, she has not unfrequently the assurance to say that | am the 
vanquished party. Women are certainly the worst of arguers in the 
world; they never know when they are beaten. You may assail them 
with logic, you may batter them with syllogisms—what care they? You 
think you have got them fairly into a reductio ad absurdum—you have 
driven them to Point Nonplus—you have left them with not so much 
as a leg to stand — straightway they take up their old position 
a as if nothing had happened. That’s always the way with Kate, at 
east. When I have outwrangled her till I am nearly black in the face, 
and she is reduced to a positive nonentity, calmly she spreads out her 
wings, like a regenerated phoenix (excuse the staleness of the simile!) 
and from those cinders of argumentation, rises up in all the pride of un- 
ruffled plumage. This puts me in a pet—well it may, indeed !—and 
then we get to “high words;” and then Kate laughs; and then I 
bounce out of the room ; and, running to this little den of mine, set-to to 
vindicate myself in an essay. 

That’s the best way of disputing, after all-—the pleasantest, at any 
rate. You can then give your arguments fair play. If there is a weak 
point in your adversary’s reasoning, what fine tearing work you can 
make of it! And if a tough objection comes in your way, how easy to 
misunderstand it, or skip it over altogether ! Commend me to your pen- 
argument, there is none can compare with it. It is like a grand field- 
day and review, where the troops are all on one side: or, if you are 
obliged, for candour’s sake, to give yourself a few heavy lunges, no fear 
but you will find means to parry them—like the cat in the kitchen, you 
need not care being tossed head over heels a little, for there is no danger 
but you will come down on your legs again. 

How any one can like chess moves my especial wonder. It is the 
dullest, the puzzlingest, and the tediousest game under the sun. There 
they sit, Kate and James, posing and prosing over those horses’-heads 
and fools’-caps hour after hour, night after night. They speak but 
once or twice in an evening, and then only monosyllabically, “Check !’’ 
—and it seems as if a chair or a table had been suddenly endowed with 
speech. They can’t talk themselves, and they can’t be talked to. You 
cannot ask the civilest question but they give you'a sulky answer—if, 
indeed, they condescend to give you an answer at all. They call it 

ng at chess : monstrous perversion !—to me it seems harder work 
than a — It is the most lacklustrous of all games—it is no game at 
all, in fact—it is a labour, and a labour, too, the most irksome that can 
well be imagined. It is like those “ instructive games”? invented for 
children, where they are required to twirl the tee-totum and ascertain 
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» the height of John Chinaman in a breath; where the drawing of a card 


or the throwing of a die leads you to the depth of the Mediterranean or 
the longitude of Pernambuco. Poor dear children! who could have so 
miserably mistaken the nature of play—who could have forged such 
fetters for their souls? But, bless them! they despised the cheat—t 
spurned the starved snake—they tore the false sheet into ten thou 
tatters—they shivered the tee-totum into ten thousand fragments! But 
look at the chess-players, motionless as a brace of mummies! And yet 
they describe their game as ‘‘ very exciting.”? Ha! ha! only observe 
their faces—not a curl of the lip, not a twinkle of the eye—they have 
not mustered so much as a smile betwixt’em this half hour! Once or 
twice, indeed, they have been “‘ excited’ to a most portentous frown ; and 
something very like a half-suppressed “ damn it”? has every now and then 
been heard on James’s side of the board. They tell you it is the game of 
kings—war in miniature. If kings like it, well and good; one seldom 
hears of them playing at it. I have been a constant reader of the daily 
papers this—no matter how many years; I have read of his Majesty 
taking an airing in the Park, playing a quiet rubber at whist, sailing 
on Virginia Water, and going to look at the harriers at the Devil’s 
Dyke ; but I never heard of the king playing at chess. As for its being 
an image of war (no great credit, by-the-bye), so is backgammon—so is 
cribbage—so is fox-and-goose. Query :—do kings ever play at fox-and- 
goose ? 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, backgammon isa game. What 
life—what spirit—what merriment—what variety! Rattle, rattle, 
rattle, go the dice—bang-sixes! Bravo! take you up—cover my own 
blot—take you up again, and complete the last point in my own table. 
Ha, ha! if that is not enough to make any one die with laughing, what 
is ? Throw again—six and three—obliged to leave a blot—fours—by Jove, 
you take me—there again—up I go, two men mast-headed in a moment, 
and my adversary grinning from ear to ear. Ha, ha, ha! 

That’s what I like in backgammon. The reverses are so sudden— 
the ups and downs are as quick as in running hand, You have not 
time to brood over your ill luck, and your enjoyment is the keener for 
the shortness of your triumph. It 1s like a game at fisticuffs, where 
you shake hands with your antagonist before you set-to, and pledge his 
health in a bumper when all is over. The other one is far more vicious 
—downright French and English—war to the knife—thorough “ good 
hating.”” In backgammon, you have not time to be angry; in chess, 
ill-blood must needs grow from so long brooding. I would not wil- 
lingly walk out in the dark with a man whom I had beaten at chess. 
You may believe it or not, as you like; but I once knew a young fellow 
who lost his mistress and forty thousand pounds by indiscreetly taking 
her queen with one of his pawns; and my uncle, who is as fond of 
backgammon as I am, assures me that he has heard of a person who, 
having been stale-mated when on the point of winning a long-contested 
game, took it so much to heart that he cut his carotid artery three weeks 
after. For my part, I never could properly understand chess—it . is 
such in-and-out, three-cornered work. The rooks, bishops, and pawns 
I could manage well enough; but those horrid horses’. heads, they 
always perplexed me. And then that castling the king, I never could 
remember, from one time to another, how it was to be done; and never 
Jan.—voL, XL, NO. CLVII. G 
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the use of it when it was done, Most people, I believe, 
because they think it fine todo so ; young ladies, because they 
a masculine mind—young men, because it hides their 
retired tallow-chandlers, because they consider er d 
fool enough to be dazzled by the glitter of the red and white, studied 
Phillidor, and went to see the automaton. But the fit was not of 
duration—I soon cut my wisdom-teeth—I soon returned to 
backgammon ; and I wish, reader, you and I could have a hit together at 
this moment. I can never tire of backgammon. It is like ‘* Sweet 
Home,”’ (the song, I mean,) you cannot have too much of it; the 
appetite here “‘ grows by what it feeds on,” (really our quotations and 
similes are shockingly antique); it is like bread-and-cheese, of which 
it is said, the more you eat the hungrier you get. It unwearies the mind, 
and rectifies the spirits. It turns a Nero into an Augustus, and a Cymon 
into a Cesar. The very sight of a backgammon-board is enough to put 
me into a good humour. Those stripes of crimson and grey, how plea- 
sant they be, like the glowing clouds of a summer sunset, or the bril- 
liant coruscations of the Aurora Borealis! How different the arena of 
the chess war! It always puts me in mind of the symbol on an alehouse 
window. It deserves no better than to be played on a shutter. 

Backgammon is essentially a gay game. t is not to be played with 
solemn thoughts and sour faces. You ought to laugh every time you 
throw, and if you have not a jest ready for every “ doublets,” you don’t 
deserve to throw doublets again as long as you live. As bac mon 
is a game almost entirely of chance, it will scarcely be in good taste to 
make much stand upon your skill. Less is it to be endured that you 
should be constantly referring to Hoyle, for the maintenance of some 
vexatious rule or foolish courtesy. If a man stand shilly-shallying over 
a blot, or hesitates to take one of your men, for fear of the conse- 
quences, beware how you lend him your money, or entrust him with the 
title-deeds of your house! If a man insults you by pedantically quoting 
and resolutely maintaining antiquated laws, such as, “If you touch a 
man you must move it, and if you relinquish it you cannot recall it,” 
shut the board in his face, ring for your slippers, and go to bed. I was 
once called in to bail a fellow with whom | had long been on terms of 
intimacy. We played a game or two at backgammon in the spunging- 
house. I threw sixes, one on one side the board, one on the other. 
He protested it was against the rules of the game, and insisted on my 
throwing again. I took up my hat, left the room, and suffered my 
friend to go to prison, Did I not serve him rightly ? 

The only objection I ever heard against backgammon was its want of 
sociality,—only two can play at it. This is the objection of my very good 
friends, the whist 2 we But I don’t consider it an objection: far 
from it—it is an advantage. There is seldom more than one nina 
company that you care to concern yourself about ;—a Pl eta 
or a sweetheart. If a friend, how delightful an opportunity it affords 
you for a téte-d-téte/ You go on playing and joking, rattling the dice 
and squibbing off puns, as pleasantly as sunshine in a hay-field. The 
game no more interrupts your thoughts than a gale disturbs the serenity 
of the deeps. It is to your discourse what the accompaniment is to a 
song: it is as animating as a trumpet to a war-horse, or a view-hollo to 
a fox-hunter, or a pair of bagpipes to a Scotchman. In the case of a 
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sweetheart, the game is positively invaluable, To the lady herself 
opportunities it sflarie Ser. he. Saagheg st 6. eile : arm 3 
her little fingers curvet about amongst the men; how 
rears men ages aye, epiiling over gmes 4 throw! A 
féte-champétre, or a fancy ball, gives not the facilities. 
was in love but once in my life, and then I. always used to pay m' 
dresses through the medium of the backgammon board, O 
Rose W————! (Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now,) Oh! Mary 
CReareeary used to call you in our more playful moments,) w 
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billings and cooings have we had over that mock “ History of England’ 
of your old aunt’s! What tender things have we said under goyer of 
the dice-box! what sighs have we mingled with the rattling of the men! 
how very close have we brought our lips (all but kissing) under 
tence of disputing a throw, or ascertaining the length of a sipandcieel 
How often, too, when your poor aunt has looked up from her “ Whole 
Duty of Man,” and seen us leaving blot after blot, and throwing helter- 
skelter, and playing into the wrong table, and taking up our own men 
instead of our adversary’s ;—how often has she startled us with her 
old favourite exclamation, * Heyday! how now?’? and how have you 
blushed, Mary, at being convicted of a sigh or an ogle! and how haye I 
stammered out an excuse for my fingers, which were haply caught play- 
ing themselves amongst your jetty ringlets, or for my toe, which was 
making love to your toe under the little rosewood table! Oh! Mary, 
Mary! those were happy days!—my heart and your heart, Mary-—~ 
But, as I said before, you are Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now, and I mustn’t 
say a word of tenderness\in your matronly ear, lest that old stock- 
brokering husband of your’s should take it into his head to sue for 
damages. Oh! Mary, Mary, how could yon think of marrying into the 
3 per cent. Consols,—to be dinned to death with the slang of Capel-court, 
—to give birth to nothing but bulls and bears ? 

I have known a game of chess to last two, three, or even four even- 
ings. That seems bad enough; but what must one think when it comes 
to be spun out for as many months,—to be played through the medium 
of the General Post-office, and hundreds of miles intervene betwixt each 
move? Madness, madness! I was once challenged to piay a game 


through the Twopenny, but I declined with indignation. The challenger 
showed me a letter he had that morning received from an aivoreaiy.} 
Edinburgh, and he expected another, he said, by the next yessel from 
India. e Edinburgh letter ran thus :—‘‘ Dear Phil,—-By moving 
pawn No. 4 one square forward, you will very much oblige,—Dear Phily-- 
your’s very sincerely,—John J ‘hnstone.””” This fact alone is, in my mind, 
enough to damn chess. What affectation! what folly! Did any one 
ever hear of a game of backgammon being played after such a 
fashion? Never, I’ll be bound for it. Then, the airs of superiority 
chessites assume over us poor backgammonists, and the utter contempt 
they profess for our game! Why, the fact is, that our is as 
superior to their’s as silver to sawdust, In. chess, two players must 
either be equal or unequal, If equal, they see through each other’s 
manceuyres in a minute; andthe game (if not prolonged till both parties 
are heartily sick of each other, and so dropped from mere wearmess) 
is lost at last by an oversight,—the loser not considering himself beaten. 
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Backgammon versus Chess. 
If unequal, a certain number of moves places the weaker party hors de 
combat, ad that ax often the game may anwar Be 


In backgammon nothing of . The practised 
Prewtigion. o-agoabeary tyes Old grandpapa nay. be 
E pemhonad Wy his Vttie'turly-hended 2 ter. all. For- 
tume governs throughout: con} is positively dumbfounded. A 


chancery suit or an action for libel can scarcely be more uncertain in its 
results. At backgammon all men are fatalists. Many fine moral 





lessons are contained in its leafless book. The “ Talmud” and the. . 


“ Koran” are not more full 6f ethical instruction than those two volumes 
of anti- They teach us how vain are all our calculations of the 
future,—how foolish it is for man to trust to his own predictions in 
matters over which himself has no control. They counsel us to look 
with suspicion on present good fortune, yet never to despair in the midst 
of adversity. Let no man be puffed up with pride ; his pride may have 
a fall: let no man despond at the presence of poverty; he may throw 
sixes! Backgammon instils into our minds the rudiments of honourable 
competition; of course, it is no cme for the St. Simonians: it teaches 
us that all mankind are equal,—black and white. It is a microcosm, 
in which the men represent the brute matter, and the dice the informing 
agree If chess is a game for kings, backgammon is a recreation fit 
or the immortal gods themselves. 

A noble game is backgammon,—as I think cousin Kate will acknow- 
ledge when she comes to cast her fine black eyes over this most veritable 
and unsophisticated essay. 
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Incendiarism—The late Trial for Murder—Sir Peter Laurie—The new Fiddle- 
ip ae Pantheon, Balloons, Bazaars, &c.—Emigration : Tax on Absentees— 
James’s Palace Clock—Quick Travelling tojIndia—The Affair at ** Lloyd’s ”— 
Desecration of Churches—The Trades’ Unions—The new Governor of Jamaica 
—Fashions from France. 





IncenpiARisM.—We regret to find that this crime is still on the 
increase ; and what renders it more interesting to the Londoners (whose 
oar upon most — questions are regulated by the consideration of 
how may themselves be affected by the results) is the fact, that 

tions are beginning to be common on the skirts of the town. 

A farm at Camberwell—we scarcely flattered ourselves that Camberwell 
remained so rural—has been fired, another near Staines, another (the 
celebrated Oxgate Farm) at Willesden, and another near Acton. One 
of the miscreants, who was convicted of setting fire to various stacks 
and ricks, and out-buildings, and who has expiated his crime on the 
gallows, admitted his inducement to have been the reward of six shillings 
and sixpence, which he got for giving the alarm and fetching the en- 
Ug _For the sake of .- ee ene had been the means 
destroying upwards of twen usand pounds worth of property. 
In the anal of selfishness thie worthy ooh to hold a vey dis- 











coincidence which existed between the circumstances connected with two 
murders, which had then recently taken place, The trial for one of 
those murders has ended in the acquittal of the pri . The evidence 
given in the case would form matter for one of the most in 1 
the Causes Célebres of the country, and exhibited to the jury and the 

ublic, not only the unequivocal innocence of the accused grandson 
but the most extraordinary instance of paternal hatred and inveteracy on 
the part of the prisoner’s father that can well be imagined. The motives 
_ for this inveteracy must have been extremely strong, and the necessity 

for referring to those motives acutely pai to him who, in his own 
vindication, was compelled to attract icular attention to them. 
Whether the necessity of this reference will lead to any further measures 
against the unnatural parent, we know not ; certain it is, that there must 
be a yet unremedied defect in the practical part of our criminal law, for 
upon the occasion of this trial, in the first instance, the difficulty—and 
at last it was matter of compulsion—in getting anybody to prosecute, was 
enormous. Whether a similar disinclination in the second instance 
will leave matters as they are, we cannot pretend to say, but really the 
circumstances and conversations which were in evidence on the trial of 
the young Bodle, appear fully to justify an investigation into the 
conduct of the elder one. 
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Str Perer Lavrir.—The corporation of London have voted the late 
Lord Mayor, Sir Peter Laurie, their thanks for his conduct in the chair 
during his year of magnificence, and we believe, from what we heat from 
those who understand the thing, and care about it, that no chief 
magistrate ever conducted himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, 
above all, civically speaking, hospitality, than Sir Peter. The corpora- 
tion, however, anxious as they were to express their sense of the worthy 
Alderman’s services, thought proper to qualify their praise with a little 
censure, as the brewers embitter their beer with hops to make it more 
palatable; in the present instance they failed in their attempt to be 
agreeable. 

They made an allusion, in the vote of thanks, to Sir Peter’s manner 
of examining prisoners at the Mansion-House, pee themselves, 
that is to say, to his putting such questions as, if fairly answered, must 
criminate the party answering, and maintaining his right to elicit the 
truth by any means in his power. Sir Peter, in acknowledging’ the 
tribute to his merits, replies in a bold, manly manner to their to 
his defect; and, avowing the goodness of his intentions, appeals to the 
fact of several convictions of swindlers and vagabonds, of all descriptions, 
as a proof of the advan derivable from his system. 

Now we of ourselves have a very strong opinion as to the extent to 
which police examinations should be carried, It is quite clear that, upon 
the principle at present generally adopted at the different public offices, the 
care is tried there in the first instance. He comes attended a! 

tristers sometimes, and almost always by an attorney, who peo 
the trickery of his craft—not to protect his client upon his trial a 
jury of his countrymen— but to evade the questions of the magistrate, and 
avoid—not exculpation after evidence—but detection in his rogueries. ° * 
Upon the guilt or innocence of an accused man a jury of his country- 
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pe are to decide. Even before he reaches that tribunal, a grand jury 
to pronotinee whether there be wuificient evidence siainst hitn to 
warrant his being submitted to its judgment. Surely this is barrier 
sufficient between the accused and his accuser. At t 
detected in a theft clear as noonday—discovered in pilfering or pur- 
, or in swindling or in cheating, is, by the tact of an attorney 
to fence with the magistrate, and take every possible legal 
advantage of circumstances to check the course of justice. No man 
will say that which will criminate himself, and therefore the asking 
criminals questions may be useless; but certain it is, that the pleadings 
of lawyers in the first instance ought not to be permitted. Lét the 
prisoner deny the facts, and then send him, if the case be sufficiently 
strong, to the two tribunals which we have already mentioned, before 
which the evidence will come clear and distinct, and either be confirmed 
or refiited, and a verdict given accordingly. 

We go even farther. We doubt either the wisdom or justice of 
permitting the police reports to be published, even if the offices are 
continued to be open to the public. In a vast many cases, the publicity 
of the reports defeats the ends of justice; and in a vast — more, 
prevents culprits of various descriptions from being brought before the 
magistrates. If the reports were given verbatim, and without any — 
editorial observations, this part of the evil might be altogether got rid 
of; but, as the case now stands, any man or woman, remarkable 
either from circumstances, or in personal appearance, or by namé, would 
rather quietly put up with robbery from a thief, extortion from a 
hackney-coachman, or (which is more common than. either) insolence 
from a turnpike-man, thati subject himself or herself to the “ funny ” 
observations of the reporters. Just conceive a respectable couple, who 
had been cheated and robbed, having secured the culprit, and appeared 
ae him at Bow-street, being exhibited to the newspaper-readers of 
the next morning in something of this sort :— 

* Bow-street. Tuesday.—Yesterday a ‘werry curos’ sort of long- 

animal, not much unlike a giraffe in stature, rejoicing in the name 
of Shufflebotham, accompanied by a squat, squabby young lady, 4 Miss 
Hiékathrift, appeared before Mr. Halls, to prefer a chatge against 
Charles Jarvis, driver of the hackney coach 2850. 

** Tt appeared that, notwithstanding the disparity of their age and size, 
the lon ri Shufflebotham was the acknowledged lover of the dimi- - 
nutive Miss lickathrift; and being a ‘ real’ gentleman, and wishing ‘ to 
behave as sich,’ hired the coach 2850, in order to treat his dumpling 
Diilcinea to Sadler’s Wells, in order to agitate her gentle bosom with the 
agonies of the Bleeding Nun of Hossenburg. The gentle converse of the 
young couple on the road was so interesting, that when they quitted the 
carriage, Miss H, left her bag (containing a smelling-bottle, a handker- 
chief, a gold thimble, five halfperice, and half a sheet of whity-brown 
paper) on the seat, and never missed it until the sorrows of the sta 
rendered the application of her handkerchief to her absolutely 
necessary. Immiediately on discovering her loss, Mr. Shufflebotham 
chivalrously rushed down stairs in order to the recovery of the objects. 
The coach he found, but the bag was missing, and all the recompense 
he got for his trouble was that of being laughed at. 

“In his ire, having secured the number of the coach, he proceeded to 




















summon Jarvey for extortion in having demanded and received 1 
instead of 1s. Msc en yp se but snamrog he _ 
intended to say anything if the subsequent robber emphatically 
called it—had oer aroused his revengeful oe * 

recital of the loss of the bag, poor Miss Hicka burst into tears, and 
was ouly soothed by the tender looks of the venerable giraffe, who kept 
whispering, ‘ Don’t, my dear,’ ‘ Never mind, my love,’ to the infinite 
amusement of the auditors. 

“The prisoner, who was attended by his solicitor, denied the charge 
altogether. He saw nothing of the bag, nor did he believe the lady ever 
had a. bag when she got in—— | 

“ Here the gentle Hickathrift exclaimed, ‘Oh, you wicked man!’ 
in a tone which convulsed the hearers. 

«¢ ___ and, in addition, rather rejoiced,” as his professional friend said, 
* in having the opportunity of stating that the shilling, which Mr. Shuf- 
flebotham had given him in payment of the fare, was a bad *un,” 

“ Here a general roar of laughter ensued, and the attentions of the 
‘lean and slippered pantaloon’ to his fubsy companion became quite 





moving. 

Fr Mr. Shufflebotham stepped forward, and, with a face which would 
have done honour to the tabernacle, made a long and solemn speech, 
denying the possibility of his having passed a bad shilling—when the 
magistrate put a stop to his preaching, by telling him that nobody be- 
lieved the story of the coachman, who was fined 20s, for the overcharge, 
but disch as to the bag. 

“Still poor Miss Hickathrift seemed to cling to the hope that her bag 
might be dhathoonning,-the halfpence,—the handkerchief,—the thimble 
—the whity-brown paper,—all gone. However, her long friend offered 
her his arm, which she accepted, and they quitted the office; and as they 
passed through the passage, a = deal of laughter was excited by the 
complainant observing ‘ that he was convinced the coachman stole the 
bag, and that was the long and the short of it.’ This unfortunate 
expression was too applicable to the parties themselves to be over- 
looked; and, as they went out, half-a-dozen of the bystanders cried out, 
* There they go; there’s the dong and the short of it.’ By which names, 
we have no doubt, the unhappy couple will be known for the future all 
over Camden Town, where they reside.”’ 

Now the plain facts of the case are, that Mr. Shufflebotham, a retired 
merchant, living in Camden Town, thought proper to take his niece, 
Miss Hickathrift to Sadler’s Wells; that he hired a coach; that the 
young lady left her bag in the coach ; that the coachman overcharged 
them in the fare, insulted the old gentleman, and finally accused him of 
passing bad money; and yet, because these respectable people chose to 
punish the fellow who had robbed and cheated them, they are, for 
the sake of- making a funny paragraph, to be called giraffes and fubsies, 
and nicknamed for ever in the neighbourhood where they live. 

This, we say, is a fault,—and that is the “ long and the short of it.” 


Tue new Fivpie-pLaver.—The news which appears,—out of the 
— world,—to attract most of public attention, is that of the arrival 
from Calcutta, of all places in the world, of a magnificent fiddle- 
player, of the name of Masoni. If we had not seen his pedigree in the 
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we should have thought him a plai ish Mr.-Mason, 
who had italianized his termination, and given hi , like Mars, 

“ An J to threaten and command.” ' 
However, he is no more an Englishman than Sue Kelly, or Tom 
Browny, as Zuchelliand Tamburini are called ; but is, in every respect, 
a built foreigner. | Hle melted the South Americans,—astonished 
the ians,—bo the -general in council at Caleutta,— 
upset Bombay,—and drove Tiina it is, by the way, literally— 
half mad ;—the Hottentots were enchanted with him at the Cape, and 
the yam-stocks of St. Helena nearly danced over the edge of their hay- 
cock island for delight at hearing him. 

At Brighton, he has received the sanction of royalty; and the 
“€ Morning Post” tells us that Sir Andrew Barnard and the Queen’s band 
ed of him. He is now in London; and at the rehearsal of the 
Academy’s music last week, he condescended to ravish the ears of all 
the students. He is to ruin Paganini in public favour: this he will 
perhaps not find occasion to do, since the Medusean Orpheus has already 
got enough change for his notes to render his return to this country 
un . It is said—which, by the way, is not uncommon in 
puffing—that his performance, to be understood, must be heard. In 
short, Masoni is the bow ideal of fiddlers. 





Tue Panturon — Battoons— Bazaars, &c.—The Pantheon in 
Oxford-street, once the resort of gaiety and fashion, but which never 
recovered its tone of elegance after the original building was burned 
down in the year 1792, is undergoing the same sort of repair which 
Lamprey’s cousin-german in Ireland proposed to give Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s pen-knife, which he undertook to make as good as ever it was in 
all its life, for the cost of nothing more than a new blade and a new handle. 
It is, in fact, rebuilding,—a process rendered necessary by failures in 
various parts of the structure, marked more particularly to the eye of 
the passenger in Blenheim-street by round plates of iron, as the wag- 
geries of authors are underscored to attract the reader’s especial attention. 

The original Pantheon was opened in the year 1772, and was, it is 
said, a most beautiful and elegant building. There is a print of its 
interior extant, representing the exhibition of Lunardi’s balloon, which 
was hung inflated in the centre, while the intrepid aéronaut himself pro- 
menaded the circle, dressed, as we have heard him described, in a scarlet 
coat embroidered with gold and lined with pea-green, the admiration of 
the ladies and the envy of the men. Like all other pursuits, flying has 
become so common, that Mr. Green, or Mr. Graham, might go unkissed 
and unworshipped to the day of their deaths, if they had not the luck to 
have two Mrs. G.’s to propitiate them at home. In 1784—the Lunardi 
apis an account of a birth-day ball, the Prince of Wales (our 

te gracious sovereign) is stated to have uppeared in a “ pink badloon 
satin coat’’—the ladies assumed the shape of balloons—wore balloon 
curls and balloon bonnets—and, in fact, every thing was “‘ balloon.” 

In 1790, the Pantheon was converted into an opera-house, in con- 
sequence of the destruction of that in the Haymarket by fire, and, 
in 1792, itself was destroyed by a similar calamity. It was. rebuilt 
upon an enlarged scale, but incumbered with those pests of such pro- 
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perties, a body of renters—stones in the pockets: of the unfortunate spe-~ 
culator, which, while they hang about him, effectually prevent 
keeping his head above water. About twenty years ago, the new Pan- 
theon, like the old one, was converted into an opera-house, and Braham 
and Mrs, Billington, and we believe Catalani, all sang there. This, 
however, lasted but one season, and the building thenceforward be- 
came occasionally devoted to the Saturnalia of half-guinea masquerades, 
in which vice strove effectually for the mastery with dulness, noise, stu- 
pidity, and vulgarity. 

At length, what with the quarrels of the proprietors. and the unsound- 
ness of the walls, it was abandoned by the public, and in part reverted to 
one of its original uses, and became a balloon manufactory. It is-now 
destined for a bazaar, which, considering the great success of that in Soho- 
square on one hand, and the small success of the Queen’s Bazaar on the 
other, séems to be as hopeless a speculation as need be. It would have 
formed a particularly good site for a third regular theatre, and have 
much ‘atebteaad the population north of Oxford-street, who, at present, 
mingle in the recreations of London only when they descend in- parties, 
like Oriental travellers, in caravans—we do not mean Paddington om- 
nibuses. We suspect that the entrepreneurs of the present concern 
will find, when the bills come in, that, instead of a Pantheon, it will turn 
out to be a Pandemonium. 





EmicrATION: Tax on AssENTEES. — Emigration to. the Conti- 
nent continues to a frightful extent. Lord and Lady Jersey are now 
gone-——Lord and Lady Chesterfield—Lord Pembroke—Lord and Lady 
Louth—Lord and Lady Monson—the Duke of Devonshire—Lord Hert- 
ford—Lady Sandwich—Lord and Lady De Tabley—Lady Tankerville— 
Marquis of Anglesea and family—Marchioness of Conyngham—Lord 
and Lady Clinton—Lord and Lady Strathaven—Lord and Lady Sidney 
—Lord and Lady Rivers—Lord and Lady Francis Egerton—the Countess 
of Clare—Ear] and Countess of Beverley—besides a host of those who, in 
fact, are even more essential to the prosperity of the country, and the 
actual comfort of their immediate and constant neighbours—we mean 
country gentlemen and their families. Surely our ministers, who are 
likely to be hard run for taxes to supply the place of those which they 
havé been forced voluntarily to repeal—or, at least, promise to repeal— 
might find a most seasonable succedaneum in an income-tax on absentees, 
which would either force them to contribute to the necessities of the country 
whence they derive their income, or induce them to return to their 
homes, where their presence and influence would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to their tenants and the surrounding inhabitants. 





St. James’s Patace Ciock.—We are rejoiced to find that the clock 
over the gateway of St. James’s Palace is replaced, A general outcry 
was raised upon the subject, and so the clock is restored, and raised too. 
It is now hoisted up far out of ear-reach of the maids of honour and 
ladies of the bedchamber, who were previously annoyed by its noise, It 
does not look so graceful in the attics as it did below, still it is clear in 
view. We cannot, however, admire the shape selected for its face; it has 
exactly the appearance of a hatchment, and reminds us of Hogarth’s 
joke—“ We must”’—placed upon a dial in one of his prints, signifying 
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thereby “‘ We must” die all. It is a great confenience, nevertheless, 
. and will afford a moral lesson to those middle-aged tlemen who, as 


descend St. James’s-street, cast a glance at its figures; for it may 
to remind them, in their peregrinations, how fast a man, at their 
of life, goes down hill. 


; p>» \ 

Quick Trave..inc to Inpia.—There seems really a probability of 

ishing a regular communication between Bombay and Europe, 
by Suez; and although the idea, now for the twentieth time started, of 
cutting through the Isthmus, and thus uniting the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean by means of a canal, is not likely to be realised—indeed 
in the prospectus it is not even entertained—the facilities which have 
been afforded and are promised hold out great hopes of abbreviating the 
voyage to India in a manner which, half a century—nay, a quarter of a 
century  Aliee pm we all thought ourselves vastly fine ws, and 
extremely ed and clever into the bargain, never would or could have 
been contemplated. 

Mr. Waghorn, who, it a , is a man of great talent and indefati- 
gable industry, has arrived at Bombay vid Alexandria, and has ob- 
tained a promise from the Viceroy of Egypt to build a. halting-place 
between Cairo and Suez, and, if necessary, at his own charge, to 
construct the rail-road between those points. The course Mr, Waghorn 
proposes is, that steam-vessels should carry the mails, and passengers of 
course, from Falmouth to Malta; that other steam-vessels should con- 
vey them from Malta to Alexandria; while another company, in In- 
dia, should provide vessels to run from Bombay to carry the mails to 
Suez, and wait their return ; the bags and passengers being conveyed from 
Cairo to Suez by the projected rail-road. He intends that a postage of 
five shillings upon each letter should be received by the post-offices of 
yy and India, who, in return, should pay a certain sum of money 
to the Company for conveying the bags, which, with the -money 
of travellers and the freight of cargoes of light goods, waa amply repay 
the projectors—the companies, on their part, wndertaking to pay the 
dues and duties claimed by the Viceroy of pt. To start this under- 
taking, Mr. Waghorn calculates 24,000/. only to be necessary, and of 
that 12,500/. is already subscribed. The patronage of this active and 
most energetic advance in communication, personally or by letter, with 
some of our remote possessions, is solely attributable to the energy and 
activity of the Right Hon. Charles Grant, who has exerted himself most 
laudably in the promotion of the undertaking, and in fixing upon the 
different ports for the purpose of carrying it into effect. 
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Tue Arrarr at “ Luoypn’s.’’—There never was known so long a con- 
tinuance of tempestuous weather at this period of the year as we have 
had during the last month: the ravages it has made amongst our coast- 
ing-vessels, and vessels outward-bound, still near our shores, has been 
awful. Steam-vessels have been lost, as well as sailing-vessels; and a 
second shipwreck has occurred at Boulogne, rendered less dreadful than 
the last on the smaller number of the sufferers. All that were on 
board perished, under the eyes of crowds of the inhabitants, who were 
wholly unable to render them the slightest assistance. 

It is apprehended that the losses to the underwriters will be far greater 
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than i ee ae this, with the misfortune—for so we con- 
sider it—of losing their able and respectable Chairman, will make this, 
to them, bag rather than a merry Christmas. With respect to the 
resignation of Alderman Thompson, we admit that, after the ballot, and 
when he found the majority in his favour only five out of a division of 
five hundred, he could do nothing but retire; and, therefore, perhaps 
that result justifies his original resignation. For our own parts, having 
the highest respect for the worthy Alderman, and for his character, we 
cannot but think his retirement uncalled for. The Sunderland Com- 
pany, of which he is a vice-president, and upon which vice-presid 
the subscribers to Lloyd’s founded their objections to his conduct, is, 
although transacting, as a branch of its business, mariné insurance in a 
certain degree, intended to embrace objects of various sorts, noné of 
which enter into the speculations of Lloyd’s; and certain we are that 
Mr. Thompson’s personal interésts in the one establishment would never 
havé been permitted to interfere with the general interests of the other. 
The subscribers to Lloyd’s Coffee-house—and, strangely enough, they 
. are recognized in their corporate eT! as a public body—appear to be 
extremely jealous of their rights; but we are yet to learn why any other 
set of gentlemen who choose to effect marine insurances are not at 
perfect liberty to do so, without either their “ leave or license.”” The 
Sunderland Company may become a formidable rival, for all we know; 
and now that Mr. Alderman Thompson is relieved from any delicacy 
upon the subject, he may direct his energies with considerable effect in 
extending its powers and increasing its influence. 


Desecration or Cuurcnes.—A circumstance occurred on the 23d 
of December which ought to decide at once, and for ever, the question 
of appropriating churches to other uses than those for which they are 
built and consecrated. The wardmote of Portsoken Ward was held, for 
the purpose of electing Common Councilmen, in the parish church. It 
was known long beforehand that the discussions arising out of the 
claims and protests of Mr. Scales, who has been elected Alderman, and 
rejected by the Court, would be noisy and stormy; and so, indeed, they 

roved to be. High words passed, great confusion ensued, and the Lord 
ayor was coiled to call in a body of police to preserve order. This 
in the church. But, as if to place the indecency and indelicacy of such 
proceedings in the strongest possible light, in the midst of the uproar 
there arrived a couple of persons to be married. 

It was decided that political matters should give way to religion, 
which, under the circumstances, was rather surprising, and the service 
of oa erppe' | was begun. But, in the midst of the ceremony, and at 
the period when these two persons were solemnly pledging their faith to 
each other before God, Mr. Scales made his appearance, and was received 
with shouts and cheers, as was also Mr. Alderman Harmer. The eler- 
gyman could not proceed; language the most violent and intemperate 
passed between the conflicting parties ; and, amidst oaths, and yells, aud 
shrieks of applause and derision, a posse of constables entered the 
desecrated building; and in the midst of all this the couple kneeling at 
the altar were united. 

Nothing can be more disgusting—nothing more shameful ; and, cer- 
tainly, at a period when the church is attacked from almost every side, 
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tos She Hestnes! The Bishop of London, whose eat yee ae 
upon such subjects are pretty generally known, might as 

to. these outrages, (for we can call theny nothing “elec, ad ysl the 
churches, so peculiarly under his care, from such exhibitions in future. 
We should think that, without going to such high authority, the incum- 
bents of the livings themselves might prevent them. Upon this point 
we are not so sure ; but, independent as the citizens of London may be, 
we do hope that the prelate of the diocese has yet sufficient influence 
to pet an end to a system so indecent, and so subversive of all moral as 


well as religious feeling. 


Tue Traves’ Unions.—A most alarming evil is ing up in the 
metropolis at an exceedingly rapid rate, and which threatens the most 
serious consequences—we mean the formation of Trades’ unions. These 
combinations are proceeding in every part of town, and bid fair, at no 
very great distance of time, to place the ag tre of London entirely 
at the mercy of what are called, in the new-fangled language of modern 
political economy, the “‘ operatives.” 

It is a subject which, we are aware, is occupying much of the atten- 
tion of Government ; but flagrant and evident as the mischief is, and 
sure and certain as are its perilous consequences, it seems impossible to 
check it. In Scotland, where the system is more advanced, the most 
horrid outrages are committed upon those who decline entering into 
the compact: at Glasgow, a poor woman was violently assaulted by 
eome of the members of the unions, who threw a quantity of sulphuric 
acid over her, and deprived her of sight; and on the same day, the 
foreman of the Lancefield Spinning-company, in going to the factory 
from his own house, was felled to the ground by a tremendous blow 
a) a heavy and sharp weapon, which wounded him desperately on the 
head. 

In London, their operations are more concealed ; the members pay one 
shilling per month, and are sworn to secresy ; and to prove the extent to 
which the combination is going, it is only nec to state that, in the 
week before Christmas, no less than eight hun and seventy journey- 
men tailors were sworn in, in one day at one house. The avowed object 
of these men is an advance in wages ; which demand on their parts, cou- 
pled with a cry—which will become overwhelming after Parliament 
meets—for a repeal of the corn-laws, will place the country and the 
Government in a position of extreme delicacy and difficulty. The most 
curious of the thing is, the parity of proceedings here with those 
adopted by the operatives of Paris. We last month noticed this extra- 
ordinary p Bam oy mace France and England in the case of incendi- 
arism, and here we perceive it again in the operation of these unions. Ap- 
pearances would almost lead one to imagine that there might at least 
master-spirits at work among the journeymen to whom might be traced 
the rai visibly and simultaneously produced on either side of the 
channel. . 
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Tae New Governor or Jamaica.—The Marquis of ~~ is ap- 
inted Governor of Jamaica, and proceeds immedi to seat of 
is domination. It is generally stated that Lord gry a on his return 
to England, will succeed the of Devonshire as lord chamberlain of 
the household. 

The Marchioness of Sligo—his lordship’s mother—was daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Earl Howe, and was a widow in the year 1812 ; 
at which period her ladyship’s son was tried at the Admiralty sessions, 
before Lord Stowell (then Sir William Scott), for inducing English 
sailors to leave the ship to which they belonged, in order to complete the 
complement of men for his yacht in the Mediterranean. Upon that 
occasion the Marchioness went into court to intercede for her son ;— 
the appeal, as far as the legal aap rey went, had not the desired 
effect; for, having been found guilty, the Marquis was. sentenced to an 
imprisonment in Newgate of some months, which he underwent; but 
the impression made upon his upright judge, by the manners and affec- 
tionate conduct of his lordship’s mother, was such, that, in a very short 
period after the trial, she became his wife. The Marchioness died in 
1816.—This is one of the histories of real life, in which the romantic 
largely mingles, and tends to prove what some of our most popular 
writers have frequently asserted, that the improbabilities of fact are very 
frequently more remarkable than those of fiction. 





Fasnions FRoM France.—Velvet, they say, is to be the fashion in 
England during the next season—it has been the rage in France, and 
therefore the ‘* proud islanders”? are to become the copyists of their 
neighbours, and discard silks and broad-cloth, for softer and richer gar- 
ments. The change will have one disadvantage, if it really should take 
place ; foreign velvet will be of course the favourite, and thus a new 
source of discontent amongst the operatives will be opened. Of one 
thing we may be pretty certain, and that is, that the revolution in habits 
will not be speedily universal; and we further suspect that, in the pre- 
sent day, when dandyism does not consist altogether in dressing, there 
are very few young men bold enough to “‘ break the ice,’’ and appear: in 
public in velvet coats. The ladies have made their “ state more gracious ”’ 
by reducing the size of their bonnets; for which relief much thanks. 
When the sleeves shall have recovered from the swellings with which 
they have now been so long affected, our beauties will look more beau- * 
tiful yet; for when it is recollected that, in military tactics, eighteen 
inches is the space allowed for a soldier’s breadth in line, it must seem 
rather disproportionate in a lovely girl of eighteen to occupy at least 
three times as much ground as a grenadier, Fashion so wonderfully 
reconciles the eye to the most preposterous absurdities, that the wonder 
is, how we who now bear with acres of bonnets and mountains of sleeves 
could have endured the costume of other days, when it was the object of 
ladies to look more like thread-papers than anything else ; as a proof of 
this mutability, in the Suffolk-street Gallery, at this moment, there hangs 
a beautiful picture of Mrs. Orby Hunter, by Hoppner, in a dress unques- 
tionably most popular and most fashionable at the period at which it was 
painted. Let any lady walk into a drawing-room in that costume this 
winter, and she will cause a greater sensation than any lioness of the 
season. Yet it is infinitely more simple and more natural than the 
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Monthly Commentary. 


appearance 
two figures is, as we have said, the most powerful illustration the 
force of habit, and cd ery recniimen tthe eet at which 
constantly before it. 


Although, before our Commentary i is erry Christmas wil will 
have passed, we cannot deny ourselves toes slanted of f wishing our read 
ers a “ happy ” new year. It is ing to know thet the obeervation 
of this season of mingled piety tude and mirth and gaiety is still 
maintained in high places with all its ancient splendour. 

The magnificent castle of Belvoir contains within its walls -upwards of 
three hundred guests ; at Apethorpe, the venerable Earl of Westmoreland 
is entertaining a crowd of visiters ; at Woburn, the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford are “ holding wassail,”’ and have collected round them all the 
branches of their extensive family now in England, for the enjoyment of 
“ and cranks, and jollity ;’? Gorhambury a a noble assembly, 
ond ets eld is thronged with he Bovehley of ps 

At Arundel, Belton, Croxteth, <i other noble resi- 
dences, the same gratifying reminiscences Of the olden times are in full 
force ; and most gratifying is it to know that these splendid banquets 
and lighted halls are but the open evidences of the season when the more 
important yet more concealed benevolence of the great and good is at 
work, securing the comfort and happiness.of the poor and humble. The 
extent to which charity is exercised by our nobility is inconceivable ; 
indeed, the only way in which the public generally are enabled to form 
even a faint opinion upon the subject, is by observing whenever a fraudu- 
lent begging-letter man or woman is brought before the magistrates— 
then comes out the truth; and in all the cases which have yet met the 
ae eye, the facts detailed in evidence have shown how constantly, 

ow readily, and how liberally the nobility have contributed to the alle- 
viation of the imaginary wants of their artful deceivers. 

Long may that state of ah exist, which gives to each his proper 
station and attributes, and whi under the dispensations of an all-wise 
Providence, has raised up an aristocracy to whom the poorer classes may 
look up with confidence for support, while able to earn the honest bread 
of industry, and for aid and consolation when time and age shall have 
deprived t em of the power of working! Long may our country flourish, 
and long may we, and future chroniclers after us, continué to refer with 
gratitude to the past merry Christmas, and propitiate our friends and 
countrymen with the sincere wish that they may enjoy in happiness and 
comfort the year to come. 























The Liows Mouth. 
 ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir,—Having for some time past observed in new works upon the va- 
rious branches of natural history and other scientific sagan e constant 
demand for new appellations and terms, many of which evidently appear 
to, have cost the authors infinite labour, and to have oecupied an undue 
an aegg of their valuable time, in their-researches in dictionaries and 
exicons for the purpose of forming the same,—in order to obviate such 
inconyenience for the future, I beg leave to offer myself to the notice of 
the scientific world as a poeisthalogist, or, as we should express it in the 
barbarous and uncultivated language in which it is our misfortune to utter 
our ideas, “a maker of words; and shall be happy to supply them at per 
dozen, according to the language the re | be required in. 

I would also state, that the subject had long engaged my most serious 
attention; and the result of a very long and close application has led to 
the discovery and production of a language at once sonorous and expres- 
sive, and which combines simplicity, conciseness, and lucidity, with the 
utmost precision of meaning, and is besides so peculiar, that it admits of 
incorporation into any language whatever; in short, it may be considered 
as the ne pilus ultra of scientific language. In corroboration of which, I have 
subjoined a specimen from a new edition in English of a British Flora, of 
which I have the honour of superintending the publication, under the 
auspices of “ The Association for”Promoting the Diffusion of Scientific 
Unintelligibility among the Scavengers, Costermongers, and other Opera- 
tives of this vast Metropolis ""—the first number of which, price One 
Farthing, will be ready on the Ist of April, 1834. It will be seen in this, 
that in conformity with the now universal and exceedingly commendable 
practice of altering the old names, I have assumed the same privilege, and 
doubt not but that I shall be considered as having greatly improved the 
same, both in sound and expressiveness, ‘ 


BOUTYRODEPAS. Burrercup, Vulg. 

Synom. Ranunculus, Lin., Juss,, Smith, Hooker, and everybody else. 

Poter Hesepalated—nonmakroteratedrated. Flophyllens. Heate or Iod- 
ate—Melitopoilepismedrated, Omegrostamenated, Spermisdochions 0b- 
nated Subsynthlebomenated — Orismezantoakonated and Sirongulatoce- 
phalated—Rizadesmated. 

By way of contrast to the elegant simplicity of the above, I give a learned 
professor's description of this genus, whose descriptions I have generally . 
followed, both in this and other instances. 


Ranunculus, Lin. 

Calyx of 5 Sepals, not elongated at the base. Petals 5—10 with a nec- ° 
tariferous scale at the base, Stamens numefous, cariopsides ovate, some- 
what compressed, ending in a short horn or mucro, arranged in a globular 
or cylindrical head, root fascicled. 

I have also to inform you, that I am closely engaged upen what I pro- 
pose calling ‘“‘ The Universal Polyglotto Scientifico Tongue,” being a com- 
pilation of terms, compounded upon peculiar principles, and of the most 
select description and varied sound, from the most sonorous words and 
syllables in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindustani, Per- 
sian, Coptic, German, Dutch, French, and Italian lan es; and I confi- 
dently flatter pes that it will be most eagerly bought up by the scientific 
world in general, and more especially by naturalists, as it will ensure a 
constant and plentiful supply of monte of. almost every possible sound, and 
& a variety the aos rec wi ; and should this not be — to = 

e requisite number of new, t, and a riate appellations, w 
the present very improved its oF wlan eaters so imperatively neces- 
sary, I shall have no objection, for a reasonable consideration, to under- 
take a course of study for the purpose of incorporating the various branches 








, combined with the’: alphabets of the Gnostic 


and Mexicans , 
Rosicrucian philosophers, cannot fail in having the effect of rendering 


as universal, erudite, unique, and unintelligible, as the most 
modern philosophers can desire.—I am, Sir, with the utmost 


respect, your very obedient servitor, 


Hans Anrotne Giuserpre HA Ean Srrez auern,' 
Philological Professor to the A.P.D,S.U. 


Philological Coffee-shop, Musty Court, Rag Fair. 


A NONSENSE PROLOGUE. 


A WELL-KNowN dramatist having hazarded an opinion that the constant 
habit of getting words by heart (as in the case of an actor), although it 
improved the memory, tended to render certain other faculties of the mind 
less acute; his position being disputed, he undertook to give unquestionable 
proof of its truth. The following prologue, therefore, was composed, and 
given to one of the most sensible and judicious actors on the stage; and, 
although it does not contain two intelligible lines, he actually, im the usual 
course of his professional duties, learnt it by heart. This fact, however, 
does not prove the correctness of the-position: ‘ Your. true. no-meaning 
puzzles more than wit ;' and, led away by the smooth flow of the. verses, 
and the occurrence of images and expressions, the commonplaces of 

es in general,—perplexed, also, sx occasional glimmerings of 
ething, resembling sense,—it is scarcely 
should have fallen into the snare. 

As for the prologue itself, considering the utter uselessness of even the 
most sensible and dull of this species of composition, the soft-sounding 
nonsense of the present, aided by the solemn suit of black and the impressive 
cocked-hat, might just as well be delivered whenever such an appendage to 
a play may be required. 


to be wondered at that any one 


PROLOGUE. 

When first the Stage, by rigid Fancy reared, 
In Grecian splendour, unadorned Wf cece 
Imperial Rome, all-conquering and admired, 
With gentle gales her emulation fired : 
Thence, like Jove's eagle, from barbaric toil, 
Her golden plumage wayed o'er England's soil ; 
The trembling Graces wandered, hand in hand, 
And one meridian blaze o'er-canopied the land ! 

But cold and cheerless, in refulgent night, 
One dreary chaos bound the Drama's light, 
Till, nobly — with empyreal flame, 
Enrobed in clouds, inmortan SHAKSPEARE came! 
The Tragic Muse, translucent to his lyre, 
Struck deep the strains of energetic fire ; 
Each nameless Grace in fair Thalia’s train 
Confessed his force, and gambolled o'er the plain! 
Now smiles Favonian at his mandate flow, 
Now pitying streams in rills pellucid flow ; 
Nature his nurse, he sways the Classic Nine, 
Bids brighter fires above Padiaena shine, 


But rears in British hearts his chosen shrine ! 

O! might our Bard, whose trembling bark to-night 
Steers its lone course o'er billows gay and light, 
Upraise the banners of illusive Hope, 

O’er realms restricted by a partial scope, 
Your plaudits, then, might waft him o'er the main, 
And tempt his vessel to these shores ‘again, 
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Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington. 
London. 1834. 8vo. 1 vol. | 

These Conversations having so recently a in the pages of the 
“ New Monthly Magazi <7 vende anything like a critical or extended 
notice of them, now they are collected into a volume, a very delicate 
and somewhat hazardous ‘expedient ; we shall, therefore, decline the at- 
tempt. Self-praise is no recommendation ; and were we to assume the air 
of an —. severity, we should be laughed at for our ridiculous affec- 
tation. e truth is, we were happy to possess, in any form, literary trea- 
sures, the intrinsic and the adventitious value of which we had ity 
enough to perceive the moment we understood the source from whence 
they would ‘be derived, and the subject of inexhaustible interest to which 
they referred. We are happy to know that public opinion coincides with 
our own, and that Lady Blessington’s addenda to the former notices of 
J.ord Byron are considered as far more characteristic, and as throwing far 
more light upon the real sentiments and disposition, of the noble poet than 
even the productions of those who had undertaken the ambitious task of 
writing his memoirs, or the more questionable one of attempting his life. 
Byron was, after all, a very ordinary personage. Allowing the transcen- 
dency of his poetical genius, he cannot be ranked among the great men of 
his species, whatever may have been his relative importance as compared 
with those of his time. That he has created a deeper interest towards 
himself than, probably, any former writer, may be accounted for from the 
state of society when he commenced his career—the peculiar class to which 
he belonged—the remarkable and sometimes mysterious circumstances in 
his life which ree a him so strangely before the public—the apparent 
noble sacrifice which he made of himself on the altar of freedom—and the 
violent collision produced by his works between the -— sr ee in poli- 
tics and religion which, on their first appearance, divided the civilized 
world. Lady Blessington has made the most of her subject ; and if we are 
sometimes offended with Byron, we are always charmed with her. On occa- 
sions when he appears anything but amiable, when something absolutely 
repulsive makes us shrink from a nearer acquaintance with the perverseness 
of his wayward nature, she contrives to bring him off with the best 
imaginable, without compromising her own sense of justice, or sacrificing, 
to an affected candour, her love of truth and virtue. But even Lady Bles- 
sington finds it impossible to make a great man of her hero. He is 
clever—he talks with vivacity—is frequently piquant—sometimes startling 
and paradoxical—occasionally grave and severe ; but never serious—never 
in earnest. You can never judge of him by what he says, or by what 
he appears. The weakness of the spoiled child of literature, as well 
as of the nursery, is apparent in every mood which he assumes. But 
the vice of his character is insincerity, and the form of it that which 
he denounces so perpetually in his confidential and more public writ- 
ings—cant. Yes, we repeat it, there is no writer, no man of his age, 
more directly chargeable with this despicable abuse of human confidence 
and goodness than Lord Byron. If ever he was truly himself it was when 
he was theoretically d the a which he really entertained, or 
practically belying the vaetuns to which he was naturally inclined; or com- 
mitting the vices to which he had no other propensity than was induced by 
the knowledge that they would make him the talk and the wonder of the 
world. He frequently indulged the cant of misanthropy, when his heart 
really felt the slightest appeal to its compassion; he would disparage 
Christianity, sneer at all future hope, and treat the notion of another life 
with scorn, and all the while tremble in secret at the apprehension of the 
terrors which death might disclose. He did not hate his enemies with half 
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moral ; 
larger experience, the fruit of a life, and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the better portion of ind, would have improved him into a 
beng: Bnd all might admire, and safely trust, and highly esteem, and which 
have rendered his biography an instructive portraiture of all that is 
“Lady Wcalegion wr boa the bighiy-qihad woretin or vem 80 one 
a Lady on, or y- woman, or such an one, 
stood in a still more endearing relation to him, and at an early period of 
his life, we believe that both his character and his fame, his genius and 
its influence, would have reflected nothing but honour on his country, and 
that his aristocratic birth and dignity, even in his own estimation, would 
have been among the meanest of his distinctions, 

From the intimacy which subsisted between the fair reporter of these 
conversations and the noble poet, we have some confidence in believing her 
assertion, ‘‘ that there was that in 7 which would have yet nobl 
redeemed the errors of his youth and the misuse of his genius, had le 
of years been ted him;" though we frankly confess no indications of 
this happ ency appear in any view we have been permitted to take of 
his Lordship through the representations of those who have undertaken to 
make him known to the world. He broke down in the cause of Greece: 
the struggle upon which he was about to enter, had he survived it, we fear, 
would only have added to his chagrin, and mortified his self-love. But it is 
in vain to speculate on what might have been,—we only know what was ; 
and we deeply regret that a man, ‘* whose productions have formed an epoch 
in the literature of his country,” should haye exhibited so little in his eon- 
duct to entitle him to their just esteem. As a poet, we are not insensible 
to his merits ; but have been struck with the application, both to the man 
and the writer, of the following passage, descriptive of a namesake, in the 
pages of our immortal dramatist, the unrivalled delineator of human 
nature, under every form in which it has appeared :— 

“ Oft have 1 heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I saw you; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit !” 
Love's Labour Lost. 


Pindar, in English Verse. By the Rev, Henry Francis Cary, A.M. 


This version of Pindar is neither introduced by a preface nor . 
nied by notes ; all that we are permitted to know about it is, that it is 
work of the translator of the * Inferno.” The just fame acquired by that 
undertaking, it might have been presumed, would ensure a favourable 
reception to ang tamins one by Se same writer; yet we do not like pre- 
sumption, though it may imes be excused, By the appesranee of it 
in the present instance, Mr. Cary does not defy eriticism ; he only silently 


disdains it, Of all the Greek writers, Pindar is least understood in a lan- 


















Critical Notices. 


guage different from his own. Poetry 
able : =3 ene to convey its: 
is the rein? in the opinion of ays 
$ 
the ng airetion ; and wane cannot x ishenet the original in its 


ine glorious conceptions, must for ever r of 
Sgnie Ghceaen of them by aay translati e ‘anges Gao 


essential to their very hy oe. am Thus, j righ 
subjects of the original, | 
deeds celebrated, and some of its rite noble 

than blaze upon us ;. but we cannot say that this e Pindar,—not Pindar 
mcg to the fine and owing description of the Roman bard, begin- 


ning with the well-known line— 


** Pindarum quisquis studet emulari ;” 


and which is thus given by 5 Mr. West, as intraduetary to his own version 
of the old Grecian, and which obtained considerable celebrity in its day :— 


‘¢ He who aspires to reach the towerin g height 
Of matchless Pindar’s heaven ascend strain, 
Shall sink, unequal to the arduons flight, 
Like him who, falling, named iad Icarian main. 
Presumptuous youth | to tempt fo rnaren skies, 
And hope above the clouds on waxen plumes to rise! 


Pindar,—like some fierce torrent swoll'n with showers, 
Or sudden colareete of melting snow, 

Which from the Alps its headlong deluge PORT 
And foams and a o'er the vales below, 

With desultory fury borne along 

Rolls his impetuous, vast, unfathomable song, 


The Delphic laurel ever sure to gain, 
Whether, with lawless, dithyrambric rage, 
Wild and tumultuous roves the sounding strain, 
Or in more ordered verse, sublimely , 
To Gods and sons of Gods his lyre he strings, 
And of fierce Centaurs slain and dire Chimera sings. 


Or whether Pisa’s victors be his theme, 
The valiant champion and the rapid steed, 
Who, from the banks of Alpheus’ sacred stream, 
Triumphant bear Olympia’s olive meed ! 
And from their bard receive the tuneful boon, 
Richer than sculptured brass or imitating stone. 
Or whether with the widow’d mourner’s tear 
He mingles soft his elegiac song ; 
With Dorian strains to deck th’ untimely bier 
Of some disastrous ‘oiflon fair and young ; 
Whose virtues, in his deifying lays, 
Through the black gloom of death with starlight radianee blaze. 
When to the clouds, along the ethereal plain, 
His airy way the Theban swan pursues, 
Strong rapid gales his sounding plumes sustain ; 
While, wond’ring at his flight, my timorous muse 
In short excursions tires her feeble wings, 
And in sequester’d shades and flow'ry gardens sings. 


er iy 4 the eset that from each od’rous bloom 


ith painful on A offspring ap fers field, 
art extracts 
" Solieio he honeyed dome to baile 


raring a he nd her mansion new to rear.” 
This translation, we are aware, is ane good as it might be; Mr, Cary 
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could favour us with a much better; but it shows the English reader the 
difficult task Mr. C—— has imposed upon himself: and he will feel that 
whatever -e and occasional strength the translator of Pindar has 
wrought into his version, it will afford him very little idea of the origihal 
as thus described. : 
‘ Pope caught the very spirit of the illustrious Theban in the following 
ines :— 
* Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 

With heads advanced and pinions stretch'd for flight ; 

There, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

And seem’d to labour with the inspiring God. 

Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 

The figur'd of Greece the column grace, 

Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race ; 

The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run, 

And fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 

The champions in distorted postures threat ; 

And all appear’d irregularly great.” 

Of Mr. Cary's work we, in conclusion, remark, that it does not at all 
detract from his well-earned reputation as a correct, harmonious versifier. 
As a translator he decidedly stands high ; but Pindar—this is not Pindar. 
Yet if it be intended to assist the student in his researches into the original, 
itis invaluable; but for the unlearned reader it does not convey the in- 
formation necessary to enable him to understand a single Olympic. 


The Indicator and the Companion ; a Miscellany for the Field and 
the Fireside. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. 


We welcome, at this cheerful season, these well-known friends of other 
days. We had long lost sight of them, for we entertained them one by one 
as they were introduced to us at certain intervals, or rather, they. enter- 
tained us, and departed: we confess, with shame, we did not think to in- 
quire after them. But they have now come upon us all at once, and we 
are delighted with their improved appearance: they talk as eloquently and 
as pleasantly as ever, and we shall certainly keep up their acquaintance 
during the Christmas holidays; and as we know where to find them, and 
they are always at home, we shall pay them frequent visits. The ‘ Indi- 
cator and the Companion” were a series of papers originally published in 
weekly numbers; they have been long out of print, and repeated calls 
having demanded their republication, the author has here made a selection, 
comprising the greater portion of the articles, omitting several, for reasons 
which he has assigned. Mr. Hunt concludes his modest advertisement in 
his usual spirit of kindness and good-will. He tells us, and we believe him, 
that—** Both the works were written with the same view of inculcating a 
love of nature and of imagination, and of furnishing a sample of the enjoy- 
ment which they afford; and he cannot give a better proof of that enjoy- 
ment, as far as he was capable of it, than by stating that both were written 
during times of great trouble with him, and both helped him to see much 


of that fair play between his own anxieties and his natural cheerfulness, of 


which an indestructible belief in the good and the beautiful has rendered 

him, perhaps, not undeserving.” As a specimen, and because it bears di- 

rectly on the subject of the preceding notice, we transcribe the following :— 
“A worn on TRANSLATION FroM THE Porrs. 

Intelligent men of no scholarship, on reading Horace, Theocritus, and other 
poets, through the medium of translation, have often wondered how those writers 
obtained their glory, and they well might. The translations are no more like the 
original than a walking-stick is like a flowering bough. It is the same with the 
versions of Euripides, of eschylus, of Sophocles, of Petrarch, of Boileau, and in many 
respects 6f Homer. Perhaps we could not give the reader a more brief yet com- 
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plete specimen of the way in which bad translations are than a 
well-known passage from Shakspeare, and turning it Sogo ee «Ie 
of poetry that flourished so widely us till of late Take the 


for instance, where the lovers in the ‘ ant of Venice’ seat themselves on a 
bank by moonlight :— | 
** How sweet the moonlight s/eeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 
Now a foreign translator, of the ordinary kind, would dilute and take all taste 
and freshness out of this draught of poetry, in a style somewhat like the fol- 


lowing :% 
‘ ce “ With what a charm the moon serene and bright 
Re. Lends on the bank its soft reflected light! 
Sit we, I pray; and let us sweetly hear 
The strains melodious with a raptur’d ear; 
For soft retreats and night's impressive hour 
To harmony impart divinest pow'r.” 


Eugene Aram—No. XXXIV. of the Standard Novels. 


That this series has now reached its thirty-fourth volume is sufficient 
evidence of its popularity, and, with one exception, (“ The Hunchback” of 
the clever, brilliant, but gross, and profane, Victor Hugo,) it, in every in- 
stance, deserves success. We have now before us “ Eugene Aram,” with a 
portion of a Tragedy by the same extraordinary writer. 

Perhaps there never was a greater triumph of genius than that Mr. 
Bulwer has achieved in this novel. The story was common and well known. 
Mr. Hood had published a poem, and a beautiful one, on the subject ; upon 
its announcement “ everybody said’ if Mr. Bulwer does not invent a new 
catastrophe, “the book will be a failure ;" but everybody was wrong. 
Mr. Bulwer retained the sad story with all its unfortunate circumstances, 
and yet gave to the world his most interesting, if not his best produc- 
tion. There is no other living author who could have done as much: his 
triumph was complete. People read “ Eugene Aram,’—first, because of 
the author's fashion, and, above all, to see how he managed the difficulty, 
—afterwards, because of the feeling, the wisdom, and the fascination of 
its exciting pages. There may be more philosophy in the “ Disowned” and 
“ Devereux,’ more “ fashion” in “ Pelham,” more (we wish he had never 
written it) earthly diad/erie in “ Paul Clifford,” but nothing in the novelist's 
calendar can surpass the devotedness of Madeline,—the knowledge of human 
nature wrought out in the sweet character of Ellinor,—or the manly dignity 
that, if we regard it in a moral point of view, sheds too purified a halo over 
the crimes of the wretched, but magnificent murderer. The quiet humour 
of the sapient Bunting is not surpassed by any description in ancient or 
modern literature ; it is perfect in its way,— cut out of mortality with a sharp, 
keen instrument, whose utility can only be known to the most perfect men- 
tal anatomist. 

But perhaps the feeling, of all others, that at times almost overpowers the 
reader, is the dread that Walter will discover in Clarke, the murdered man, 
his own father: how truly do we hope that this may not be the case! 
Despite all our admiration for the persevering youth, we pray that he 
may be disappointed. The Tragedy, only published in this edition, as far 
as it is art ig presents no new feature apart from the novel, for which our 
meed of praise is all too small. ' 

We wish it finished. If Young had not left the stage, his acting would 
have honoured both himself and it, as the Scholar; and the other charac- 
ters, as far as we can judge at present, would not be difficult to sustain. 
The stage has almost the claim of an adopted child on Mr. Bulwer, for it 
must never be forgotten that his strenuous efforts have done more on 
behalf of dramatic authors, than was ever before effected in the house of 
which he is so distinguished a member. 
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Stories of the Study, By John Galt, Beq. 3 vols. 

When We féviewed,; in the Oetober Number of the “ New Monthty,” 
“ Mr. Galt’s rripreary wl we sé our apprehension, Knowitig the 
then precarious state of his health, that that would be the last Work witli 
which the world would be favotited from his pen. Mf. Galt himself shared 
the same apprehension at the time. We rejoice to find that both his and 
our fears were groutidless, Here is another work by the author of the 
* Annals of the Parish,”"—a work extending to three goodly volumes. We 
welcome it no less for Mr. Galt’s own sake, proving, as it does, that, amid 
the violent and repeated shocks his eer constitution has sustained, his 
intellectual faculties remain unimpaired;—than as a valuable addition to our 
already ample stores of light literature. 

As the title implies, the work does not, like the generality of publications 
of a similar class, consist of one connected story, but of a number of tales of 
a very dissimilar kitid. The principal stories are, “ The Lutherans,’ “ The 
Dean of Guild,” “ The Cranidlégists,” “ Bailie Daidles’ Jaunt to Greece,” 
“The Greenwich Pensioner," “ The Stage Coach," “ The Seamstress,” 

he English Groom," and “ The Deluge.” 

e first talé,—tatnely, “ The Luthetans,’"—occupies as much space as 
all the others put together. It eXterids to a volume and a half. We wish 
it hail beert compr into much tafrower compass. It would have told 
with far better effeet had it only possesséd half its present fair proportions. 
Notwithstanding its length, however, it is a tale of much merit, The inter 
est of the reatler is Wonderfiilly kept up tintil the dénowement biirsts upon 
hit. It dbotiritls with graplie desetiptions: that of the scenery in the 
vicinity of thé cavern iti Which Aimbrose, the hermit, secludes himself from 
the world, is charming. We were imucli struck with matiy of the moral 
apliorisms which Mr. Galt, as-if tnconstiotisly, drops every flow and 
then itt the course of his story. These show that he possesses the reflective 
ais well as the ithagihative faculty: He is not, however, always correct in 
his theologival information. He fepeatedly puts into the mouths of the 
leaditig characters in his tale, both Catholic and Lutheran, observations alto- 
gether at Variance with their sentiments. In page 97; for example, he 
re ts Fleury, one of the Catholic polemics,—for much of the story re- 
latés to a discussion between the Catholics and Luthetrans,—as holding the 
notion that, if a maii be only siticere in his belief, no criminality attaches to 
his entertaining errdneous opinions on the subject of religion. This iiotion 
is véty ge itt the present day among those wlio are of what is called a 
liberal way of thinking; but it certainly is no part of a Catholic creed. It 
was far less 86 in the days of the Refortiation,—the time to which “ The 
Ltitherans” relates. The church of Roitie, so fur from viewing as larm- 
lési the holding of erroneous notiotis; at the petiod in question, shut the 
sandy metey on all who did not entertain précisely the same opinions as 
1erself. 

_ “ The Dean of Guild" follows “‘ The Lutherans.” It is, perhaps, the 
best story in thé book. In it Mr. Galt is quite at home. It is written in 
the same style, and with om | less felicity, as “ The Ayrshire Legatees.” 

Enh reader, we fear, will think the picture of the Scotch functionary, 

d his colleagues of the self-clected town council, greatly overcharged. 

é assufe them, from a father extensive and very intiinate personal ac- 

Uaifitatice With such “ burgh authorities,” that it is, on the whole, true to 

e life. Did we not know that such characters as Mr. Galt has here drawn 
Were quite Conimon under the fostering care of that system of self-election 
now abolished, we should have supposed that the original of his portraiture 
Was some of out own northerh acquaintatices. 

h the remaining stories of the second volume, there is nothing that calls 
af remark, either in the way of praise or blame, Tliey are pos- 
sessed Of the average merit of Mt. Galt’s works of fiction, but fiothing more. 
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The third volume opens with “The Jaunt,” extends to 120 pages. 
The idea of his story happily conceived, and the execution is also excel- 
lent. Bailie Daidles, a Scotchman, that the passing of the Reform 
Bill necessarily insured the speedy extinction of the self-election system in 
the town council, and, agg oy , his loss of office, determines on a jaunt 
with his wife, to Greece, in the hope, no doubt, that the change of view and 
other circumstances would have the effect of diverting his mind from the 
ath contemplation of the impending close of his magisterial career, 

evet having travelled before, every on of course appears “ wondrous 
oneaee ” to the Bailie, and he very naturally resolves on taking notes, with 
the view of becoming author on his return home. “The Jaunt™ cotisists of 
a record of what he saw in the course of his journey from the “Land of 
Cakes * to the classic shore of Greece. Mr. Galt makes‘the worthy Bailie 
tell his story in his own words, which he does in a highly characteristic and 
very amusing manner. 

‘he remaining stories ss different degrees of merit. Neither “ The 
Craniologist * nor,“ The Horoscope" is much to our taste; but if they are 
deficient in interest, that deficiency is amply compensated by the gratifi- 
cation derived from the “ The Stage Coach” and “ The Deluge.’ 

If the “ Stories of the Study” proceeded from any other pen than Mr. 
Galt's, we would feel every disposition in the world to rate the author some- 
what roundly for the quaint phraseology with which the work abounds. 
Mr. Galt, however, from long usage, has almost acquired a prescriptive right 
to be as quaint as he pleases. e public have now been so long accus- 
tomed to his peculiarities of style, that, “with all its faults, they love it 
still,’ or rather, perhaps, see no fault in it. 

Once more, we sincerely congratulate Mr. Galt on his re-appearance, 
under such auspicious circumstances, in the world of letters. We trust the 
public are destined to receive many more such volumes from his pen as 
those we now recommend to their notice. In such a case, we shall be 
among the first to greet them with a cordial welcome. 


Peter Simple. 3 vols. 


Three volumes full of perils by land and perils by water—now an escape 
from an enemy's battery—and now an escape from an enemy's prison—one 
year we are in the West Indies, the next cruising off Copenhagen-—now in 
the gun-boats in the heat of an attack, and now tried by a court-martial— 
all the salted provisions are excellent, but the fresh ones are not of such 
high order ;—or, to drop metaphor, the author is ye ae ne as far as the sea 
is concerned ; but when he gets upon land, his adventures, unless they 
happen in a ro Tt seem rather taken out of some old novel, those tran- 
scripts of daily life—they are both exaggerated and improbable. People 
are not shut up in Bedlam, children do not tumble out of window, just 
in the nick of time as they are here represented. The dénouement is 
forced and absurd to the last degree; and were we to judge it mer 1 as a 
story, these three volumes might be dismissed in two words, and those 
words would be—very bad. But as a nautical autobiography, it is excellent ; 
there is the graphic character which truth, and truth only, can give. We like 
Peter himself so much, and the Irish Lieutenant O'Brien is invaluable. 
We beg also to commend the boatswain, with his natural turn for gen- 
tility ; the carpenter, with his for philosophy ; and Captain Savage, as a fine 
specimen of “ sea chivalry ;" and, leaving land out of sight, we doubt not but 
that Peter Simple and his reader will meet, sail together, and part with 
great satisfaction. 


Poems by John Galt, Esq. 


Mr. Galt here appears in a new character, rg 4 that of a poet. It 
is but fair, however, to state, that he does not make 


any great preten- 
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sions to it. He speaks of bin potion). sttenrpie ih much diffidence. 
Indeed, he expressly disclaims, in his dedication, having any exalted notion 
of their merits. In these circumstances, it would be unfair to su them 
to any very rigid ordeal. Some of them are of consi merit, 
and so far serye to show that, had Mr. Galt assiduously cultivated an’ 
acquaintance with the nymphs of Helicon, he might have risen to distine- 
tion as a poet. It is but candid, however, to add, that we see nothing in 
the pieces before us, that could justify the opinion, that by any application, 
however intense, he would ever have attained the eminence as a poet 
has reached as a writer of prose. Mr. Galt's success in the latter capacity 
is so great, that he can well afford to dispense with the reputation of a first- 
rate poet. 


Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of “ First Love.” 3 vols. 


There is a strong and excellent moral beginning at the first page, and 
continuing to the last of this novel, which, in a great degree, atones for a 
revolting and painful plot. The talent exhibited in individual portraits is 
excellent ; and there is a good deal of quaint, yet genuine humowt ge the 
description of the Salter family, dozens of whom are to be met wi every 
watering-place. The mother of the twin sons, Lady Arden, is well and 
truly portrayed. A fond and tender parent, ever hovering between the 
advantages derived from high and rich connexions, and deep ereety to 
see her children happy, is no uncommon person; and yet the new reading 
given by our author to the part is forcible, and deeply interesting, from its 
truth, more than its imagination. We cannot help wishing that the amiable 
author had chosen a gentler theme—her path lies more amid flowers than 
weeds —she is more fitted to cull the one, than to trample the other—greater 
strength than she possesses is necessary to deal with pride. And she 
appears aware of this, by so often recurring to, and even sermonizing on 
her subject. Nevertheless, the moral is excellent, and the volumes may be 
safely placed in the hand of young females by the most careful parents. 


Gale Middleton. By the Author of Brambletye House. 3 vols. 


Well do we remember the exceeding pleasure afforded us by the right 
excellent tale of “ Brambletye House,” and many a cheerful hour did we 
pass amid its pleasant pages. There was much that was good, and a great 
deal that went far beyond what is usually denominated “ interesting,” in 
the narrative, and it was worked out with considerable skill. We are sorry 
that * Gale Middleton” is not of that ilk; not so much in that we believe 
Mr. Smith's forte lies in detailing the romaunts of former days, rather than 
the scenes of every-day life, as that we are sorry when the dealers in tales 
of by-gone days become defaulters, and enter upon what even Mr. Smith's 
talent cannot renovate. We are heart-sick of tales of “ Parvenus’—and 
aristocrats—and young ladies—blues, and in blue—and all the namby- 
pamby of what authors choose to denominate “ high life." We are wearied 
of f@tes, and fools, and follies; the present age is, of all the ages that ever 
shone upon England, the least interesting to write about. There is no 
possibility of a lady's elopement producing a sensation, nor any chance of 
a good robbery causing anything except a trial by jury. “ Eugene Aram" 
was the last of our poetical murderers, and even he required all Mr. Bulwer's 
talent to make him interesting. “Gale Middleton” ought to have been 
born a century ago, and then Mr. Smith could have managed him better ; 
then he might have been really a hero,—now he is little more than “ a very 
nice young man." Nevertheless, there is so much point, so much bustle, 
and so much excitement in the volumes, that those who are not acquainted 
with the superior merits of “ Brambletye House” will be delighied with 
“ Gale Middleton.” With us, the one stands out from amid all the books 
we ever read—a thing to be remembered all our lives; the other is amusing, 
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brilliant, and sufficiently attractive for the » but will only live its 
season. Mr. Smith is a man of unquesti talent, a clever mimic, and 
an admirable caricaturist—a literary Cruikshank, when he chooses, capa- 
ble of doing great things, but often content with accomplishing small ones, 
Knowing this, we are angry with him for aiming at any thing short of per- 
fection; and vexed, that, to save himself the labour neces in the 
production of a story of other times, he should tread the turf where hun- 
dreds of little pattering feet have already destroyed the herbage. If we 
expected a greater treat than ‘“‘ Gale Middleton” has afforded, Mr. Smith 
must only attribute it to the very high idea we have always entertained of 
his abilities. That the volumes will charm the many, we believe, for the 
are written in-a popular and effective style, and cannot fail to excite nes 4 
laughter and a few tears; and we hope to meet Horace Smith again, where 
he will pleasure a// who are capable of estimating his excellence—where 
the race is to the swift, and the battle to the strong. 


The Club; or, a Grey Cap for a Green Head. A Dialogue between 
Father and Son. By James Puckle. 


We beg our readers clearly to understand, that we do not, by any means, 
consider ourselves “ Green Heads,” and yet we have tried on the “ Grey 
Cap” with pleasure, and, not being above being taught, with profit also; 
it is in truth a quaint, wise, and beautiful little volume, embellished by 
some of the most exquisite engravings on wood we have ever seen. The 
designs and drawings are all from the pencil of Mr. Thurston; and are 
done ample justice to by the engraving of Branston, White, Thompson, 
and others of nearly equal skill. The beautiful moral of the whole is admir- 
ably illustrated by the pictorial embellishments; and the printing and 
getting up do great credit to the Chiswick press. We cordially recom- 
mend this valuable cap to all green heads—at this and every season of 
the year—as a protection against moral evil, and a guide to the virtues and 
proprieties of life. 


The Conchologist’s Companion. By Mary Roberts. 


This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume—exquisite 
in design and execution. We know not whether the fair author is wedded 
or single, so we shall take leave to call her by her own sweet name of 
“ Mary; and to assure her, that we have rarely met with any book so 
small affording us so much satisfaction. She has proved, indeed, that 
“to gather shells and pebbles on the sea-shore is no frivolous amusement,” 
She has already spent much time in— 

** Seeking whate'er of beautiful or new, 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 
By chance, or search, was offered to her view 
To scan with curious and romantic eye.” 

All her works bear the stamp of active, yet gentle, research, and breathe 
a spirit of unostentatious piety, mingling with a firm and energetic philo- 
sophy as delightful as it is uncommon. Not proud in her own conceit, she 

** Jooks from nature up to nature’s God,” 
and is ever intent upon illustrating the beauty and wisdom of his works— 
not in setting forth her own attainments in the knowledge thereof. What- 
ever she writes must succeed, because it is written in a right spirit. 

We wish the excellent Mary all success, and will present her volume 
forthwith to a certain favourite of ours, who knows how to appreciate both 
the spirit and execution of her task. We recommend all parents and guar- 
dians to follow our example. 


The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. I. Parrots. 
The best of this book is its frontispiece—an admirable and spinted like- 
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néss of Johti J. Audubot te satiate ble Américén ornithologist; it is 
quite beautiful, and a eredit both to the artist dnd engraver. The ad- 
vertisemetit sets forth, that Mr. Kidd, whose abilities are well known a$ art 
artist, has done the designs for the volume, We would say, tht the 
talent required to paint in oils and ign book ore is decidedly different. 
The drawings before us are of this ; for ; ok speaking, 
correct, they are clumsy, and, without any exception, the most vilely co- 
loured things we have seen for a long time ;—this latter fault is no fault 
of Mr. Kidd's. And we must in honesty add, that the whole getting —_ 
the volunie is a foil for attother exquisitely-conducted little work on 
natural history published in Edinburgh, and commencing with the history 
of humming: birds—the ofily he we have received. e plumage of the 
parrot tribe is magnificent, afid it is a sad pity to see the poor birds daubed 
over in the manner before us without any attention to theit real colours ;~— 
the work will not answer unless this a materially improved: The 
biographical sketeh of Audubon is highly interesting. 


Familiar German Exercises, and Key. By A. Bernays, Ph. Dr. 


The number of our elementary works on the German language has of 
late inereased at a very rapid rate; and this braneh of literature, from 
being, within a very recent period, one in which the English student was 
most destitute of th uisite assistance, has suddenly become, if not more 
ample, certainly mort practical in the means of progression than any other 
of the modern languages, The quick succession of new works and new edi- 
tions affords a pleasing indication that this language, rich in lore, and 
beautiful in form, has a daily increasing number of admirers and students. 
Kagerness of desire, however, is not always fed with facility of means. We 
have had occasion, from time to time, to notice the genuine ‘elementary 
works of Dr. Bernays, and they have, without exception, attracted our ap- 
probation. We feel it due to him to avow to the public our earnest con- 
viction that, in his books, will be found the most efficient aid accessible to 
the English student. The work, the title of which is above, is not simply a 
new edition of the Exercises formerly published, but, in consequence of the 
numerous alterations, additions, and improvements, might, strictly speak- 
ing, be called a new work. This, too, is adapted to the last edition of the 
Doctor's Compendious Grammar, which is very important. The Key is 
published separately, under the title of German Examples, &c., for the use 
of those who prefer it in that form, but it is also bound up with the Exer- 
cises. One peculiarity strikes us throughout in the books of Dr. Bernays : 
we constantly remark that he ever strives, and he is an able teacher, to 
render his work useful and convenient to those who choose to study with- 
out a master; and we are sure that any person, of even moderate capacity, 
might, with ordinary patience, by the use of these books, soon acquire inti- 
— with the language. There are four works connected with and con- 
stantly referring to each other, forming together a complete and excellent 
system of instruction—they are the Grammar, Reader, Exercises, and 
German Examples, or Key. We earnestly recommend them, one and all. 


Love and Pride. 3 vols. 


Mr. Hook has certainly taken in hand the two most powerful principles of 
our nature. Most persons have been in love some half-dozen times ; and as 
for pride it is our familiar friend, or more than a friend, for it is for ever at 
our side. These qualities are developed in two stories, light, lively, and 
amusing. The first is in middle life; the. second in the upper ranks; 
blending a usual a keen eye to the truth, with a pleasant caricature. The 
Marquis of Snowdon is an excellent portrait ; but all his foibles are placed-in 
aii alvabtehetes light. Nothing can be more sentimental than all the true love 
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affairs here developed : and, if the cotirse doés not ttf Sitiooth, at least * 
the tertiination is all that can be wished. If we now distniss Mr. Hook with 
a btief rivtice, it is only becausé We purposé discudsitig the subject at greater 
letigth in our next. 


Ceci] Hyde. 2 vols. 


Bright, lively, and sparkling; we have seldom met with a more pleasant 
atid amusing > “ Cecil is a marvel of goodness, and yet tiot an 
itipfobable, or rather iiipossible marv eae gentlemanly, clever 

iw; ore who knows the world, and yet is not contaminated by the 
kiiowledge 5 a man of fashion; and a man of sense; 4 sort of union of the 
gay and serious aritipodes ; a mingling of January and May ; a wise head 
atid a kindly héart ; in short, a gallant whom we hope all our readers will 
beeorhe at otiee acquainted with. One onze ection have we to make — Clara 
had fo business to marry St. George. We should have overlooked the firs 
—but the second ! =Ceeil should never have permitted his sister to marry 
such a We do not wish to offend the eyes of our fair readers, by 
stainiping on this honourable page an odiotis word ; but this we must siay to 
our female friends, as they value their happiness, to diseard the pernicious 
belief “ that a feformed rake makes the best husband;" it is an error 
that needs floggifig, and we shall eastigate it one of these days to our 
heart's content. & hope soon to see something — from this clever 
writer, 





The Book of Beatity, 1834. Edited by the Cotintess of Blessington. 


The Atinuals have been of late somewhat hardly dwelt with. A few 
years ago they were lauded on all sides. Now they are as getierally, and, 
we think, as iinwisely, condemned. There has been What soldiers and 
statesinen call a reaction, and the conseqtietice is exceeding peril to a 
pleasant if not a profitable race. An able writer in The Court Journal gave 
them a desperate blow fiot many weeks since; but the attack was made as 
if under the conviction that the world rested its hopes of literary prospe+ 
rity tipon the books in “ silk attire; and that, therefore, it became the 
duty of the eritic to commence a War of extermination. This is altogether 
a mistake. As agreeable gifts or ned toys for the drawing-room, the 
have their value; butif they are made to advafce higher claims, their 
failure is certain. We are not to forget that they succeeded a very paltry 
class of Christmas presents; atid until they find successors more apace 
with public demand, let them at least flourish without sustaining the doom 
that follows the questioti, “ Why cutiber they the grotind ?” 

“ The Book of yA is one of the most excellent of its class; cor- 
taining—if we except two “ Imaginary Conversations’ from the pen of 
Walter Savage Latidot—a name that unhappily we rarely meet with—tales 
atid poems, all above ordinary merit, and some of trl menage excellence. 
It is trué that the authors, for the most part, are not authors by profession ; 
but if they lack something of the art and mystery of scribbling, there is a 
degree of raciness in their compositions for which we might look in vain in 
the productions of those more practised in the “ trade.’ They have all 
written con amore in a double seuse—their most valued offerings have been 
presented to the beautiful and accomplished woman under whose editorial 
management the work is pipes 5 and the collection is one that may be 
compared with the best that this or any past year has sent forth at the 


season when teaders are far mofe disposed to be satisfied than critical, 
Lady Blessitigtoh has not sought for aid atnong the favoured of science, or 
the more hep learned. Her object has been, like that of other caterers 
for the publi t 


0 publish & volume the thief end of which should be amuse- 
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~ ment, aay ag lyn We do not look for heavy tomes beside our 
Christmas fires. Her of Beauty is an excellent volume, and will not 
be welcomed alone by the ari . the annuals it may take a 
foremost place—whether for its rare gems of art, its elegant and substantial 
binding, its high literary merit, or its Altness for all classes of readers, be- 
cause of its pure tone of feeling and morality. 

The book opens with an admirable sketch by the author of “ Pelham,” 
—the object of which is to prove the vanity of seeking to be t and good, 
and beloved. This is succeeded by a tale— Margaret Carnegie ’’—by 
Viscount Castlereagh, written ina style of considerable elegance, and setting 
forth the wretchedness that waits on ill-considered love. Lady Blessington 
has furnished several contributions in poetry and prose. The favourite will 
doubtless be “* Mary Lester.’ It is one of the sweetest compositions we 
have for a long time read—moving us even to tears at the blight to which 
young and true affection is doomed. ‘ The Coquette,’ from the same ele- 
gant pen, has a moral of another kind, but one that cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of the gay creatures who sport around the peri- 
lous flame of fashion. during “ the season"’ in London. The story of 
“ The Friends,” by Mr. H. L. Bulwer, is full of deep interest. We have 
seldom met with the name of this gentleman, except while discharging his 

mublic duty in the House of Commons; but his genius is obviously of a 
high order, and we have no doubt that he will be ere long better known in 
the world of letters. ‘ Rebecca,” the tale of a Jewish maiden, although 
published anonymously, is evidently the production of an accomplished 
writer; it is told with much power and dramatic effect. The heroine—a 
high-souled woman—is admirably portrayed. One of the most attractive 
and best-written stories in the work is, we understand, the production of 
Charles Matthews, jun., the author of a deservedly-popular piece, “ My 
Wife's Mother,” it is entitled *‘ The Black Riband.” Among the poems, 
which, however, are chiefly accompaniments to the prints, we would espe- 
cially notice that of “ The Phantom Guest,” and that of “ Francesca,” by 
the author of ‘* The Heliotrope,* both of high merit. The other poetical 
contributions are from the pens of Lord Morpeth, R. Bernal, M.P., Lady 
E. S. Wortley, John Galt, James Smith, J. H. Lowther, Esq., and the fair 
editor. 

We have already noticed the beautiful embellishments. Altogether the 
work is well entitled to the large success which, we understand, has at- 
tended it. Its claims are many, and will be readily acknowledged by all 
who examine its pictorial or its literary contents. 


Turner’s Annual Tour. 1834. 


We have already noticed the splendid collection of prints which illustrate 
this volume. Mr. Leitch Ritchie has again furnished the accompanying 
letter-press. He is always a pleasant writer, and some of his short stories 
are the very essence of Romance. It is not, however, we think, a wise or 
satisfactory arrangement by which in the month of November he pro- 
duces twin volumes—“Turner's Anmual Tour,” and “ Stanfield’s Picturesque 
Annual.” 


The Keepsake. 1834. 


We have occupied so much space with “ The Book of Beauty,” as to 
have but little for the ** Keepsake.” It has this year no new feature, and 
its character is sufficiently known. The lords this, and that, and the other, 
are still its protectors, and some of them maintain a fair claim to distinc- 
tion in the walks of literature, as well as in the paths of fashion. The 
are, however, associated with some, whose aristocracy is only that of the 
world of letters. Lord Albert Conyingham has contributed a spirited 
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translation from the German ; Mr. Grattan, a fine “ Episode of Waterloo ;" 
Miss Landon a splendid story, “The Head ;* Sheridan Knowles a pathetic 
tale, “ The Widowed Bride;* and Mrs. Charles Gore one of the most 
touching and exquisite productions of her skilful and powerful pen, under 


the title of * Sir r de Coverley's Picture Gallery.” But what in the 
name of wonder could have tempted the editor to insert the silly rhymes 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and my Lord Holland upon “ Sukey, Susan, 
Susanna, Susy, and Sue; and, on what ground was he induced to give 
admission to the lines of J. H. I.., “ The Alloy,” except, indeed, he consi- 
dered them as “an alloy” inreality ? These, and a few other blots removed, 
the book would be a good book, and deserve success. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


1. The Swiss Song of Meeting; sung by Madame Malibran, written 
and composed by F. N. Crouch. 


. Zephyrs of Love; sung by Mrs. Crouch, composed by F. N. Crouch. 


to 


3. Ask me why, Bacchanalian song and chorus; sung by Mr Seguin 
and Mr. Bedford, composed by F. N. Crouch. 


Mr. Crouch (primo violoncellist at Drury Lane and Covent Garden) is too 
well known in the musical world to need, any eulogy from us. Though 
young, he has already attained an eminence often denied to a lengthened 
course of practice. Nothing but the most decided talent could have achieved 
this; and, though we believe Mr. Crouch now, for the first time, appears 
before the public in the character of a composer, no one will be likely to 
deny him equal power in the creation, as in the execution, of “ music's 
magic strains.’ Of the three pieces before us, we decidedly prefer the 
second,—perhaps because we are so English in our taste as always to feel a 
predilection in favour of our national ballad, and in some degree, perhaps, 
because the recollection of Mrs. Crouch’s plaintive warbling of the same is 
still fresh upon our mind. It is just that sort of song one would wish to 
have sung to one by the beautiful girl of all others we love best, when she 
sits down at her grand horizontal, and ungloves her not sii//, small hand 
for our especial bewitching. Sweet, soft, and heart-stealing, it is exactly the 
strain to be breathed from a pair of young lady-lips ; and, backed by a pair 
of bright eyes that know their business, we would not be answerable for any 
young gentleman's freedom who should be exposed to the fascination. To 
the ladies we need not say more,—‘ a word to the wise;"—but young 
gentlemen! have a care of your hearts when you sce “ Zephyrs of Love” 
fluttering over the ivory keys. 

“ The Swiss Song of Meeting,” we perceive, is one of Malibran’s adoptions ; 
and, though we were never lucky enough to be present at her performance 
of it, we can easily believe she would make it very effective. For our own 
part, we are no great hands at the Runs de Vaches ; and, consequently, cannot 
do justice to its merits. To those who have the advantage of us in this re- 
spect we strongly recommend the song before us. 

No. 3 is a jovial Bacchanalian song, with a jolly langhing-chorus, and in 
a style to give additional lustre to the red goblet. It is of that blithe and 
spirit-stirring nature that makes one grow bibulous to hear it, and we expect 
it will play the very deuce among the Temperance Societies at this merry 
Christmas season. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The History of the Middle Ages, Vol. If. : 
being Vol. XLIX. of Dr. Cabinet 


Rveepe tine 6s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Langvage, on a pign entirely new, by Joha 
Oswald, 18mo., 7s. 6d., bds. 

Dr. Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, 7th edition, 8vo. 18s. 

The Moral of Fiowers, with coloured Plates, 
by a Lady, royal 8vo., 30s, 

Loudon's Encyclopedia 6f Gardening, new 
edition, No. 1., 8vo., Us. Gd. 

The Club, or a Gray Cap for a Green Head, 
by Jas. Puckie, \2mo., 7s. 6d. cloth, on India 
paper, 18s. cloth. 

Love and Pride, by the author of “ Sayings 
and Doings,” 3 vols., post 8vo., 1/. } 1s. 6d. 

The Book of the Unveiling, an Exposition, 
with Notes, i2me., 4s. 

Reminiscences of an old Traveller through- 
out different parts of Europe, l2mo., 6s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 3d Division, 
History and Biography, Vol. I1I., 4to., 2/. 2s. 

Hood's Comic Anoual, 1834, 12mo., 12s. 

The Dark Lady of Doona, by the author of 
** Stories of Waterloo,” being Vol. IX. of Li- 
brary of Romauce, 12mo., 6s. 

The East India Sketch-Book, Vols III. 
and IV. post 8vo., 21s. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vols. 
I. and II, 2d edition, 28s. 

Naval Adventures during Thirty-five Years’ 
Service, by Lieut. W. Bowers, 2 vols., post 
Svo. 2le. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy during 
a late Tour, by the Author of “Letters from 
the East,” 8yo., 15s. 

Finden’s Lilustrations of Byron’s Works, 
Vol. II., royal Svo., 30s. hf.-moroceco; 4to. 
Proofs, 2/. 17s. ; India Proofs, 4/, 2s. 


Aldine Poets, Vol. XXVIIT.; Swift, Vol. If. 
5s. 


Stories of the Study, by John Gait, 3 vols. 
post Syo., i/. ils. 6d. 

Conversations of Lord Byron with the 
Countess of Blessington, 8vo., I4s. 

Turner's Apnual Tour, 1834; the Seine. 
8vo., 2ls., bd. ; royal 8vo. Proofs, 2. a. 

Travelling Mems during 6 Tour through 
Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, &c., by 
Thomas Dyke, 2 vols., post 8vo., I4s. 

Fanaticism, by the Author of the “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Gale Middleton, a Story of the Present Day, 
by the author of “ Brambletye House,” 3 vols., 
post Syo., li. lls. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Naval Part of the Expe- 
dition to Portugal, by Capt. Mins, 8vo., 10s. 

Gage d’Amitié ; the Northern Tourists, con- 
taining 73 Views of Lake and Mountain Sce- 
nery in Westmorland, &c. 4to.,2ls. 

Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence exempli- 
fied in the Life of Grant Thorburn (the origi- 
nal Lawrie Todd), written by himself; with 
an Introduction by John Galt. 12mo. 6s. 

Barnadiston; a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. 3 vols. post Svo., Ll. lls. 6d. . 

Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and 
Writings, by the Author of * Selwyn.” 12mo, 
8s. 

Zara, or the Black Death; a Poem of the 
Sea, by the Author of “ Naufragus.” 8vo,. 
7s. bds, 

Bampton Lectures for 1833; “ The Analogy 
of Revelation and Science established in a 
Series of Lectures,” by F. Nolan, 8vo. 15s, 

Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War. Vol, lil. 2d edition, dvo. 205, 





LITERARY REPORT. 


The first comprehensive account yet offered 
to the public of the British Colonies, is about 
to be furnished by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
after long-continued labour and research. 
The magnitude and wealth of our transmarine 
dominious will be illustrated by many facts 
not previously published; and original Maps 
of each Colony will accompany the whole. 
The first volume, embracing the British pos- 
sessions in Asia, will appear early in the 
present month. The entire publication, 
extending to ive volumes, under the title of a 
“* History of the British Colonies,” is to be 
dedicated, by special permission, to His 
Majesty. 

“The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral Con- 
versations between a Minister and his Pa- 
rishioners " by E. and M. Attersoll, authors of 
** Thomas Martin,” “ The Contrast,” &c., will 
appear very shortly. 

A work of fiction, describing the grand and 
romantic scenery of Southern Africa, and the 
ludian Ocean, will shortly appear. It includes 


the extraordinary history of the Prophet-Chief- 
tain Makanna, after whom it will be named. 

Nearly ready, Egypt and Mohammed Ali; 
or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile: contain- 
ing a Description of all the remarkable Ruins, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt 
and Nubia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Second Cataract, with a Comparison between 
the Greek apd Egyptian Schools of Art; 
together with an Account of the Government 
and Personal Character of the Pacha, his 
Harems, Palaces, Gardens, Baths, &c. By 
James Augustus St. Jobo. 

Mr. Bucke, author of “‘ The Beauties, Har- 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature,” is en- 
gaged in writing “ Nemoirs of the Regency 
and Reign of George the Fourth.” 

A History of English Literature, by Mr. 
D'Israeli, may be expected. It has, we are 
aware, been the object of his studies for many 
years, as most of his works have already 
shown. 

Mr, Valpy announces, in monthly volumes, 
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(uniform with the works of Byron, Scatt, Ke.) 
the publication of * Hume andS t’s His- 
tory of England,” with a Continuation from 
the accession of George III. to 1835, by the 
Rev, T. 8. Hughes, with Portraits of the So- 
vereigns, and Historical Illustrations, &c,, &c. 
“Tales and Populas Fictions, their Resem- 
blance and Transmission from Country te 
Country,” by Mr. Keightiey; with Engrayings 
from Brooke's desigus. : 
“ The West India Sketeh-Buok; and alse 
Sketches of the Feathered Tribes of the British 
Isles and the snrrounding Seas,” by Mr, Mudie, 


Literary Report--Fine Arts. M1 


Watch,” will appear about the end of the pre- 


wes . 
r. O’Brien announces his “ Prize Easay,” 
with considerable additions, to Le entitled the 
* Round Towers of Ireland, or the Mysteries 
of Free-maspory, of Sabairm, and of Bud- 
hism,” for the first time unveiled. 

* Hymns for Childhood,” by Mra. Hemans; 
and * Lyrics for Music,” by the same sweet 


poet. 
We perceivethat Lady Blessington's * Con- 
” have been already translated into 
French, and published in Paris. The trans- 


assisted by eminent Naturalists, and illus. lator, M. Le Tellier, writes in terms of high 


trated with Plates. admiration of the accomplished author. 
Mr. Picken's posthumous work, ‘‘ The Biack 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On the 10th, the anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, the president, presented the usual aunual medals 
to the several students to whom they had been awarded, 

The subject for historical painting was “Thetis consoling Achilles for the 
death of Patroclus.” There were only two competitors, and the gold medal 
was not adjudged to either of them, 

The subject for an historical group in sculpture was “ Leucothoe giving 
the fillet to Ulysses.” For this there were four competitors; Mr. Papworth 
was the successful one, and the gold medal was adjudged to him, 

Mr. Paine obtained the gold medal for the best architectural design, 

There were fiye candidates for the silver medal, to be giyen for the best 
copy in the school of Painting ; the subject “ the Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
by Vandyke. Mr. Slous carried off the prize; and also received the silyer 
medal for the best drawing in the life academy, against five competitors, 

Mr. Kendal received the silver medal for the best architectural drawing 
(a copy); and Mr. Wright another for the next best, 

The candidates in the antique academy were numerous, The subjects 
were “the Apollo Belvidere,” and “ the Head of Ajax.” Mr. Swayne ob- 
tained the silver medal for the best drawing; Mr. Lemon another for the 
next best ; Mr. Wyon received the silver medal for the best model. 

The President then addressed the students. He especially recommended 
to their attention correctness of drawing, as the foundation of all excellence 
in art. Colouring, chiaro-oseuro, and execution, were qualities not to be 
neglected ; but they were much less valuable than the intellectual qualities 
of invention, composition, design, character, and expression. Adverting to 
the various schools of art, he expressed his regret that in this country the 
love of the Venetian and Flemish schools seemed to have triump over 
that of the Florentine school. This was in a great measure to be attributed 
to the application of commercial principles to the pursuits of taste, and to 
the want of a patronage, similar to that which the old masters received from 
the church. Great praise was due to the Caracci, who had endeavoured to 
effect a combination of the qualities which distinguished the different t 
schools. Their success had been only partial ; but he strongly advised the 
British students to pursue the same course, and to try to accomplish the 
important object which the Caracci had in view. Jt was not to be concealed, 
howeyer, that the times were very unpropitious to the progress of art in 
this country, and that it was greatly depressed. Better prospects, however, 
would, he hoped, soon open; for it was for the interest ag well as for the 
dignity of the state, to afford the motives, as well as the means and opportu- 
nities, for cultivating the higher departments of art. 
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[We understand that the elder and present students of the Royal Aca- 
demy have resolved to associate themselves as a body, in order to become 
better acquainted, and to keep up an intercourse with one another, and with 
the other professors of the arts. We heartily wish success to this, as to 
al} other plans for cherishing kind and friendly feelings in society.) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant Engravings on Wood, witha 
Dissertation on the several Representations of that Subject, more 
nary“ on those ascribed to Macabee and Hans Holbein. By 
‘rancis Douce, Esq., F.A.S. 


The nature of this volume is sufficiently indicated by the title, which we 
think well adapted to secure it the attention not only of every lover of the 
fine arts, but of every one who deems the usages and moral culture of our 
forefathers subjects worthy of consideration. The former will find in it, 
amonz other illustrative engravings, very able fac-similes of the celebrated 
and beautiful woodeuts which have for so longa period been identified with 
the name of Holbein. While the historical student will possess, in the 
dissertation prefixed to them, not only an argument which appears to us 
to disprove satisfactorily the claim of the jolly burgher of Basle to their 
invention, but also a fund of curious and recondite information, such as no 
one but the learned editor himself could have amassed—not only upon the 
immediate of those far-famed productions and their prototype the “ Danse 
Macabee,” (here explained for the first time,) but which likewise throws a 
light upon the origin of all compositions of this class, in those times when 
the unlearned were instructed by symbols and pictures, as well as sermons 
and homilies. 

We cannot, of course, enter into any details, but must content ourselves 
with referring to the volume itself for full particulars of their origin and 
object, which appear to have been the impressing upon all—that, as 
Shirley sings— 

* The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows unsubstantial things :” 


and to exemplify the justice of Providence, by exhibiting to the boor and 
the beggar how 


“ Death lays his icy hands on kings.” 


What Johnson said of Goldsmith, “ nihil tetigit quid non ornavit,” may, 
with slight alteration, be applied to the ‘editor of the work before us, who 
enjoys an European reputation for his consummate knowledge of the mid- 
dle ages—** mihil tetigit quid non illustravit ;" witness his two volumes on 
Shakspeare. We wish Mr. Douce would give us a new edition of them, or try 
his hand at what would be indeed doing good service to early English 
literature, “ Illustrations of Chaucer.” 





THE DRAMA. 


Tue early period at which we are compelled to go to press, precludes the 

ee of our giving any account of those magnificent tom-fooleries—the 

‘hristmas pantomimes. description of the gorgeous nonsense may pro- 
hably be given in our next. 

e rd novelty in the dramatic world during the last month has been the 
revival of Morton's farcical, though clever,comedy of Secrets worth Knowing. 
The absurdities of Rostrum, and other overstretched points that occur, most 
sadly deteriorate from its claim to genuine comedy. The performance was, 
on the whole, respectable,—perhaps as much so as anything we have yet 
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witnessed at those miscalled ‘ great houses." The April of Dowton was a 
beautiful piece of acting, being natural and hearty. Nicholas Rue of 
Blanchard was very well as the representation of a tottering old man, bat 
beyond that it has no claim. Mr. Blanchard plays the Welchman Fluellen 
and the a Nicholas Rue just as though they were the same characters. 
Mr. Brindal did well as Greville. Would this gentleman but determine to 
feel his part more, and feel also confidence in himself, it would be the better 
for him. He appears always afraid (and it arises, doubtless, from a sensitive 
taste) of overstepping the correct line, and, consequently, does not always 
- nt it. We were sorry to see Miss Phillips in the character of Mrs. 
reville. 

The Coriolanus of Macready has not attracted. Those who remember 
Kemble, sigh when they see Macready, as these used to sigh at Kemble 
who remembered, or said they remembered, Garrick. It is, however, certain 
that Coriolanus is not Mr. Macready's happiest effort. His passion was too 
waspish, and his scorn too bitter. Irritability rare to be the ruling 
characteristic of the man, and not the dignity of pride. Mrs. Sloman, as 
Volumnia, was particularly noisy, and took very al steps—as tragedy queens 
doubtless should. Mrs. Lovell, as Virginia, looked and acted like anything 
but the wife of the noble Roman. The part of the Lady Valeria was per- 
formed by pretty Miss Lee. 

Drury Lane has been much better filled than previously, though it is still 
not uncommon to see an almost empty house at the commencement. Covent 
Garden has been well attended, Gustavus having decidedly proved a great 
attraction. 

We are compelled to omit any notice of the minors this month; they 
are all doing well ; the Victoria in particular, 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


His Royal Highness the President, in delivering the annual address, 
observed that his late Majesty, through Sir Robert Peel, then secretary of 
state, placed at the Society's disposal two gold medals, of the value of fifty 
guineas. Mr. Chantrey, in conjunction with Sir Thomas Lawrence, was 
appointed to prepare a design for fhe die. Either from delicacy, or that 
procrastination for which the late President of the R.A. was so remarkable, 
the design was never furnished, although it was a frequent and favourite 
theme of conversation with him. It was, moreover, found that no funds 
had been placed at the disposal of the Society's treasurer to defray the 
expense of the medals. Owing to these and other causes, they had not been 
completed when the demise of his late Majesty took place. Under such 
circumstances, his Royal Highness, as the president of the Society, deemed 
it to be his duty to suggest a suspension of any future award of the royal 
medals, until the opinion of his present wwe through his legal advisers, 
was ascertained. at inquiry terminated in the most satisfactory manner ; 
and steps were immediately afterwards taken to redeem all the Aen 
made by George IV. to the Royal Society. Mr. Wyon has executed a die, 
having on the obverse the head of his present gracious Majesty, the patron 
of the Society, and on the reverse the celebrated statue of Newton at 
Cambridge. The medal struck from this die is remarkable for its boldness 
and depth, and delicacy of finish. Ten medals of the foundation of George 
IV. had been awarded to the following individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that 
venerable philosopher, to whom was owing the development of the atomic 
theory: although at the eleventh hour, it was gratifying to know that he 
was acknowledged as its author both at home and abroad. To Mr. Ivory 
the second of these medals was awarded. This gentleman was the first 
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English philosopher who introduced to this country the beautiful and refined 
discoveries of La Place, La Grange, and other foreign astronomers. To Sir 
H. Davy and Dr. Wollaston medals were awarded, as testimonies of the 
high sense the Royal Society entertained of their distinguished services in 
science. The same honorary reward was voted to Professor Struve, for his 
researches respecting double stars; and to Professor Encke, the test, 
perhaps, of modern astronomical calculators, and the discoverer of the comet 
which bears his name. The medals for 1829 and 1830 were awarded to Sir 
C. Bell, Professor Michterlicht, and Sir D. Brewster, The medals on the 
foundation of his present Majesty are to be awarded annually, as the 
others; certain rules and regulations for their distribution have been 
submitted to the King, and received his sanction. Astronomy, physiology, 
geology and mineralogy, physics, mathematics, and lastly, chemistry, are 
the sciences which come within the scope of these regulations. The 
medals for the present year are awarded to Prof. De Candolle, of Genoa, 
for his work on veadaile physiology ; and to Sir J. Herschel, for his on 
double stars. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Mr. Hamilton read an extract from a letter from Sir W, Gell, mentioning 
the arrival of Mr, Wilkinson in Italy, on his way home from his long 
sojourn in Egypt, and announcing a fact of great interest to the philo- 
sophical inquirer, Mr, W. had procured means to ascend the famous 
statue of Memnon, the musical wonder of more than two thousand years, 
and the subject of so much ingenious speculation. And he had discovered 
that all these learned theories were like that of the different effect between 
live and dead fish in a vessel brimfull of water, 7. e. without the fact on 
which to raise the hypothesis. In short, Memnon has not emitted sounds 
in consequence of the rays of the sun falling in any direction upon his 
morning head; but in his mighty breast there is inlaid a sonorous stone, 
and by it a concealed niche in which was placed a man with an iron rod to 
strike the stone, which consequently emitted those mysterious and _ priestly 
sounds which helped to hell the solar adoration, and the wonder of an 
ignorant and aslatvene yeople! The statue itself had been broken, 
probably by Cambyses, al afterwards repaired ; but the secret was taken 
good care of. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Mr. Kempe exhibited a carved figure of Sir John Falstaff, which formerly 
graced the door-post of the Boar's-head, in Eastcheap; whence it was 
removed about fifty years since, when the house was shut up: the costume 
bespoke the time of Charles the Second. It is said that a figure of Prince 
Henry was attached to the other door-post. Also coins of Vespasian and 
Julia Augusta, found among other Roman remains in Eastcheap. Part of 
a second communication was read from Mr. Bruce, on the history of the 
Court of Star-Chamber, from the reign of Henry the Fifth, the period at 
which his communication of last year closed, This court seems to have 
attained the height of its sway in the reign of Henry the Seventh. In 
previous reigns some acts of parliament were passed to curb the royal 
prerogative in the privy council, though they appear to have been little 
noticed ; but in Henry the Seventh’s reign an act was passed, confirming 
and establishing the jurisdiction of the court, and the influence of the crown 
was predominant. Many accused persons purchased their pardons at a 
heavy rate, “ his highness taking the matter into his own hands,’ wheneyer 
any money was to be made by the business; and several entries were 
quoted of large sums paid “ for his highness’s pardon, “his highness’s 
good word, or good offices,” in such and such matters, Some few, however, 
did not choose to ruin themselyes and their families, and endured the 
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oy Oma of this arbitrary court, and the durance vile of the Tower, until 
he king's death, when they were discharged. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


On Monday last, Dr. Hibbert read before the Royal Society his description 
of the limestone bed of Burdichouse, about four miles to the south of 
Edinburgh, which forms an inferior bed of the coal measures in the 
neighbourhood of Loanhead. This limestone was shown to differ materially 
from the common carboniferous limestone of marine origin, and to form a 
species of deposit hitherto undescribed by geological writers, being not of a 
marine but of a fluviatile character, While proofs were thus adduced that 
the limestone bed of Burdiehouse indicated the existence of a lake, or of 
some fluviatile expanse, within which calcareous matter was elaborated, it 
was likewise explained that its animated tenants were fresh-water fish, 
resembling the Cyprinide. An interesting fragment of one of these fish, 
first discovered by Dr. Hibbert, was exhibited to the Society, which, in its 
entire state, could not have been less than a foot in length, There also 
appears to be in this deposit an immensity of very minute crustaceous and 
shell animals, One species of the crustaceous kind Lord Greenock con- 
ceived to resemble the Cypris faba; but there seems to be more than one 
description of these minute animals, which, like the Cypris, are referable to 
the Entomostraca of fresh-water lakes and marshes. 

Besides these animals, a remarkable variety of fossil plants, embedded in 
the limestone, were exhibited, similar to such as are discovered in coal- 
fields, and indicative of the vegetation of a tropical country. Of these, the 
most abundant appeared to be the Sphenopteris affinis, first found by Mr, 
Witham in the quarries of Gilmerton; and another plant resembling the 
Lepidostrobus veriabilis of Professor Lindley and Mr. Hutton ; but it is to 
bs boped that the more perfect specimens of this latter plant, which are to 
be found in the entiohenes limestone, may serve to decide its hitherto 
dubious botanical character. Mr, Witham’s attention has been invited to 
this circumstance, as well as to some other vegetable remains, apparently 
monocotyledonous. 

(These were the principal results communicated to the Royal Society 
relative to this most interesting fresh-water limestone, But a still more 
remarkable discovery has since taken place. On the morning after this 
communication was made, Dr. Hibbert, in company with Mr. Witham, 
revisited the quarry, and in the course of this visit one of the workmen 
accidentally found inclosed in the fragment of the rock, a tooth an inch and 
a quarter in length, of a large reptile evidently referable to the Saurian 
order; this relic being in the most beautiful state of preservation, and 
having an enamel shining as if perfectly fresh. It was also observed that 
the limestone abounded with substances resembling coprolites, which gave 
encouragement to the expectation that many more remains of these Saurian 
animals will turn up during the process of quarrying. On this account we 
cannot refrain from recommending to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, or to 
the patrons of the College Museum, that every encouragement should be 
given to the labourers of Burdiehouse quarry, to preserve in a state as 
entire as possible any further relics of this kind, which may be discovered 
during the process of quarrying. 

This discovery is one of the most important which has lately been made 
in geology. It refers the existence of reptiles, allied more or less to the 
crocodile, to a period much earlier than has been generally supposed by 
geologists, and at the same time shows that these animals must have 
existed coeval perhaps with the very earliest vegetable state of our globe. 

We cannot close these remarks without congratulating the student of 
natural history upon the discovery of a deposit of such interest as that of 
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the Burdiehouse limestone. It is not to be exceeded in importance by any 
other ossiferous bed which has yet been described, and it gives new features 
to the striking geology of the vicinity of Edinburgh.] , 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


' Hydrophobia.—M. Buisson has written to the Paris Academy of Science, 
to claim as his a small treatise on hydrophobia, addressed to the Academy 
so far back as 1823, and signed with a single initial. The case referred to 
in that treatise was his own; the particulars, and the mode of cure adopted, 
were as follow :— 

He had been called to visit a woman who, for three days, was said to be 
suffering under this disease. She had the usual symptoms—constriction of 
the throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, and foaming 
at the mouth. Her neighbours said that she had been bitten by a mad dog 
about forty days before. At her own urgent entreaties she was bled, and 
died a few hours after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with blood, incautiously cleansed 
them with a towel which had been used to wipe the mouth of the patient. 
He then had an ulceration upon one of his fingers, yet thought it sufficient 
to wash off the saliva, that adhered, with a little water. The ninth day after, 
being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, and 
one, still greater, in his eyes. The saliva was continually pouring into his 
mouth ; the impression of a current of air, the sight of brilliant bodies, 
gave him a painful sensation; his body appeared to him so light, that he 
felt as though he could leap to a prodigious height ; he experienced, he said, 
a wish to run and bite, not men, but animals, and inanimate bodies. 
Finally, he drank with difficulty, and the sight of water was still more dis- 
tressing to him than the pain in his throat. These symptoms recurred 
every five minutes, and it appeared to him as though the pain commenced 
in the affected finger, and extended thence up to the shoulder. 

From the whole of the symptoms he judged himself affected with hydro- 
= and resolved to terminate his life by stifling himself in a vapour 

ath. Having entered one for this purpose, he caused the heat to be raised 
to 42° (107° 36’ Fah.) when he was equally surprised and delighted to find 
himself free of all complaint. He left the bathing-room well, dined heartily, 
and drank more than usual. Since that time, he says, he has treated in 
the same manner more than eighty persons bitten, in four of whom the 
= had declared themselves, and in no case has he failed except in 
that of one child, seven years old, who died in the bath. 

The mode of treatment he recommends is, that the person bit should take 
a certain number of vapour baths (commonly called Russian), and should in- 
duce, every night, a violent perspiration, by wrapping himself in flannels and 
covering himself with a feather bed ; the transpiration is favoured by drink- 
ing freely of a warm decoction of sarsaparilla. He declares, so convinced is 
he of the efficacy of this mode of treatment, that he will suffer himself to be 
inoculated with the disease. As a proof of the utility of copious and con- 
tinued perspiration, he relates the following anecdote :—A relative of the 
musician Grétry was bitten by a mad dog, at the same time with many 
other persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his part, feeling the first 
symptoms of the disease, he took to dancing, night and day, saying, that he 
wished to die gaily.—He recovered. 

_M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing being a remedy for the 
bite of a tarantula ; and draws the attention to the fact, that the animals 
in whom this madness is most frequently found to develope itself spontane- 
ously, are dogs, wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. 





(Literary and Scientific Institutions—The number of members of the 
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literary and scientific societies of the’ metropolis is not short of 10,100: 
Taking them in the numerical order of their constituency, the list will 
stand thus :—Zoological, 2,446; Horticultural, 1,875; Royal Society. of 
Arts, 1,000; Royal Institution, 758; Royal Society, 750; Geological, 700; 
Linnean, 600; Asiatic, 560; Geographical, 520; Astronomical, 320; An- 
tiquarian, 300 ; Royal Society of Literature, 271 ;—10,100 members. The 
members constituting the London Medical, Westminster Medical, Medico- 
Chirurgical, Medico-Botanical, Phrenological, and Entomological Societies 
remain to be added; and with these, the members of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Their 
united constituency cannot be short of 1,700 persons. Next follow the 
London, Southwark, Russell, Western, and Marylebone Institutions, whose 
proprietary and yearly subscribers may be estimated at 1,500. Here are 
im the whole 13,300 individuals, supporting 26 associations in London, 
fuunded for the sole purpose of oe the interests of learning and 
science, and diffusing useful knowledge. And, for the immediate benefit 
of the operative class, the metropolis possesses a Mechanics’ Institute, 
which is said to have 1,000 members. ] 





VARIETIES. 


TueERE will be five eclipses in the ensuing year, three of the sun, and two 
of the moon, the whole of which, with the exception of a partial eclipse of 
the moon on the 16th of December, will be invisible here. Mercury may 
be seen near the western horizon, soon after sunset, about March 11, July 
8, and November 2, and eastward before sunrise, about April 25, August 
23, and December 11. Venus will shine with her greatest brightness No- 
vember 14, when she will exhibit a phase like the moon when five days 
old. Mars will present very interesting telescopic appearances, as will 
Jupiter. The latter, with his belts and satellites, will be beautiful in 
January, February, September, October, November, and December. The 
changes in Saturn's ring will be seen during the first half ofthe year. Of 
the eclipses invisible here, one is a total eclipse of the moon on the 21st of 
June, and an eclipse of the sun, which, in South Carolina, will be nearly 
total. 


Sir John Herschel.—The long-projected voyage of Sir John Herschel to 
the southern hemisphere is at length proceeded in. A_ ship, which has 
recently sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, with General Sir Benjamin 
D' Urban, the new governor of that colony, on board, carries at the same time 
another illustrious freight in the person of our distinguished astronomer. 
To the learned of all countries the voyage of our astronomer may be re- 
garded as an event of unusual interest: but on more general grounds, it 
ought to be scarcely less so to every lover of his kind. To the sincere and 
enlightened philanthropist it may afford matter for proud and consoling 
reflection, to consider this philosopher—this emissary from European civi- 
lization—tranquilly seated in Africa, at the farther extremity of that barbarous 
and inhospitable continent,—and nightly—in what was formerly a howling 
desert, only tenanted by the tiger and the hyena, or by the wandering savage, 
scarcely more humanized—pursuing undisturbed his high investigations. 
It is at some distance from Cape Town, and in the centre of an extensive 
= that the fine observatory of the Cape is situated. Thither we cannot 

elp following in imagination our distinguished countryman, and endea- 
vouring to conceive the enthusiasm with which he will there first, with the 
aid of his 2 ineraweg telescopes, range over the southern ty so singular in 
its general aspect, and so interesting even to the unlearned observer. The 
great constellation of the Ship—the Cross of the South—the Clouds of 
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Magellan—the frequent spaces of total blackness—all those remarkable 
features of that firmament, with which he has been hitherto acquainted 
from description only, will be successively surveyed and examined by him 
with that pure and elevated sentiment of intellectual delight, which a man 
of science and imagination only can know. It is said, we know not with 
what truth, that, before returning to Europe, Sir John Herschel will also 
visit the neighbouring island of Mauritius. We trust that, long before he 
does so, the political storm that still agitates that little colony will have 
settled into peace. But, however this may be, he may rest assured of meet- 
ing there, no less than at the Cape, with a most honourable and attentive 
reception from men of all parties ; nor do we know any country where the 
deference and consideration due to high talents and attainments will be 
more willingly conceded to him. He will find there such facilities for 
observation as a small observatory, recently established, but already well 
and carefully appointed, is fitted to afford ; and the presence of an ingenious 
and acute observer to aid him in his researches.—Laterary Gazette. 


Fisheries —The report of the Committee to inquire into the British 
Channel Fisheries have been published. The Committee regret that ~ 
have to report that the fisheries and the various interests connected with 
them are in a very depressed state, that they appear to have been gradually 
sinking since the peace in 1815, and more rapidly during the last nine or 
ten years ; and that the capital employed does not yield a profitable return, 
while the number of vessels and boats, as well as of men and boys employed, 
is much diminished ; and the fishermen and their families, who formerly were 
maintained by their industry, and enabled to pay rates and taxes, are now 
in a greater or less degree dependent upon the poor-rates for support. The 
observations of the Committee are confined to such places on the coast as 
lie between Yarmouth and Cornwall. The Committee ascribe this falling 
off to the following causes, which they consider immediately susceptible of 
remedy, viz., the large quantity of foreign-caught fish, illegally imported 
and sold in the London market; and the great decrease and comparative 
scarcity of fish in the Channel. It is stated, that for a long time past, and 
up to the present period, the fishermen from Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
other places in France, have been accustomed to fish with large fleets of 
fishing-vessels upon the Kent and Sussex coasts, a oe within half a 
league of the shore, and sometimes nearer, and in the bays and shallow 
waters, in which it is particularly necessary for the preservation of the brood 
of fish that such as frequent those waters during the breeding season 
should not be disturbed, or their young destroyed before they have attained 
maturity—and that the French vessels are superior to our own. The 
scarcity of fish in the Channel, they are of opinion, has been occasioned 
by the great destruction of the or and brood of fish, consequent upon 
the non-observance of the laws which at present exist as to their preserva- 
tion, which, they are of opinion, should be altered andamended. The Com- 
ag recommend that fish-carts should be exempt from the payment of 

olls. 


In a return lately laid before the Court of East India Proprietors, the 
expenses incurred by the people of India for embassies to the Court of 
Persia during the last thirty-eight years are made to amount to nearly a 
million sterling. The following are the names of the persons so employed, 
the salaries received, and the expenses they incurred. We give the sum 
total received by each envoy, including salary and expenses. Captain Sir 
J Malcolm, 1799, 111,9632.; Mr. Manestry, 1814, 105,791/.; Sir H. Jones, 
1807, 168,535/.; Brigadier-General J. Malcolm, 1808, 220,350/.; Sir Gore 
Ouseley, 1810, 141,1662.; Mr. H. Ellis, 1813, 25002; Mr. Morier, 1814, 
22,070/.: Mr. E. Willock, 1816, 48,673/.; Colonels Macdonald and 
Campbell, 160,008/.—making in all 977,061, 


Government Annuities.—The amount of annuities granted by the com- 
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missioners for the reduction of the national debt, and expired since the year 
1823, is as follows:—From 23d November, 1820, to 5th January, 1833, 
there were granted 3025 annuities, to the amount of 213,996/. 138. for the 
sum of 1,714,230/. 15s. 5d.; from 23d November, 1829, to 5th January, 
1833, the number of expired annuities was 216, to the amount of 19,4334, 
Cs. 6d., for the sum of 94,799/. 13s. 6d.; and the amount remaining, 5th 
January, 1833, was 2809 annuities, to the amount of 194,563/, 128. 6d., for 
the sum of 1,619,4314, le. 11d, 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Raphael's Remains.—This discovery has been already briefly alluded to 
in the daily journals. The following particulars are from a letter written 
by Signor Thibby to M. Quatremére de Quincy :—It is well known that 
the Academy of St. Luke, as the academy of painting is called at Rome, 
has been for a century in the habit of showing a skull, which they pretend 
to be that of Raphael. The circumstance of the Academy's possessing it 
was explained by saying, that when Carlo Maratti employed Nardini to 

roduce a bust of the artist for the Pantheon, he had contrived to open the 
omb of the great artist, and extract the skull, to serve as a model for the 
sculptor's labours. Considerable doubts, however, were cast on the 
authenticity of the skull, and an authentic document, discovered about two 
years back, clearly proved the cranium to have belonged not to Raphael, 
but to Don Desiderlo de Adintorio, founder of the Society of the Virtuosi of 
the Pantheon, in 1542. This society, in consequence, claimed the head of 
its founder from the Academy of St. Luke, which indignantly resisted the 
claim, and upheld the skull in its possession to have been veritably that of 
Raphael. the society of Virtuosi, after some delay and consideration, 
summoned the chief members of the Painting Academy, to aid in the search 
after the tomb and remains of Raphael d'Urbino. ‘Taking as their guide 
the descriptions given by Vassari, in his Lives of Raffaello and Lorenzetto, 
the commission of research began their explorations by excavating the 
earth under the statue of the Virgin in the Pantheon. Nor was it long 
before they were stopped by a piece of wry in the form of a grave. 
Sinking through this for about a foot and a half, they found a void; and 
supposing, with justice, this to be the depository which they sought, it was 
Opened in all solemnity, before the chief magistrates and personages of 

ome. When the surface was cleared, a coffin displayed itself, with a 
skeleton extended within, covered over with a slight coat of dust and rubbish, 
formed in part by the garments and the lid of the coffin, that had mouldered. 
It was evident that the tomb had never been opened, and consequently, that 
the skull, possessed and shown by the Academy of St. Luke, was spurious, 
But the dispute was forgotten in the interest and enthusiasm excited by the 
discovery of the true and entire remains. The first care was to gather up 
the dust and the skeleton, in order to their being replaced in a new 
mausoleum. Amid the mouldering fragments of the coffin, which was of 
pine wood, and adorned with paintings, were found a sée/etéa of iron, being 
a kind of spur, with which Raphael had been decorated by Leo X., some 
buttons and fibula. Pieces of the argil of the Tiber showed that the 
waters of the river had penetrated into the tomb. The sepulchre had, 
nevertheless, been carefully built up, the chief cause of the good state of 
preservation in which the skeleton was found. On the 15th of September, 
the surgeons proceeded to examine the skeleton, which was declared to be of 
masculine sex, and of small dimensions, measuring seven palms, five 
ounces, and three minutes, (five feet, two inches, three lines French 
measure), In the skull, which has been moulded, may be traced the 
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lineaments of Raphael, as painted in his School of Athens ; the neck long, 
the arm and breast delicate, the hollow of the right arm marked by the 
apophyss, a projection of a bone, caused by incessant working with the 
— The limbs were stout in "p ce; and strange to say, the 
arynx was intact and still flexible. Marquis Biondi, President of the 
Archeological Society, enumerated the proofs and circumstances, showi 
this to be the tomb and body of Raphael, in the presence of all the learned 
and celebrated in Rome. He asked, was there a doubt in any one’s mind 
as to their identity? Not one was found to question it. In the disposing of 
the remains, the will of Raphael was consulted, and his wishes = 
followed. They are to be replaced in a leaden coffin, and more solidly 
entombed in the same spot where ay 4 were found. From the 20th to the 
24th, the remains were exposed to the Roman public, whose enthusiasm 
and tears may be imagined by those who know them. The 18th of October 
is fixed for the great artist's second funeral, on which occasion the Pantheon 
was to be brilliantly illuminated.— Atheneum. 


Raphael's Tomb,—Camuccini had a commission to take a sketch of the 
tomb, at the moment the remains were found, which was afterwards to be 
lithographed ; he received at the same time an exclusive privilege. It 
chanced that Horace Vernet, who was present, wished also to take a sketch 
ofthe scene. The director of the undertaking, Fabris, prevented this, with 
the remark, that, with the exception of Camuccini, no one was to be allowed 
to make a sketch. Vernet was surprised, collected himself immediately, 
gave up his pencil and paper, and coolly inquired whether. it would be 
allowed to give a sketch from memory. Certainly, was the reply. Vernet 
retired, and, between the hours of twelve and six, executed a charming oil 
painting of the tomb, at the moment the remains were discovered, with so 
much correctness, that it is difficult to conceive that it was done purely from 
recollection. The high personages who were present are to be recognized at 
a glance. He had a stone worked under his own eye ; but no sooner had 
it gone to the press, than it was seized by the authorities, together with the 
original. Vernet wrote a letter directly to the French Chargé d' Affaires, in 
which he stated, that if both the articles were not instantly returned to him, 
he would have the whole affair inserted in the Moniteur. His idea, that art 
could not be monopolized like salt and tobacco, became general. The Chargé 
d'Affaires took the letter to the Cardinal-Minister for foreign affairs, 
and the injured artist received back his property. Vernet, who con- 
sidered Camuccini as the author of, or participator in, an order which was 
disapproved of by the higher authorities, tore the painting he had made in 
two, and sent it to him with a bitter letter, stating that he had no intention 
of injuring his interests. Camuccini had the picture skilfully joined 
together and sent back to Vernet, with an able answer, in which he gave up 
all claim to monopoly in works of art. Since this affair, any artist is per- 
mitted to take drawings of Raphael's grave, and publish them, but Camuc- 
cini’s sketch has not appeared.— Galignani's Messenger. 


The “ Tribune” has published a table, showing the number of actions and 
condemnations which the Paris press has had to support since the Ordonnance 
of August 2, 1830, by which al proceedings commenced were quashed, and 
all condemnations remitted. The following are the results :—Tribune, 86 
actions, 17 condemnations; Révolution, 32 actions, 11 condemnations ; 

uotidienne, 17 actions, 12 condemnations ; Gazette de France, 18 actions, 
eight condemnations ; Caricature, seven actions, four condemnations ; Cou- 
rier Francais, one action, one condemnation; Journal du Commerce, one; 
Messager, two; and Temps, four actions; but no condemnations; va- 
rious petty journals and publications, 120 actions, 43 condemnations; va- 
rious societies, public criers, &c., 65 actions, 21 condemnations; the Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, Sosthenes, de Larochefoucauld, and other authors, 
39 actions, 17 condemnations, Total number of actions, 411; of condem- 
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nations, 143; aggregate term of imprisonment resulting from the 143 con- 
—— 65 years two months; and amount of fines, with costs, &c., 
301,555f. 55c. 


’ Amongst the objects landed from the Luxor, now at Rouen, is a sarco- 
phagus, the property of the officers of the vessel, who took advantage of 
their residence in Upper Egypt to search for antiquities, and discovered 
this fine specimen at the bottom of a shaft in the form of a well, 125 feet 
deep, arched over with brick, and filled with earth and stones, and which 
led to two chambers, the second of which contained the sarcophagus. It 
is in basalt, and is covered inside and outside with hieroglyphical inscri 
tions. At the bottom is sculptured a human figure lying on the back, 
which is also represented, in profile, on the top of the lid or covering. All 
the sculpture is in the most perfect state of preservation. According to the 
conjectures of M. Champollion, this was the tomb of Queen Unknas, wife 
of Amasis, and daughter of Psammeticus II., whose crown was usurped by 
Amasis. This monument, as well as many others, was violated on the 
invasion of Egypt by the Persians under Cambyses. In forcing off the lid, 
the Persians broke one of the corners of the sarcophagus with a lever made 
of sycamore wood, which was still found with it, though between two and 
three thousand years have elapsed since it was used for this profanation. 
Outside of the tomb there were likewise found some of the bones of the 
mummy, which, according to tradition, was burnt by the Persians, and some 
of these bones still retained traces of the gold with which the whole 
7 was enveloped, small portions of which had escaped the effects of 
the fire. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Forest Trees adapted for Plantations.—Ornamental Oaks.—Notwith- 
standing the great number of beautiful hardy trees, which have been in- 
troduced into Britain during the last twenty or thirty years, many persons 
continue to plant their parks and pleasure-grounds with the commonest 
forest-trees, and, generally speaking, with those indigenous to the country. 
Some persons vindicate this practice by alleging that the native trees of 
a country are most suitable to it; but we might just as well refuse to grow 
pine-apples, because they do not spring up wild in our woods, as reject 
the brilliant tints of American forest-trees, because nature has clothed ours 
in a more sombre livery. 

It is one of the most decided marks of civilization, and one of the greatest 
advantages of commerce to be able to assemble, in one spot, luxuries from 
different parts of the world. The savage is compelled to build his hut of 
the logs which he has felled, and to live on the game which he has killed 
with his own hands, or on the fruits procured by his own labour; but the 
man living in civilized society has the products of a dozen different nations 
on his breakfast-table. Foreign commodities have become necessary for 
our food, our furniture, and our clothing. Why then should foreign trees 
be banished from our pleasure-grounds ? 

The prejudice in favour of native productions is not, however, the only 
obstacle to the introduction of foreign trees: many persons are ignorant of 
their beauty, and those who have heard them spoken of are perplexed by 
the nomenclature of a nurseryman’s catalogue, and are afraid of ordering 
trees designated by names which they do not understand, or which, at 
best, convey no definite ideas to their mind. A descriptive catalogue is 
wanted, which should convey some idea of the tree in a few words added to 
its name: and the following pages are intended to supply, in some measure, 
this want as far as regards the oak. 

Every one who has been in America speaks with rapture of the beauty 
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of an American forest in autumn; the brilliant colours which the forests 
then assume are said to be almost dazzling, and most persons who have 
read a glowing description of American scenery at this season would be 
gied to realize it in Britain in their own pleasure-grounds. This may now 
very easily done, and at a very small expense. The beautiful reds of 
the American forests are principally pe by the oaks. It is not, per- 
haps, generally known that nearly a hundred different species of oaks may 
now be procured in our nurseries, nearly all of which are perfectly hardy, 
and may be grown with as little care as the common oak (Quercus pe- 
dunculata) of the British forests. Above forty of these oaks are from 
America, and one of the most beautiful of them is the Quercus coccinea, 
or scarlet oak. This is a tall, handsome tree, growing about fifty feet high, 
the leaves of which take a most beautiful and brilliant scarlet in the autumn, 
These leaves are longer and narrower than those of the common oak, (they 
are about six inches long,) and hang on till near Christmas; the branches 
generally spread gracefully on every side; and the wood is remarkably hard, 
of a deep scarlet colour, and when = as beautifully grained as ma- 
hogany. One of the finest scarlet oaks in England is at the Duke of Welling- 
ton's seat at Strathfieldsaye. The laurel-leaved, or swamp oak (Quercus 
Jaurifolia), has ‘a very remarkable appearance, and its wood is said to be 
very valuable. The Quercus cerris, or Turkey oak, is very handsome; and 
the Luecombe oak, one of the varieties of this species, is one of the most 
beautiful trees that can be imagined ; its branches droop most ly, 
and its leaves retain a deep shining green till they drop off in the spring, 
but a very short time before the buds open again for the ensuing season. 
Quercus rubra and Quercus palustris are both from North America, and 
the leaves of Quercus rtibra assume a beautiful red colour in the autumn. 
The leaves of Quercus palustris have more of a brownish tint than a pure 
red, and they are more deeply indented ; this tree is a very handsome one, 
and has a beautiful effect in a shrubbery. Quercus suber, the cork-tree, is 
very well worth cultivating for its curiosity. It is, however, slow in growth, 
and seldom forms a handsome tree in this country. Two of the handsomest 
in England are in the Duke of Richmond's pleasure-grounds at Goodwood. 
Quercus coccifera has prickly leaves like those of the holly; from this 
Species is collected the ferines, or scarlet dye. Quercus ilex is the ever- 
green oak. A remarkably large tree of this species is at Wilton, the seat 
of the Earl of Pembroke. There is also a very fine ilex in the garden of 
Major Richardson, at Chichester; and another at Bargally, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in the West of Scotland. The leaves of the Quercts phellos 
are like those of a willow, and those of the Quercus castanea assume a yel» 
low tint in autumn. The leaves of the variegated oak look like a sheet of 
silver in the sun: there is a very beautiful specimen of this tree at White 
Knights. One of the smallest oaks is the Mexicana (Quercus Mexicana), 
which never exceeds two feet in length; and one of the largest the Quer- 
citron (quercus tinctoria), or black oak, generally grows to above 100 feet. 
Many others might be mentioned, but the above will be sufficient to show 
the effect that may be produced in a plantation by oaks alone, and many 
other trees have as many varieties. All the oaks here described may be 
produced in almost any British Nursery, and most of them may be seen 
rowing at the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney; at that of Mr. 
oung, at Milford, near Godalming; at the Goldworth Nursery (Mr. 
Donald), near Woking, Surrey; and probably at many others. None of 
the trees are very expensive, and most of them grow freely. All that is 
reqtisite is to plant them at sufficient space apart to allow them room to 
ow, filling up the spaces between with common trees, which may be cut 
own for firewood, &c., as the finer sorts grow up,—Znaj. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Ar the Gallery of Practical Science, Nov. 21, the 1 compound 
tempered steel magnet, brought lately to this country by the Count de 
Predwalli, arranged by M. Pixli, of Paris, was placed vertically, and made 
to revolve immediately beneath a fixed armature of soft iron, with a very 
long helix of copper, well wound round with silk. Water, being then 
exposed to its action, was rapidly decomposed by this large apparatus, first 
in a single tube, hydrogen being evolved from one wire connected with the 
copper helix, ending at one pole of the armature, whilst at the other end of 
the copper-wire helix oxygen was given off, the effects being sely like 
those which occur when the elements of water are disunit 7 vanic 
agency. The mixed gases were then reconverted into water by the electric 
spark. Water was a second time decomposed, and the elements were 
received into two tubes, and it was observed that the proportions were as 
near as possible two to one, thus affording another proof of polar decom 
sition.—The next experiment was quite new in this country—viz., charging 
a Leyden phial with magneto-electricity. The truth of this was rendered 
very evident by the aid of a delicate electroscope, the gold leaves of which 
became quite divergent. Mr. Laxton operated with the fine magnet con- 
structed by him for the Gallery. It consists of a large compound steel- 
tempered magnet, arranged horizontally, and fixed, the armature, surrounded 
by copper wire covered with silk, being made to rotate. The apparatus 
excited the admiration of the scientific company present, not only for the 
splendour of the effects produced, but also from its fine mechanical. 
arrangement. It gave out most brilliant sparks, powerful shocks, heated a 
platinum wire of great thickness red-hot, and decomposed water; but the 
experiment was not quite so complete in charging the Leyden jar as in the 
instance of that obtained from Pixli’s instrument, although no doubt was 
entertained that it had equal capabilities. 


Paper from Rotten Wood.—M. Brard, in a letter to the Royal Academy 
of Bordeaux, reports some successful experiments which he has made in 
forming a coarse paper from the rotten wood of the Pinus maritima, which 
abounds in the Kips and the Pyrenees. Although unsized, it could be 
written upon; and, when several sheets were pasted together, it formed as 
solid and as light a pasteboard as that in common use, and quite as good 
for bookbinding.—Moléon's Recuetl Industriel. 


Sir Humphry Davy's Safety Lamp.—A new attempt has recently been 
made in the public journals to detract from the confidence and reputation of 
the safety lamp by the ostentatious introduction of one which professes to 
give additional security. When the professions of interested manufacturers 
are placed in competition with the high claims of Sir Humphry Davy, com- 
bined with those of his liberal and enlightened friends and successors, 
amongst whom must be named Professor Faraday, Dr. Paris, Messrs. Brande, 
Pepys, Allen, &c., who, instead of upholding an invention possessing ideal 
claims to merit, would most anxiously recognize and acknowledge any im- 
provements which rendered additional security ; and when these professions 
came out unsanctioned by any of these names, it were scarcely necessa 
that any allusion need be made to its claims ; but as they are put forth wit 
the semblance of scientific improvements, it may not be amiss to point out 
the sources of failure where it has occurred, to vindicate the confidence 
which has so long and justly been reposed in the Davy lamp. That the 
principle is ot and practically perfect is as true as that, whenever 
accidents have occurred, these have been occasioned solely through the in- 
complete workmanship of the lamp, or the want of care at the time of using 
it. Noone who has seen the slovenly manner in which the lamps are 
turned out of the hands of the manufacturer, can deny that in the ver 
imperfect manner in which they are soldered consists a great source of their 
failure ; whilst those who have seen the lamps distributed to the workmen 
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for daily use, where the coal, in a minute state of division, is seen adhering 
to all parts of the gauze, and which, when ignited, must necessarily com- 
municate ignition to the surrounding atmosphere, need not look farther for 
the origin of those fatalities which have certainly occurred where the lamp 
has been employed. Another circumstance must also be taken into con- 
sideration : that the lamp is intended solely as a warning when the damp is 
present, whereas miners have frequently been known to continue their 
operations with the gas in the interior in a state of active ignition. The 
insecurity of the lamp, from the incomplete state in which it is turned out 
by the manufacturer, might have been obviated had Sir Humphry Davy 
secured to himself the proprietary by patent, the neglect of which was, in 
his subsequent life, a considerable source of regret to himself and scientific 
friends. 


Clarification of Oils.—The agent employed for clarifying oils of various 
kinds is heat, applied through the medium of steam, or boiling water, in 
any suitable apparatus. The oil is to be put into a tin-kettle, which fits 
into a copper, or other boiler, by means of which it may be surrounded with 
boiling water, or steam. A close cover is to be fitted on to the tin kettle, 
and openings are made for supplying water and oil, and also for the placing 
of a safety valve. Oil kept at a moderate heat in this way will be darified 
in a few hours, a portion of the foreign matter rising in serum, and the 
other portion precipitating. The great advantage of this procedure is, that 
it can be followed at all times and seasons, whilst the refining of oil by ex- 
posure to air and the direct rays of the sun is restricted to fine weather, 


and a limited portion of the year. 





NEW PATENTS. 


David Redmund, of Wellington Foundry, 
Charies-street, City-road, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, engineer, for certain improvements in 
steam-carriages, which improvements are ap- 
plicable to other purposes. 

George Frederick Muntz, of Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick, roller of metals, 
for an improved manufacture of boilers used 
for the purpose of generating steam. 

Charles Joseph Hullmande!l, of Great Marl- 
borough-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
printer, for a certain improvement in the 
art of block-printing, as applied to calico and 
some other fabrics. 

Hugh Lee Pattinson, of Summer-hill-terrace, 
in'the parish or parochial chapelry of St. John, 
in the county of Northumberland, for an im- 
proved method of seporating silver from lead. 

Jacob Frederick Zeitter, of New Cavendish- 
street, Portland-street, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, piano-forte maker, for certain improve- 
ments in plano-fortes and other stringed mu- 
sical instruments. 

John Travis the younger, of Shaw Mills, 
near Manchester, in the county Palatine of 
Lancaster, cotton.spinner, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery or apparatus for spinning 
wool, flax, cotton, or other fibrous materials. 

William Brunton, of Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, in the city of London, engineer, 
for an apparatus to facilitate and improve the 
excavation of ground, and the formation of 
embankments. 

Dominick Stafford, of Duke-street, Adelphi, 
in the county of Middlesex, and late of the 
city of Paris, for an improvement in fuel. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 





Joseph Wass, of Lea, Derbyshire, mill- 
wright and engineer, for certain mechanical 
powers, which may be made applicable to va- 
rious useful purposes. 

Richard Holme, of Kingston-upon-Hull, for 
improvements in apparatus and means of ge- 
nerating steam, and in other parts of steam- 
engines, and also in the means of producing 
heat. ; 

Henry Robinson Palmer, of Fludyer-street, 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
civil engineer, for an improvement orimprove- 
ments in the construction of arches, roofs, and 
other parts of buildings; and which improve- 
ment or improvements may also be applied 
to other useful purposes. 

Peter Ewart, of Manchester, in the county 
of Lancaster, cotton-spinner, for a certain 
improvement or certain improvements in the 
spinning-machine called the mule. 

John Page, of Bury St. Edmunds, in the 
county of Suffolk, watch and clock maker, 
(being one of the people called Quakers,) for 
certain improvements io, or additions to horo- 
logical machines. 

Robert William Brandling, of Low Gos- 
forth, in the county of Northumberland, Esq. 
for improvements in applying steam and other 
power to ships, boats, and other purposes, 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for 
certain improvements in the construction of 
furnaces for generating heat ; and also in the 
construction of apparatus or vessels for apply- 
ing heat to various useful purposes. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for 











certain improvements which prevent either the 
explosion or the collapse of steam and other 
boilers from an excess of internal or external 
pressure. 

Marcel Roman, of St. Michael’s Alley, Corn- 
hill, in the city of London, merchant, for cer- 
tain improvements in, or additions to appara- 
tus or methods employed in throwing or wind- 
ing silk or other threads. 

Barthelemy Richard Comte de Predaval, of 
Leicester-place, Leicester-square, in the county 
of Middlesex, engineer, for an engine for pro- 
dacing motive power applicable to various 
purposes. 

Stephen Perry, of 25,Wilmington-square, In 
the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gent., Edward Massey, 
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Sen. of 20, King-street, in the same parish, 
watchmaker, and Paul Joseph Gauci, of No, 
10, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, artist, 
for certain improvements in pens and pen- 
holders. 

Daniel Ledsam, and William Jones, both of 
Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, screw 
manufacturers, for certain improvements in 
machinery to be used in the manufacture of 
pins and needles. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for 
certain improvements for depriving vegetable 
juices and fermented and distilled liquors of 
their acid qualities, also of their colouring 
matter and essential oils, 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM NOVEMBER 29, 1833, To 


Nov. 28.—W.. Scort, Finsbury-circus, mer. 
chant. J. F. W. Brewer, Star-corner, 
Bermondsey, licensed victualler, G.StTock- 
MAN, Portsea, linen-draper. W. Brap- 
stock, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, 
farmer. F. and H. Fay, Bath, butchers. 
J. JACKSON, jun., York, plumber. R.S. 
Lewis, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. T. 
PounD, Bishopstone, Wiltshire, baker. J. 
ScuHorigLp, jun., Rochdale, woollen-manu- 
facturer, 


Dec. 3.—A. Lings, Aylesbury, grocer. M. 
Mason, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, tallow-chand- 
ler. H. N. Powext, Chipping Sodbury, 
Gloucestershire, scrivener. F. DARRAGH, 
Liverpool, joiner and builder. G. LAIne, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. Lerentron, Not- 
tingham, dealer in paper and small wares. 
J. Lowsr, West Derby, Lancashire, miller. 
J. Ocpen and C. WAtMstey, Hollinwood, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners. 


Dec. 6.—A. Gipson, High-street, White- 
chapel, grocer. J. Jonpan, Goodge-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, wine-merchant. W, 
Brown, Suffolk.lane, Cannon-street, stone- 
merchant. H. James, Star-street, Edge- 
ware-road, baker. T. Bisuor, Cheapside, 
glover. T.Coox, Stourport, Worcestershire, 
grocer. RB. Cray, Huddersfield, timber- 
merchant. G. ARNOLD, Bath, innkeeper. 
M. Suiciito, sen., Beal, Yorkshire, dealer. 
J.Burpon, Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, 
ship-builder. J.Jarpine, Haslingden, Lan- 
cashire, druggist. R. CLracus, Liverpool, 
joiner. R, BARNEWALL, Liverpool, mer- 
chant. 


Dec. 10.—M. Last and W. Cassy, Great 
Winchester-street, silk-merchants. G. 
Fiooxs, Melksham, Wiltshire, innkeeper, 
W. Fear and H.Cowanp, Bath, upholsterers, 
J. Bouwrton, late of Redditch, Tardebigg, 
Worcestershire, dealer. A. DuNCAN, Shaw- 
hill, Halifax, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant. R, 
RAWLINGS, sen., Wells, veterinary-surgeon. 
W. Jounson, Hanley, Staffordshire, iron- 
monger. 

Dec. 13.—J, BAnser, Drury-lane, draper. 
G, B, Davipes, New-cut, Blackfriars. road, 


DECEMBER 20, 1833, incLUsIVE. 


printer. G. F. James, Paddington-street, 
St. Marylebone, grocer. J.Cowarnp, Bath, 
linen-draper, F.and J. Minis, Wood-street, 
Cheapside, stay-manufacturer, C.F. TRAMN, 
jun., Mark-lane, merchant. J. BuNnkxin, 
Berner-street, Commercial-road, carrier, J. 
GomeRSALL, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly, 
umbrella-maker. J. PrigsTiey, sen., and 
J. Prigstiey, jun., Counter-street, South. 
wark, hop-merchants. J. N. Ho.tprook, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. W. R. 
Wittiams, East Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
spirit-merchant. K. KENDALL, Gloucester 
draper. J. H. DAvigs, Merthyr-Tydvil, 
draper. 


Dec. 17.—S. BAnBer, Drury-lane, draper, 
J.SLater, Peppard, Oxfordshire, coal-mer- 
chant. H.Coxncreve, College-street, Chel- 
sea, patent-medicine proprietor. J. Cum- 
BERLEGE, jun., Old Broad-street, stock- 
broker. 1). Davis, Castle-street, Hounds- 
ditch, silversmith. W. Moss, Monksher- 
borne, Hampshire, carpenter. C, Waiont, 
Dover, innkeeper. W. J. Mon«novuss, 
Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, flour-dealer, 


Dec. 20.—W. Witson and E. Bropriss, 
Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, merchants. «R, 
Haypon, Milk-street, silk-warehouseman. 
T. A. Gay, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, law-stationer. 8S. Jonus, Old 
Cavendish-street, tailor. 8. Fircrort and 
T. Muscrove, Liverpool, grate-mannfac- 
turers. R. Dick, Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square,tailor, 8.andT, Darwin, Sheffield, 
roller-manufacturers, G. BAcsuaw, Shef- 
field, cutler. J. LAng, Strand, cheesemonger, 
J. Born, sen., and J. Boyn, jun., Jewry-st., 
wine- merchants. R. HALL, Birmingham, 
slate-merchant. E. Worswuky, Aston, War- 
wickshire, blank-tray-maker. W.ATKLN, Ha- 
lifax, Yorkshire, iron-founder. J. and W, H. 
Srorer, Brierly-hill, Staffordshire, grocers. 
W. Tuompson, Birmingham, victualler. T. 
Acton, London, warehouseman, M. J. 
Leors, Liverpool, merchant. W. Don- 


NISON, Tash-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, licensed 
victualler. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue degree of languor with which 
many branches of e are commonly 
affected at this season of the year has 
been increased, with respect to some of 
them, by the irregularity and uncertainty 
of foreign communications, arising from 
the violent winds which have prevailed 
for the last fortnight. The Lead and 
Iron Trades have lost much of the 
animation which lately characterized 
them, but this, we trust, is but for the 
moment, and we look forward with 
much interest to the realising some of 
the projected rail-roads in France, which 
would not fail to cause a very consider- 
able demand for the iron of this country, 
The Cotton and Wool manufactures 
are also in less active operation, and, 
though not to the same extent, a change 
is felt in the Silk Trade. Money appears 
to be very abundant, but, upon the 
whole, business seems to be maintained 
on a sound and healthy footing, and 
mercantile speculation seems generally 
to have been restrained from that 
extravagant excess.which, a few months 
ago, it was apprehended that it was 
tending to. With the exception of a 
firm largely engaged in the South 
American Trade, and one or two 
speculators in Russia produce, there 
have been no failures of importance of 
late. 

From the unfavourable effects of the 
season, one important branch of home 
trade is of course excepted,—that in 
Grocery ; a good deal of animation was 
apparent in the Market, previously to 
its closing for the Holidays, and con- 
siderable purchases were made both by 
the Grocers and Refiners, By public 
sale, since the middle of the month, 137 
hhds. of Barbadoes Sugar brought 55s. 
to 57s. for good, and 57s. 6d. to 60s. 6d. 
for fine. The sales of the week 

receding the close of the Market may 

stated at about 3500 hhds. at prices 
ranging from 48s. for low brown 
Demerara, to 60s. for fine Jamaica, 

In East India Sugars, the transactions 
have been to a small extent, but the 
advance of ls. per cwt. on last sales’ 
prices is maintained; in Mauritius 
Sugars there has been still less business 
done. The purchases in the Foreign 
Sugar Market have been limited to a 
few parcels of Brazil taken by the 
Refiners at 20s, Gd. for brown to 23s. for 
grey. Offers have been made of 24s. to 
25s. for yellow Havannah, but the 
holders are in expectation of better 
prices, 


The Refined Market continues very 
dull; sales could be made to 4 consider. 
able extent at 30s. per cwt. for fine 
double crushed, but the Refiners are 
firm for an advance. : 

The sales of British Plantation Coffee 
have, of late, been to a moderate extent, 
but fine clean qualities have been in 
demand for home consumption, and have 
realized an advance of 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 
cewt. while lower and unclean descrip- 
tions have fully maintained their price. 
The prices lately obtained by publio anc- 
tion have been as follows :—Jamaica, 
middling 96s., good to fine fine ordinary 
83s. to 90s.; Demerara, middling 84s. to 
88s., good and fine fine ordinary (partly 
unclean) 76s, to 84s., triage 75s. Gd. to 
82s. 6d.; Berbice, triage, 76s. Gd.; St. 
Lucia, fine fine ordinary 90s. to 91s. 
A parcel of Mocha, of mixed quality and 
rather brown, brought 70s. to 73s. 6d. 
per cwt, But few sales have been made 
if Foreign Coffee, the holders being 
firm for former prices, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable accounts from the 
Hambro’ Market; e few bags of Havan- 
nah have been sold at 58s. to 64s., and a 
small parcel of St. Domingo at 59s. 
The quotations for Brazil continue 
nominally the same. 

In Cocoa there is little or nothing 
doing, and the largeness of the stock on 
hand tends to depress the price. 

There has been an advance of 6d, to 
ls. per lb. on Nutmegs, several sales 
having been made at 7s. There is a 
steady demand for Cinnamon, Cloves, 
and Cassia. In Pimento and Pepper not 
much doing, but no disposition to a re- 
duction in prices. 

There has been a good demand for 
Rum, and proof Leewards meet with 
ready sale at Is, 11d, Brandy is also held 
with firmness; in Geneva there is no 
alteration, 

The favourable reports of the appear- 
ance of the Indigo crops, together with 
the probability that some considerable 
forced sales will shortly take place, have 
had the effect of lowering the quota- 
tions, and sales have been effected at a 
discount of 4d, per lb. on the prices of 
last October. 

As might be expected, there has been 
considerable briskness in the Fruit 
trade, and considerable sales of Valen- 
tia Raisins have been made at 40s. to 
42s. The transactions in Currants have 
also been more extensive, and at full 
prices. 

An advance has taken place in the 
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lower qualities of Tea. Ordinary Con- 
*e command an increase of ld., and 

yheas 1d. to 14d. per lb. on last sale’s 
prices, 

The Silk Market is steady, but the 
sales are not extensive; the manufac- 
turers holding off until the new year 
commences. The East India Company 
have announced 2600 bales for sale on 
the 24th February. 

Notwithstanding the extensive specu- 
lations that have taken place in Tallow, 
prices have remained hitherto tolerably 
steady; but much interest is excited as 
to the time when the large fleet, which 
has left St. Petersburgh, and which is 
estimated to be laden with about 22,300 
casks, may be expected. A circumstance 
has recently occurred to agitate the 
Market greatly,—the failure of an emi- 
nent Russia broker, who was agent for 
the principal speculators for a fall. The 
present quotations are, for immediate 
delivery, 46s. 3d. ; for delivery in Janu- 
ary and February, 45s. 3d. per ewt, 

The business of the Corn Exchange 
has been unmarked by any sudden fluc 
tuation during the month. Towards the 
close of is, however, a little additional 
briskness was imparted toit, the supplies 
of fine Wheatand Barley brought coast- 
wise being limited, owing to the heavy 
winds. In Inferior descriptions, how- 
ever, the Market is stillheavy; as is the 
case also with Oats, Peas, and Beans. 
In Bended Corn there is nothing doing. 

During the early part of the month, 
and nearly to the close of it, the British 
Funds presented the appearance of dull 
uniformity; little business doing and 
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small variation in prices, Within the 
last few days, however, a very consider 
able advance has taken place in Consols, 
attributable chiefly to the Bank having 
lent two millions, in equal proportions, 
to two eminent capitalists; which being 
in addition to the advances usually made 
by them on the security of Stock durin 
the period that it is closed for the Divi. 
vend, has produced an abundance of 
money, which has raised the price of 
Consols nearly 2 per cent., as will be 
seen by reference to the suhjoined list 
of prices of the principal Publie Secu- 
rities at the close of the day on the 
24th :— 
BRITION FUNDS, 

Three per Cent. Consols, Shut, Ditto 
for the Account, 90}§—Three per Cent, 
Reduced, 89} §—Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 98}—New Three and a 
Half per Cent., Shut—Four per Cent., 
1034 §—India Stock, Shut—Bank 2114 
124—Exchequer Bills, 45s., 46s.—India 
Bonds, 21s., 238. 


FORKIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 964—Brazilian, 674 3—Chi- 
lian, 23, 24—Colombian, 223 3} —Danish 
734,4—Dutch Five per Cent., 943 54 
—Ditto Two and a Half per Cent., 
49; 50}— Mexican, 37} ]—Portuguese, 
564, 57—Do. New Loan, 564 4—Rus- 
sian, 1034 4—Spanish, 234 t 


SHARES, 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 8/. 10s., 92. 
10s.— United Mexican, 12/.5s., 122. lis. 
— Colombian, 11/., 12/.—Real Del Monte, 
53/. 10s., 54/, 10s,—1mperial Brazilian, 
61/. 10s., 62, 10s —Bolanos, 140/., 145/. 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 


THE COLONIES, 
WEST INDIES, 


Lorp Mutaravs,in his speech to the Legislative Assemb! 


of Jamaica, 


said, with reference to the preservation of the peace under the excitement 


of the modification of slavery :— 


“ In furtherance of which object I have availed myself of all the means 
at present placed at my disposal, to increase the number of the garrison ; 
and I have acted upon the authority which I had in anticipation request 
and procured, to render the services of the troops more immediately avail- 
able by the disposition of detachments in different country posts. I have 
lately made a personal inspection of all the most populous districts of the 
island, and I am happy to assure you that I have nowhere seen any reason 
to apprehend the slightest disturbance. I have uniformly taken pains 
myself to explain to the negro population, wherever I have had an oppor- 
Hct that whatever good intentions his Majesty might have in their 
behalf, it was by their own good conduct alone that they could insure its 
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ultimate fulfilment. That, in the mean time, nothing could interfere with 
their masters’ still undoubted right to their services. That, even after the 


projected oS could ex ] —— only under a system 
of moderate work, and that, whatever wet their country or their colour, 
those who are born to labour must live by industry. 

“To the general diffusion of such sentiments amongst the S, as 
coming from the Executive, I am inclined to attach some im | 
at the same time, in connexion with that great object of preserving the 
peace of the country, in the anxious interval which must elapse before any 
new can be matured, I do not doubt that you will feel as strongly 
as I do that er, resting upon personal authority, which is about to 
expire, had always better be gradually and voluntarily abandoned, than 
abruptly extinguished at the iod fixed by a legislative enactment.. It 
was with this view, and in the full confidence that such would be your 
sentiments, that the date of the first change, as originally proposed by the 
Government, was afterwards postponed. If, therefore, amongst the sub- 
ordinate managers of properties, there should, in some instances, unfortu- 
nately appear a disposition to strain to the utmost in its extreme severity, 
and to its latest hour, that power of discretionary punishment which is at 
present in their hands, I feel assured that you will consider such a course 
as dangerous to the actual tranquillity, and to the subsequent orderly 
settlement of the community ; and that, as representing the general interests 
of the colony, and the real owners of the slave, you would, under present 
circumstances, more than ever discourage any capricious stretch of disci- 
pline, not necessary to the enforcement of that legal portion of labour 
which must be obtained. 

“Tam far from underrating the difficulties of this momentous, but now 
inevitable experiment. It is in your power, in a most material degree, to 
diminish the dangers of the transition, and in the same degree will you 
justly render the credit of success your own.” 


The speech is looked upon as of a most conciliatory description, and the 
private letters of man whey who speak disinterestedly, hold to the opinion 
that the provisions of the bill for emancipating the slaves will be carried 
without any serious opposition. The island remains tranquil, nor was there 
any idea entertained of any movements on the part of the slaves, which 
would at all tend to embarrass the governor. The slaves, it is said in some 
of the letters, are taking a more than usual interest in the proceedings of 
the colonial legislatures. 


Berbice.—An address has been published from the free coloured inhabi- 
tants of Berbice to Sir J. Carmichael Smyth, Governor of British Guiana, 
dated 23d October, 1833, thanking his Excellency, in warm terms, for 
having repealed all the laws placing them on a different footing from the 
white population. His Excellency, in his answer, says, 

“ Under the circumstances in which you are now placed by law, and with 
the conviction you cannot but entertain, of its being the firm intention of 
his Majesty's Government not to permit the continuance of distinctions, 
either theoretically or practically, founded upon colour, let me earnestly 
entreat of you to endeavour, on your parts, to forget the words, and to pre- 
sent to the Government no further petitions or addresses, as ‘Men of 
Colour.’ - You will assume, without further difficulty, that place in society 
to which your abilities, information, or wealth may entitle you.” 


Antigua.—The legislature of Antigua is quite disposed for the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, and a proposition to that effect has been made 
to our Government. The plan of apprenticeship is not approved either by 
the planters or the negroes. The latter consider it as an improvement of 
their condition, and receive it as such; but they would be still better satis- 
fied with an immediate arrangement to receive wages, 















FOREIGN STATES. 


PORTUGAL. | 


No military movement of much importance has lately taken place in 
Portugal; but the proffered mediation of England, France, and Spain, in 
the present desolating contest, has been equally repudiated by both parties. 
It would seem that nothing short of the extermination of its opponents 
will satisfy the savage appetites of either. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Cabinet has issued an order addressed to the Minister of 
State, dated 18th Nov., announcing that the long-meditated change in the 
tariff of the customs, agreeably to convention with the other German Powers, 
will commence on the Ist of January next. Some of the French journals, in 
adverting to this circumstance, anticipate consequent commercial changes 
elsewhere, which may ultimately terminate in a more perfect system of 
trading reciprocity among all nations, 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


PRINCE NICHOLAS ESTERHAZY DE GALANTHA. 


Prince Nicholas Esterhazy de Galantha (father of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador) died, on the 25th of November, at Vienna, in his 68th year, He 
was, at one period, one of the richest subjects in Europe, and was descended 
from an illustrious Hungarian family. Buolas d’Estoros obtained, in 1421, 
the Lordship of Galantha, in Presburg, by ordinances of the Emperor 
Sigismund. Francis, his <hr was the common ancestor of the 
Esterhazy a Count Paul, Palatine of Hungary, was created, by the 
Emperor Leopold I., the 7th of December, 1687, Prince of the Empire ; 
and, by diploma of July 11, 1783, this dignity was extended to the descend- 
ants of his grandson, Nicholas. .The honours of the late Prince Nicholas 
were those of Prince d'Este, Count d'Edelstetten, Hereditary Prince of 
Forchtenstein, Privy Councillor to his Imperial Majesty, Field-Marshal 
and Colonel-in-Chief of the 32d regiment of Hungarian infantry, and 
Captain of the Garde Royale. The choice Tokay wine is made from the 
fruitful ea, Prince Esterhazy, upon whose estates are the largest 
flocks of sheep in Europe. 


MARSHAL JOURDAIN. 


This distinguished general of France was upwards of 71 years of age, 
and was considered the last representative of the military glories of the 
Republic. He entered the military career in 1778, and. was a General of 
Division in 1792, before the wars of the Revolution began, His chief 
laurels were gathered on the plains of Fleurus, and on the banks of the 
Rhine. He was not considered a General of the first class; but he was a 
man of unshaken consistency and unimpeachable honour. He was a firm 
supporter of rational freedom. Since the revolutidn of 1830 he has been 
Governor of the Hétel des Invalides, or the Chelsea Hospital of France. 


SIR WILLIAM MACLEOD BANNATYNE, 


Sir W. Macleod Bannatyne, one of the retired Senators of the College 
of Justice, died at Whiteford House, Edinburgh, on the 30th November, 
in his 91st year. The public life of this venerable man, for the period of 
twenty-five years, during which he had held the dignified station of one of 
the supreme Judges of the land, is too well known to require any eulogium, 
Descended of a very ancient and highly honourable family, and enjoying 
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and ing by the advantages of a liberal education, he gave early indi- 
nv Po Raed At the bar, he deservedly acquired the cha- 
racter of a sound and able lawyer, and was the intimate friend and compa- 
nion of Blair, Mackenzie, C Erskine, Abercromby, and Craig, and 
one the “ Mirror” and “Lounger.” H 
ence Geet se Cole ents in genes Soo and 
extiaaively 0 3 oy ane ot bib Boor po ig ce of 
0 lite its, i no 

eminence. He was the last survivor ot that phedlens of genius Y hich shed 
so brilliant a lustre on the periodical literature of Scotland half a century, 
ago. He was also one of the original founders and promoters of the High- 
land Society of Scotland—a great national institution, which has eminently 
and essentially contributed to the internal improvement of the country. 
In private and social life, his benevolent and amiable qualities of heart 
and mind, and his rich and almost inexhaustible store o one li 
and historical anecdote, endeared him to a numerous, highly distinguished, 
and respectable circle of friends. Sir William was born on the 26th of 
January, 1743, O.S.; was admitted advocate 22d of January, 1765; was 
promoted to the Bench ‘on the death of Lord Swinton; and took his seat 
as Lord Bannatyne, 16th of May, 1799, which office he resigned in the 
year 1823, and was succeeded by the late Lord Eldin. 


MR. ALFRED NICHOLSON. | 
We have to record the death of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, a landscape- 


— in water-colours of considerable reputation and practice, and son of 
icholson, the celebrated and now veteran artist. Early in life, Mr. Alfred 
Nicholson entered the royal navy, on board his Majesty's ship Berwick, 
and saw some service on the coasts of Holland and Portugal, where he 
was, we believe, wounded ; but, after a few years, the sea, as a profession, 
was abandoned by him for the arts. In 1813, he was induced to visit Ire- 
land, in which country he subsequently resided for three or four years ; and 
during this period he accumulated a large collection of elaborate sketches 
of Irish scenery, icularly in the counties of Sligo, Kerry, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Wicklow, Dublin. About the year 1818, he became permanently 
resident in London, and was almost exclusively occupied by the instruction 
of pupils. In 1821, he made a short excursion through Jreland and North 
Wales, considerably enriching his collection of sketches; and in subse- 
quent summer excursions he visited the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, 
and his native county, Yorkshire, where his pencil was assiduously em- 


loyed. 

» the drawings of Mr. Alfred Nicholson are chiefly remarkable for a 
graceful and delicate touch, combined with the force and vigour of general 
effect which distinguish those of his father, after whom his style was natu- 
rally modelled. In his sketches, neatness and freedom are singularly com- 
bined. Mr. Nicholson, in private life, maintained the highest character. 
He was an excellent companion, and somewhat of a humorist, fond of the 
society of his friends, full of whim and repartee; and the generally 

able and genuine eccentricity of manner which he imbibed in early life 
from the naval service, appears never to have left him. For the last three 
or four years, he su severely from ill-health ; and died at his house, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, im the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving 
a widow and two infant children, 


MR. ANDREW PICKEN, 

This distinguished writer and estimable man died, in November, 
rg ed toute near Rives chee his death was ayer sudden. 
t is not only a great calamity to his numerous young family, but an event 
of no ordinary interest to the readers of fiction in general, It was exclu- 
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arer Se Sele Rte his nttaniies Wen disevted) ane eas bali, eallliedin be 
classed with those who endeavour to make mere ions assume the 
ee eran amrrte tar and women np tg To the readers of 
romance, icular merit is, obvious : accustom 
themselves, as it were, to oi Shesaielaal ms i op enemys fw to 
think that gH Fe meray Se ee is too cally by be 
interesting. But his merit is not the less distinguished, especially by those 
who consider the passing history of literature as illustrative of the progress 
of the human mind. “ The age of romance compositions of a high cha- 
racter is over," says a writer in the “ Literary Gazette,” “‘ and a new and 
more simple taste is fast coming into fashion; but it is not till time shall 
have, in some degree, given the charm of age to such pictures as Mr, Picken 
has drawn, that. their full excellence can be properly appreciated. The 
public must cease to see around the sort of characters that he has depicted ; 
* the age and pressure’ must have become obsolete, before it can be as sus- 
ceptible to their poetry as it is at present to their homeliness, which, by 
the by, is an acknowl ent of their truth. 

“It has been observed, wethink by Mr. Jeffrey of Edinburgh, that there 
is a curious resemblance in the distinctness of the mintage of the v 
lowest and the highest orders of society ; leaving it to be inferred that the 
middle classes are less emphatically impressed than the two others. In 
this we agree with the writer, whoever he maybe. But he is unquestion- 
ably mistaken in supposing that there is any resemblance in the marki 
of the others ; for although character is equally obvious in each, yet it is 
most essentially different. There is among the higher classes, undoubtedly, 
a delicacy for the feelings of others which in vain may be sought for among 
those at the bottom of the scale; but there is the same quickness of obedi- 
ence to feeling which causes the similarity supposed. Mr. Picken was one 
of those who seem to have remarked the difference with very considerable 
acumen; and in his novels may be traced, advantageously to his own 

nius, the correctness of his observation of the peculiarities of a class that 

as only recently been brought into literary notice. In the “Sectarian” 
we see something of this; but in the “ Dominie’s Legacy"’ it is develo 
with remarkable acuteness, insomuch that he gave the promise by that 
work of reaching great eminence. Ss 

“ Mr. Picken was a native of Scotland, and, we fear, like too many of his 
brethren, suffered long sorrow and many disappointments from having for- 
saken his pursuits as a teacher for a precarious life of literature. His last 
production, founded on family histories, was reviewed by us a few weeks 
ago: and he, whom nothing in this world can) now hurt more; looked 
hopingly forward to its continuation as a promising means of providing for 
the wants of life. : 

“ We understand that he has left a finished novel, and several impressive 
papers; and that Mr. Galt has undertaken to see the novel through the 
press. 

“We are not acquainted with the age of Mr.'Picken; but we should 
imagine from what had been his appearance, that he has fallen a premature 
victim to the climacteric diseases, brought on by constancy of a tion 
to his sedentary pursuits, and much anxiety about his literary employments, 
to maintain himself and his family. His death has occasioned sincere sor- 
row among his friends.” 


MR. THOMAS ATKINSON. 


It is with deep regret we announce the death of Mr. Thomas Atkinson of 
Glasgow. He died on the 10th October, of a pulmonary complaint, while 
on his voyage to Barbadoes, whither his physicians had advised him to 
proceed, that he might spend the winter in a warmer climate. 

Mr. Atkinson was not only known and beloved by a circle of private 
friends, but his ‘avocations as a publisher and bookseller, as well as the 
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32 Mr. 7’. Atkinson. 


hiv waine-very’ generally before the blic: He was a man of active busipess 
an neverthe- 


habits, and on, Vv econcern. He 


leas contrived’ to snatch occasional ft of his time from the claims 
which his business had upon it, to luxuriate in the fields of literature. He 
an unusual ity in writing, which accounts for the fact, that, 


Though so much of his time was taken up in attending to his avocations’as 
a bookseller, he has written as much, in one shape or other, as almost 
any other author of the present day, of corresponding age. He contributed, 
on a variety of topics, chiefly of a literary kind, to numbers of newspa 
and magazines. His most important works are “The Ant” and * The 
Chameleon.” The former appeared in two volumes, closely printed, in 1827. 
One of his volumes consists entirely of original, the other of selected matter. 
“The Chameleon ™ first appeared in 1831, in the form of an annual. The 
entire contents, including poetry and prose on more varied topics than 
annuals usually embrace, were from his own pen. A second volume was 
published at the close of last year, under the title of a second series of the 
same work ; it was also chiefly written by himself. A third has just made 
its appearance, mostly made up of articles he had previously contributed 
anonymously to B erigewry r. Atkinson's “ Ant’’ and ‘* Chameleon" 
display considerable talent as a whole; though the articles were charac- 
terieed by much inequality. This, indeed, from the haste with which he 
was often obliged to write, was matter of necessity. Many of his poetical 
efforts were very happy. The largest and, in our opinion, the best poem, 
appeared under the natural title of “‘The Sextuple Alliance.” It was 
warmly commended by Sir Walter Scott, as well as by several literary 
journals. 

Mr. Atkinson, for some years past, took an active part in general politics. 
His views were liberal, and so popular was he among those who shared his 
seer sentiments, that he was nominated to the representation of the 

tirling district of Burghs, and supported by a large proportion of the 
constituency, at the last general election. 

Mr. Atkinson was a man of much kind-heartedness ; he was cordial and 
unchangeable in his friendships ; he delighted in having an opportunity af- 
forded him of serving those he esteemed ; and he was personally acquainted 
and constantly corresponding with many of the most eminent literary 
characters of the present day. In Glasgow, and the West of Scotland, he 
was known to every one. His death will have caused a kind of chasm in 
the reading community there. 

The complaint which terminated in Mr. Atkinson's death had existed 
for some time. So early as the spring of last year it assumed a serious 
aspect. His medical advisers then began to entertain fears of the issue. 
In July he himself apprehended it would terminate fatally. The writer of 
this notice met with him in London at that time; and he stated his inten- 
tion, should he survive so long, of spending the winter, as he poetically 
expressed it, “in the summer south.” The place he had fixed on was 
Italy—a land hallowed to his mind by the many sages and poets to which 
it has given birth. His physicians advised a warmer climate, which was 
the reason of his fixing on the West Indies. Some months before his 
death, he had given up all hopes of recovery, or even surviving for any 
length of time. A mutual friend of his and ours received a letter from him 
written three days before he sailed, in which he mentioned that he was in 
the momentary expectation—such were his words—“ of tumbling into the 
grave.” The letter, which it evidently required an effort to write, was 
altogether one of the most affecting we ever read. It must have been 
among the last he wrote. 

Mr. Atkinson's age was 33. His remains are now at the bottom of that 
* deep, deep sea’ of which he sung so often and so sweetly. 
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» MARRIAGES ann DEATHS. 


Married.|—At All Souls, Langham-place, 
Capt.Bentinck H.Cumberiand, 96th'Regiment, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late General 
Fanning. " ‘ 

At Chicksands, Beds. Capt. C. Bulkeley, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir William and Lady 
Todd. 

Wm. Murray, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel Perth 
Militia, son of Sir P. Murray, of Ochtertyre, 
Bart, to Helen, daughter of the late Sir A. 
Keith, Knight Marshal of Scotland. 

Died.}—At the Priory, near Cupar, Lady 
Mary Lindsay Crawford, of Crawford and 
Kilbirnie. 

Mary Anne, wife of the Hon, Thompson 
Vanneck, of Cookley, Suffolk. 

In Dublin, Lady Anne Gregory. 


Of cholera, at St. Petersburgh, Mr. J. Lash- 
ford, Foreign Messenger. 

In South-street, in the 69th year of his age, 
Sir George Robinson, Bart., of Cradford, in 
the county of Northampton, and Stretton-hall, 
in the county of Leicester, 

Harriet, the wife of George Hale, Esq., of 
the Vineyard, Uxbridge, Middlesex, and grent 
gr ter of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Willes. 


At Lees, near Coldstream, Charles Marjori - 
banks, Esq., third son of the late Sir John 
ag ORE Bart., and M.P. for Berwick- 
shire. 

In Exeter, R. Phillips, Esq., senior Alder- 
man, 

At Kilmarnock, Deputy-Assistant Commis. 
sary General R. Wylie. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 





LONDON. 


His Majesty held a Privy Council on 
December 9, at the Palace, Brighton, 
where a Proclamation was agreed upon 
for proroguing Parliament from Thurs- 
day, December 12, to Tuesday, the 4th 
of .February, when it will meet for the 
despatch of business. 


4 New Market.—An application will 
be made next session for authority to 
erect a new market on a site of ground 
bounded on the east by Knightsbridge- 
green, on the south by houses lately 
erected in the Brompton-road, on the 
south-west by the Fulham-bridge public- 
house and by premises between the 
eaten and a road leading from the 

ulham-road to the property belonging 
to Lord Dungannon ; on the north-west, 
by property of the said Lord Dungan- 
non, and on the north by the Knights- 
bridge-road. 

The accounts of the bullion and se. 
curities, and of the circulation and de- 
posits of the Bank of England, in short, 
of its debts and readily available assets, 
have now been published for the first 
time, under the provisions of the Act of 
the last Session, and, from this speci- 
men, we are convinced that the publi- 
cation will be useful both in strengthen- 
ing confidence in the management of 
the Bank, and in operating as a check 
on any departure from the rules by 
which the Bank Directors ought to guide 
themselves. During the present year, 
the circulation of the Bank appears to 


have been very steady. If we except 
the statement, (which we are inclined to 
suspect to be an error of the account,) 
that the circulation exceeded 27 millions 
on the Ist of January, there is no one 
of the times mentioned at which the 
amount has much exceeded nineteen, 
or fallen short of eighteen, millions. 
The amount of bullion which appears 
habitually to be kept in store by the 
Bank is determined, as has been ex- 
plained by the Directors, in their evi- 
dence before the House of Commons, by 
the deposits, as well as by the circula- 
tion, and seems in practice, as it ought 
to do according to the theory on which 
the Bank act, to amount to about a 
third of the aggregate of the circulation 
and deposits. There is, in conseqhence 
of this rule, commonly upwards of ten 
millions of bullion in the coffers of the 
Bank, while about eighteen or nineteen 
millions of their notes are in circulation, 
With the exception of some great panic 
or convulsion, against which no system 
founded on credit can be secure, the 
Bank of England appears unassailable. 


The College of Surgeons has pur- 
chased a house adjacent to the Maseum, 
on the site of which it is intended to 
erect a wing to their present building. 
They will thus have convenient room 
for their extensive library, and be en- 
abled to display the increasing treasures 
of their museum. The cost is to be 


10,000/. The college has, at present, a 
capital of 60,000/—Medical Gazette, 











t—"The earth being now re- 
moved, the shape and form of the vessel 
is seen, and by admeasurement is found 
to be in length fifty-four feet, and in 
width twenty-four try clinker built, 
and trenail fastened, having had only 
one mast, and built after the manner of 
the Grecian vessels. Several skulls of 
horned animals have been found, sup- 
to be of the antelope, with various 
yones both of the brute and human 
species. Several pieces of rope, still re- 
taining the smell of tar, have been 
found; from the length of time the 
vessels must have been sunk, the fact 
seems incredible. Many of the timbers 
are solid, and when cut with a saw ap- 
pear as firm as newly-used wood. Cu- 
riosity is so greatly excited, that persons 
are daily flocking from all parts to in- 
spect the vessel. Among the numerous 
visiters were noticed one of the judges 
of the law, and Professor Coleman, of 
the Veterinary College, London. The 
stage-coach was drawn off the road to 
the spot to afford the passengers a sight 
of this piece of antiquity.” Our corre- 
a in tracing a very ancient 
chronological account of events which 
have occurred in the neighbourhood, 
discovered the following written in old 
English :—“In the month of October, 
in the reign of King Henry III. dated 
1250, the sea flowing twice without 
ebbe, made so horrible a noyse, that it 
was heard a great way into the lands. 
Besides this, in a darke night, the sea 
seemed to be on a light with fire, and the 
waves to fight one with another, so that 
the mariners were not able to save their 
shippes ; and to omitte to seake for other, 
and in one Haven, called Hureburne, 
besides small vessels, three noble and 
famous shippes were swallowed up of 
the waves ; and at Winchelsea, besides 
cottages for salte, and fishermen's 
houses, bridges, and milles, above 330 
houses in that towne, with certain 
churches, through the violent rising of 
the sea, were drowned.’’ This possibl 
may allude to the time when the small 
vessel now found was imbedded, as the 
sewer where she was discovered was 
formerly, and is to this day, called the 
Haven.—Kent Herald. 


LANCASHIRE, 


The Bobbin Net Manufacture.—This 
is a branch of manufacture nearly new. 





‘Kent—LancashireNorthumberland. 





It began in 1811, and by 1831 it em- 
ployed in its yang ip the va- 


subsidiary 

with it, about 211,000 persons, had 
attracted capital to the extent of | 
2,310,000/., and produced manufactured 
goods to the amount of 3,417,700/., 
out of a raw material, costing originally 
about 150,000/. While it has generally 
increased the population of several ma- 
nufacturing towns, it has spread em- 
ployment over the country more than any 
other business of the same absolute ex- 
tent. Of the 4500 machines which it 
employs, about 1000 belong to persons 
who work Hage themselves, and who 
thus unite the character of journeymen 
with that of master in the same indivi- 
dual. Inthe two years previous to that 
of 1831, wages had fallen considerably, 
from the competition in the market, 
and from the unavoidable transfer of 
the manufacture to other countries. 
The same causés have continued to ope- 
rate to the present time, and Mr. Felkin 
estimates the capital now employed in 
the trade to be 1,932,000/., and the 
number of hands 159,300. Meanwhile, 
by improved processes, the number of 
yards of net made in the latter period 
exceeded that made in the former by 
7,000,000—being, in 1831, 23,400,000 
square yards, and in | 30,771,000. 
It would appear that about three- 
fourths of the goods manufactured are 
exported. France has begun the ma- 
nufacture for herself, and any body 
who has been at Calais must have heard 
of the number of English workmen 
employed in that frontier town in this 
particular branch of business, which 
employs 600 machines. The machines 
employed altogether in the north of 
France amount to about 1600. 


NEW CASTLE, 


The large bell, recently cast at the 
manufactory of Messrs. Hawks and Co., 
and which is destined for the church of 
St. Nicholas, in Newcastle, has been 
removed from the manufactory and 
fixed. Its weight is 8064lb., being only 
336lb. below the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
the weight of which is 8400lb. It 
may not be irrelevant, however, to state 


* that these are small when put in com- 


son with others; the great bell of 

t. Peter’s in Rome weighs 18,607Ib. ; 
that in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence 
weighs 17,000Ib., and is fixed at a height 
of 275 feet from the ground; the 
“Great Tom” of Christ Chu Ox- 
ford, weighs 17,000Ib., and that of Lin- 


coln, 98941b, 














It is pleasant to see manufacturing 
towns cultivating successfully the de- 
] relaxation of literature. At 

fan sha we observe from the 
Ne the terry Society, find- 
ng its funds in ng condition, 
has offered two prizes, to the amount of 
nearly frressy Bonnie, for so best 
essays in prose verse, written b 
persons belong to the county, : 

WALES. 

Abergavenny Rail-Road.—This pro- 
jected rail-road, which is to be continued 
to Newport, will enter the h on 
the eastern side of the river Usk, and 
will be continued some distance along 
the side of the river to a pill, called-the 
Liswerry Pill. The ground has been 
surv some time since by Messrs. 
Mofris and Hodgkinson. This intended 
road seems to have awakened much at. 
tention and interest amongst the inha- 
bitants of Newport. A hand-bill has a 
peared, signed by the most respectable 
and influential residents of the latter 
town, in which they determine to sign 
no petition to Parliament for or against 
the bill which is sought to be obtained 
next Session for power to form the said 
rail-road, until a public meeting of the 
inhabitants shall have been convened 
for the purpose of discussing the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the same, as 
bearing upon the interests of the town. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Shawl Manufacture-—There are 
now not less than 60,000 artisans en- 
gaged throughoat Scotland in the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from Cashmere or 
the Thibet goat. The yarh, however, for 
this purpose is at present obtained from 
France. 


The Fossil Tree at Craigleith.—An- 
other fossil tree of large dimensions has 
been discovered at Cragleith Quarry. 
About twelve feet of it have been laid 
bare. It still preserves the cylindrical 
form, but, if anything, rather seems to 
increase in diameter. It is certainly 
the most magnificent object of the kind 
that has hitherto been seen in this 
country. Its structure’is in some parts 
very much contorted, and even nearly 
obliterated, yet a great part of the whole, 
as far as the fragments detached from 
the upper extremity have yet been ex- 
amined, is preserved in the greatest 
state of perfection. 





The Clerks of the Peace have received 
@ circular letter from the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, requir- 
ing them to transmit, with as little de- 
lay as possible, “ an alphabetical list of 
all the ayes trusts within their 
county, together with the names and 
residences of the respective clerks to such 
trusts.” It was rumoured some time 
ago, that it was the intention of Mini- 
sters to propose to Parliament a plan 
for consolidating and taking into the 
hands of Government all the turnpike 
trusts in the kingdom, This communi- 
cation would seem to indicate that such 
rumour was not entirely groundless, 


Great Western Railway.—It is with 
great gratification that we find the capi- 
tal of the metropolis and the south of 
England at length directing itself to- 
wards railways. Of the 10,000 shares 
required to carry the bill for the two 
sections of the Great Western Railway, 
for which application is to be made in 
the approaching Session, through Par- 
liament, between 7000 and 8000 are 
already subscribed. The success of this 
first work of the kind amongst our 
southern fellow-countrymen we hail as 
most important to all connected with 
rail-roads. Their capital, once directed 
as that of the north already is, towards 
such pene i as objects of invest- 
ment, and their first investments being 
made in one of which the snecess is so 
certain, not only may the extension of 
the system of rail-roads on every really 
good line throughout the kingdom be 
considered as ensured, but.the general 
direction of capital towards the point 
will rapidly and most beneficially in- 
fluence the value of the great works of 
which Lancashire has the pride of hay- 
ing been hitherto the chief support, 


Returns of County Rates.—Among 
the Parliamentary Papers which have 
been lately printed, is one showing the 
receipt and expenditure of the county 
rates throughout England and Wales for 
the several years between 1821 and 
1832. That part of the return relating 
to the prison expenses of the different 
counties, if perfeet, would be most use- 
ful, but there are few of the counties 
which present so clear an account as to 
enable us easily to compare one with 
another. The same observation may be 
made with respect to vagrants. Every 
Scotch or Irish labourer who comes over 
for the harvest is carried back at the 
charge of the public. Hither they 
squander their earnings in gin, know- 
ing they will be conveyed home free of 
cost, or they save them to pay their 
landlords’ extortionate rent. In 1821 








and has steadily done so 
ever since. Last year, the cost of re- 
moving vagrants in the man Berks, 
was 125)/.; ia Bucks, . (a few 
years back only 200/.) ; in Cambridge- 
shire, Bown ng certain hundreds, 
369/. of which 3071. was for Scotch an 
Irish vagrants, the number 
having increased between 1824 and 
1832, from 194 to 1512; in Cheshire, 
880/.; in Cornwall, which is out of the 
line of march of most Neng mony 
upers, the ch was last year only 
BSI 3 in Devon 4762. of which 184/. 
were on account of Scotch and Irish 
paupers ; in East Essex, 388/. the se- 
veral number of the vagrants given 
being 66 Scotch, 287 Irish, and 375 
others; in the West Division, the 
ch is only 08/.; in Gloucestershire 
the charge was 1224/.; in Hants, for 
Scotch and Irish alone, 453/.; in Hert- 
fordshire, the charge is 9534 ; in the 


i 


2950/., having eledueally’ factehenl-40 
that amount from 680/, which it was 
in 1824: in that year the number passed 
was 2346; in 1831, it amounted to 
9281; and in 1832, to 9576; in fact, 
a perfect army. Whilst the county pays 
the travelling expenses of these pleasure- 
taking paupers (for the greater part of 
them are regular stagers, who make an 
annual trip to London at the public ex- 
pense), it is 244,985/. in de We 
might go on through the returns, quot- 
ing similar figures from almost every 
page; but we have said sufficient to 
show that must be speedily 
done to check the devouring evils en- 
tailed upon us by the mal-administration 
of our poor-laws and law of settlement. 


* 





Hors.—An Account of the any ow Hops of the growth of the year 1833, dis- 


tinguishing the Districts, and the 


DISTRICT. puTY. 

a @ @. 
Barnstaple : . : a” we Os 
Redford ‘ é : ‘ . 12 4 
Hristol ° . ll 40 
Cambridge : - Wid 8 
Canterbury . . . 57,144 3 10 
Chester . . ° ° " 16923 
Cornwall . ° Se a a 
Derby “ 962 4 4 
Dorset . . . . . 83 3 3 
Fssex . . . . 1,369 13 8 
Exeter . . . . 44 ls 2 
Gloucester . . . . 8 4 s 
Grantham . . . . 70 48 
Hants . 58201410 
Hereford : 21,160 10 4 
Isle of Wight . 100 
Lincoln : . 1,696 10 0 
Northampton : . - 816 
Oxford ‘ : “ “ . 20 3 ~«0 
Piymouth : . . - 616 8 


G, A. COTTRELL, First General Accountant, 


d from the New Duty :— 


DISTRICT. DUTY. 
a £. s, d, 

Reading . . . . 7 46 0 
Rochester . . ° - 90599 3 4 
Salisbury . . . . 3,302 } 8 
Salop ° ° ° ‘ " 242 
Stourbridge . . . 1543 4 8 
Suffolk . . . . 419 16 0 
Surrey . . . . . 19 02 
Sussex . . . 80,794 22 
Uxbridge ° ° ° ° 14 310 
Wales, East . . . 013 6 
Wales, Middle eee? ioe 238 6 8 
Wales, West . . + . 0 2 6 
Wellington . . . . 6410 8 
Worcester . 5,122 16 0 
Total . - 272,878 17 & 





Old Duty, ld. 11-20 per Ib. 156,905 7 0 14-20 
New Duty, 14, 8-20 .. 115,973 10 43 6.20 


Total £272,878 17 5 








